MWayflower Il on the cover-- 
text and pictures inside 


The Fall Parade of Children’s 
Books--for teachers and parents 


November 1957 60 Cents a Copy $5.00 a Year 









AND HERE’S WHY: Teachers know all encyclo- 
pedias from first-hand experience. They know that 
COMPTON'S has been specially built to meet 
the school requirements of today’s children and 


to support today’s school programs. 


They likewise know that COMPTON'S, in ad- 
dition, gives parents the special materials they 
need to help their children at home, and to develop 
the most effective home-school cooperation. So 
it’s not surprising that teachers everywhere give 
COMPTON'S to their own children and recom- 
mend COMPTON'S to other parents. Here’s what 


just a few teachers say: 


“| AM MOST ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT COMPTON'S. Already, after only 
a month of school, my daughter has enjoyed using it to great advantage 
I only wish I had a set in my room at school—so that my boys and girls 
there could get the rich value and enjoyment the Hollandsworths are 
getting from their set at home!"—Mrs. Charles Hollandsworth, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. (shown above with her family) 

“t HAD AN EARLY INTRODUCTION TO COMPTON'S, as a sixth grade 
teacher. So I was not at all surprised by my sixth-grade daughter's de- 
light on Christmas morning. I was surprised by third-grade David's joy 
—and am continually amazed by his constant use of the books. I can 
certainly see results—in their increased eagerness for knowledge and 
their pride in owning something both beautiful and useful.”—Mrs. Nor- 


man Bender, Memphis, Tenn 


“1 HAVE BEEN A TEACHER AND HAVE HAD ACCESS TO MANY ENCYC- 
LOPEDIAS—so have had a chance to evaluate the different ones. I es- 
pecially liked COMPTON'S because of its Fact-Index in each volume. 
My eighth-grade daughter has a very inquisitive mind, and I feel I should 
encourage her interest in knowledge. So I have chosen COMPTON'S 
to help.”—Mrs. Tom Hemer, Moweaqua, Ill 

“1 FELL IN LOVE WITH COMPTON’S WHEN I WAS TEACHING, That is 
when I decided that my own children should have COMPTON'S. I 
consider it the best to reach all needs."—Mrs. Hardin Hinton, Zebulon, 


North Carolina. 





Special Note: Hundreds of thousands of teachers throughout the nation 
ure using our Service Booklet, “Compton's at Work in the Classroom,” 
to gain the advantage of the fourfold services which COMPTON'S, and 
only COMPTON'S, provides. Write Dept. I-11, at address at right, for 


a free copy. 


teachers everywhere are giving their own 


COMPTON'S 22214. ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Hast: Cae. eal 


THE CLASSROOM-TESTED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS OF ALL AGES... 
PRE-SCHOOL THROUGH-~HIGH SCHOOL 


Children 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or 
during vacation periods. Today's pressing educational need for 
greater home-school cooperation opens up financially reward- 
ing opportunities for Compton representatives. For full infor- 
mation, write our Mr. Ray M. Johnson, Vice President. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Building, Chicago 10, Ill 











Let these labels 

be your guide 

to the wholesome 
“All-Family Drink” 


For easy recognition every bottle of 7-Up 
displays its name on the front. 

But we're striving for something more than 
simple identification. We want you to know 
exactly what goes into this refreshing soft 
drink. How pure it is. How wholesome. 
That’s why each 7-Up container carries 

a “second” label on the back 

—an ingredients listing. 

Seven-Up is just what this label 

says it is... quality which you may 
unhesitatingly recommend. 
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Quality...on the label Pes 3 
ae 
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SEVEN-UP CONTAINS: 


CARBONATED WATER. Uniformly treated to be color- 
less, odorless, tasteless. The carbonation stimulates 


digestion . . . makes drinking 7-Up more than a 
pleasure. 
SUGAR. Meets standards far more rigid than those for %, ; 
tye. ENTS 7 #L. OF" 


table sugar. Tested and retested in 7-Up laboratories ; 
to insure absolute quality. “UP BOTTLING 
CITRIC ACID. The natural acid present in citrus fruits. - | *T. Lours. MO 

In 7-Up it complements the flavor essence extracted : — 

from fresh lemons and limes. 

SODIUM CITRATE. A small amount of this valuable 
citrate helps develop the superb flavor of 7-Up. 
FLAVOR DERIVED FROM LEMON AND LIME OILS. § 
Natural oils pressed from fresh lemons and limes, , Fity, led , 

and super-refined to derive the very essence of their cae 
pure, natural flavors. 


Nothing, does it like Seven-Up! 
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ACHERS- just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW ‘tf 


By Mail-in comet 


00% ..*600% 


RIVACY! 


Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners requir 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 





20 
MONTHS 








your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 





FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages On car, furniture or 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





PAY OLD DEBTS 












for HOME REPAIRS 








STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------: 


$100% s 675 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 1995 
600° 37% 

transaction is completely 

confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 

















Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


DEPT. T - 133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 























i 
i . 
i To State Finance Company, Dept. T - 133 The following are all the debts that I have: i 
' . . Full Amount Paying + 
2 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address . 
i Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < le i 
1 ican return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost ° 5 | - 3 
whatsoever. 
| $ $ I 
§ Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your FILE eeeteenie Please list below relative information i 
1 payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? or our confidential files ’ 
i Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative (Relationship) a ! 
| Age per month $ you receive salary i 
; Name and address Street Town State Occup ~ ; 
of school you teach —_ 
Te . el . elationship 
; How long with Previous Name of Relative (Relationship) " ; 
1 present employer employment Stress Town State Occup i 
' Husband or wife's Salary ‘ ‘ 
’ employment per month $ Name of Relative (Relationship) ry 
To whom are payments on Hf) 
: auto made?’ (Name rown Strect rown State Occup ; 
§ Bank you deal with (Name) own Name of Relative (Relationship) . i 
| mount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ ad 
Ag ) D 
! What security on bank loan? Street rown State Occup 
i List below OTHER Loan or Fina: co iny (or person) you NOW owe on a loan The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if t 
i > any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. a 
g S$... to (Name) (Add.) ‘ ‘ | ten Full sion ‘ 
Sign F Stree 
§ Pay rent or real estate on Name Here \ddress = 
§ payment to? (Name) own ‘ 
§ Purpose of loan Town County State 3 
| ' 
; NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment | Final Payment i 
; of Loan $ | Payment $ Due Date | Due Date Dats : 
1 tn consideration of the A Loan, above y e ( uny at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned Mm note t » acceptance by the compar at it fic ‘ w | 
I promise to pay to said any at its office the a t of a terest as stated herein slg 1iftt | ved i 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be a ea t th beg ng Ww the above First Payment The interest he at the rate of 3 per month on that t tt u " t i 
| Due Date and « g with the above I il Pa tb LD exe tthatt Final Payment shall be equal excer i) ver month on that part « rsiwo 1 tin > i th 
| to the unpaid prin balan ind interest on ar r supaid principal balance computed « t ri r é lat being i 
§ Detauit in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 0 co t 
| due and payable ' 
ry Ut ts agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 4 
lawe of Nebraska — es ‘ 
: NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR. Berger H 
LA NATURES — a os 
u ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 4 
REQUIRED . a 
| IS NOT RECEIVED. H 
Leososesesesnsesesesee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOANewnwwesnnennmanm=mamen med 
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© FOR FINGER & BRUSH PAINTING 


@ FOR SCREEN PRINTING 


@ FOR PAINTING MODELS 


Discover untold adventure for 
yourself and your students with 
this exciting new discovery. 
Staley's Liquid Starch mixed 
with Prang Powder Tempera and 
Colored Chalks magically be- 
comes a free expression medium 
with scores of practical applica- 
tions ... Dripless Easel Painting, 
stage props, paper sculpture 
and countless color crafts. 


Add a new lilt to your teaching 
» «+ hew savings to your art 
budget with this remarkable tie- 
in medium. 


See your “Prang-Man"™ for more 
details. Write for sparkling 
booklet of creative uses. Dept. 
1-70. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO - NEW YORK | 
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have a National Champion in 


D° yot 
your town?! 


your immediate friends? 


im your s hool ‘ among 


We have one 


right here on our own staff Several 
weeks ago, Skip Palmer, one of our art 
directors, went to Watkins Glen, N.Y., 
and became National Archery Cham- 
pion in the Hunter Class. Now he is 
receiving all sorts of offers to endorse 
various archery products. You may see 
his name in other magazines endorsing 
a bow and arrow, but in The Instructor 


our other artists are threatening to wait 


until February and then draw him as 


Cupid shooting his arrows at the hearts 
of all our readers. Skip has saved some 
season and maybe 
alter a 


vacation for hunting 


as you read this he will be out 


deer with his bow and arrow. 


theme for American Education 
Week is the same as it was forthe NEA 
Centennial Celebration, “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward.” This 
week I had a letter from Wilbur Zenger 


He was greatly 


The 


of Seatile, Washington 


worried Pointing to Russia, he said 


“Is it not spending far more for educa 


the U.S?” He 


report of 


also quoted 
En-lai’s 


tion than 


from a recent Chou 
on ( ommunist ( hina’s ‘ florts to lessen 
illiteracy and provide increased educa- 
tional 

Vr Ze nger is 
is wondering about this carefully chosen 
slogan of the NEA One of 
weeklies has flatly denied that 


an educated people necessarily 


opportunittes 
not the only one who 


imerica’s 
leading 
moves 
freedom forward. 
To me it is a matter of definition, 
and the NEA is challenging each com- 
munity to decide 
Here's the 
A The 


ple is its ability 


what the words mean. 
starter 

Educated Peo- 
sifuattons 


skill 


discernment, 


measure of an 
fo meet neu 


and explore new areas with good 


judgment, and spiritual 


2. Freedom is the privilege which in- 


dit iduals 


and groups have of making 


their own decisions and then living by 
those choices. This includes respecting 
that same right for evervone 


!. Forward is moving toward ridding 


ourselves of self-imposed barriers and 


restrictions that keep us from making 


our greatest contribution to the com- 


mon good, 
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FRIENDLY CHATS 


EDITOR 


WITH THE 


Now don't think I have done 
work for you by defining these terms. I 
haven't, for each of you must translate 
the 


riences of the group you teach, 


your 


their meaning into everyday expe- 


\ picture is said to be worth a thou- 
sand words the trouble is, how do you 
find the right one, for excellent articles 
often with nary an illustration. 
When all other sources are exhausted, 
we go out and take one ourselves. That 
Rosemary Sahrle and Cynthia 
imrine did for many of the illustra- 
tions in the Fall Parade of Books. Our 
Dansville Public Library the set- 
ting, for at the the pictures 
taken school hadn't opened. Inciden- 
lo« al ‘ hildren 
as models, and often stop by our office 
to offer their and bring new 
candidates for our approval. 


arrive 


is what 


was 
time were 


tally, our enjoy serving 


services, 
The latest piece of educational jar- 


but of 


educ a- 


gon is the term permissiveness 
all the 


tional leaders there is none that I like 


ideas advocated by our 


better. lt takes many forms—a permis- 


sive atmosphere, permissive relation- 
ships, permissive behavior, but it simply 
means having respect for the ideas and 
It needs to 
but 


sure 


actions of others around us. 
be practiced not only in schools, 
Mu he rever people congregate. / am 
that after you have read Charles Dent's 
article on page 6, you will realize some 
new applications of this word that can 
have real meaning for all of us. 


He hasn't visited you yet, but Santa 


Claus has been our office guest for sev- 


eral weeks. Last Friday | previewed 
our Christmas issue in our artists’ stu- 
dio. Of the year’s Instructors, we work 


the hardest over September but we get 
the The 


stories must be extra special, the plays 


most excited over December. 
are selected with unusual care, and the 
the art pages are tested 
office looks like 
Be on the look- 


Instructor 


projects tor 
until Else 
Santa Claus’s workshop 


( resse’s 


out for December 


weeks 


your 


hence 
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Make Teaching Easier 
And Learning a Vivid 
Experience 


To impressionable first-graders or 
“sophisticated” sixth-graders “flannel 
board time” means a fascinating ses- 
sion when Teacher becomes a magician 
.. . learning is fun... and “hard” 
subjects become enchantingly interest- 
ing. The surface of the flannel board 
becomes a place of fantasy where col- 
orful felt shapes adhere like magic. In 
logical progression, meaningful sym- 
bols appear. They’re not abstract. An 
apple is a real, red thing that you can 
see and touch and manipulate. How 
easy it is to associate the number “2” 
with two apples that have become as 
familiar as the juicy ones in Mom’s re- 


trigerator. 


From the point of view of promi- 
nent educators, flannel board teaching 
has been described as a most flexible, 
graphic method with all of the factors 
that 


teac hing 


contribute to successful visual 
methods — drama, color, 
progression, 


“magic,” participation, 


quick association, high retention. 


Instructo makes dozens of felt cut- 
out sets for many subjects at extreme- 
ly low prices. There are sets for lan- 
guage arts, arithmetic, music, geogra- 
phy, science, and story-telling. Prices 
start at just fifty cents. 


Instructo Flannel Boards come in all 
sizes from 18 x 28 inches to 36 x 48 
inches. They are sturdy, framed in fin- 
ished oak, and are covered with long- 
wearing flannel. Teachers can purchase 
them for as little as $3.25. 


A new 32-page book, “Teaching 
With The Flannel Board,” by Paul E. 
Long, Director, Visual 
I ducation, School District ot Philadel- 
phia, is now available. It contains doz- 
ens of the most helpful kind of sug- 
gestions on how to get the most out of 
the flannel board. Nearly fifty photo- 
graphs show the flannel board set up 


Division of 


just as you would use it in class in a 
great variety of subjects. You'll want 
a copy of this authoritative guide. It 
is only fifty cents. 


We'd like to give you our free 20- 
page catalog showing the entire line of 
Instructo Flannel Boards and Felt 
Cut-Outs designed to help the teacher 
in many, many ways. Write for your 
copy today. 


SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 


insTRUCTOM 


FLANNEL BOARDS -FELT CUT-OUTS 
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JACRONDA MBG. CO. 


Dept. 4A, 5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 

















ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 





‘Our Miee Brooke’ 





EVE ARDEN 


STAR OF “THE EVE ARDEN SHOW,” CBS TELEVISION 


S “OUR MISS BROOKS,” I have spent many 

make-believe years in high school classrooms. As 
Eve Arden, however, | have been more concerned with 
the actual problems of two grade-school children— 
my daughters, Liza and Connie. 


There seems to be a general misconception that children 
whose parents are in show business are almost always sent 
to private schools. From my experience, | consider this the 
exception rather than the rule. It is unfortunately true 
that the child of a theatrical parent is subjected to a cer- 
tain curiosity from his or her classmates. Their reaction. 
and this may come from their parents. seems to be that 
there is something special about a boy or girl whose par- 
ents are considered celebrities. 


My husband and I have tried to take pains to make sure 
that our children regard our profession like any other job 
—and they are not unduly impressed with it. But because 
the temptation is there, it is important that our children in 
their formative years not be given special privileges that 
set them apart from other youngsters-—and private schools 
may tend to invite this distinction. 

There are, of course. exceptions. The child may have 
certain problems that require special tutoring and closer 
supervision. But to me, public education is the best an- 
swer to my children’s needs. 


peaks as a Mother 


AN AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK MESSAGE 


So much publicity has been given to overcrowded 
classrooms and overworked teachers that it would be 
foolish for any intelligent parent to deny that these 
problems do exist. That an effort is being made to 
overcome them is of first importance, and I believe 
these efforts must be increasingly strenuous. Yet the 
fact is that, despite the problems besetting the public 
schools today, there is overwhelmingly much in favor 
of the public school system as compared to a program 
supporting private institutions of learning, such as 
some other countries have. 


When I speak of the public school, | am not talking of 
its effect on our American way of life. Back in the first 
paragraph I explained that my concern is very specialized. 
I'm thinking of what public school does for my Liza and 
Connie. 


The public school ts a special world in itself to a child. 
actually not unlike the world in which he finds himself a- 
an adult. Here a child plays and studies with children of 
different cultural and economic backgrounds. Where pri- 
vate schools may tend to develop in a child a sense of being 
different, the public school affords him the opportunity of 
discovering his individuality through his relationships with 
children of different backgrounds. 


The public school teacher, with a program planned for 
no single social or economic level, is well prepared to bet- 
ter understand children from all walks of life. 


When the school day is over, a child naturally must have 
friends as a normal cutlet for fun and play. When all the 
other kids go to public school, it is difficult for private- 
school students to make friends. There seems to be a tend- 
ency for the private-school pupil to feel like an outcast in 
his own neighborhood. 


The only criticism of the public school system that 
I might offer is its refusal to accept anybody younger 
than a five-year-old for kindergarten! I insist that my 
sons, Duncan and Douglas, three and four years old 
respectively, know more at this tender age than I did 
at the age of seven! But their turn is coming. .... 
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vironment does it take to get childr n to for, each ant pated experience that he 
assume leadersh p in determinin what can tempel his plans with the feed-backs 
takes place therein? Is there a conflict 1 that he gets from children’s insights and 
purpose when teachers strive to dev lop a thinking. In this kind of environment, the 
permissive atmosphere among the group Plans for the Day” get written on the 
and at the same time de velop potentiali board ol othe rwist noted as interestin: 
ties in individual children? variations in the daily schedule develop i 
Cooperative plannin: enables teachers to i 
. . e i : ; 
develop the “we will” spirit, and provides 
[' SHOULD be pou ted out that a per- opp rtunities lor motivatins the children 
missive classroom environment differs in a much more eflective manner than by 
from a formally controlled one in several using the all too common technique ol 
ways In teacher-directed situations it is saying, “Close your arithmetic books, it’s 
assumed that the pupils are ready and now time for spelling,” or “The bell has 
willing to « ymply with the teacher's direc- rung and it’s now time for lunch.” 
tions either because of their interest and 
ability or because they feel they have no A third characteristic of the permissive 
other choice [his goes for all undertak- environment s that the teacher makes 
ings, whether coloring a stencil, working a over-all plans for working with children in 
0 ou ave skill-drill exercise, having show and tell, terms of the total day, not just the differ 
writ i story, or reading silently. ‘The ent segments that make up each day. It 
teacher sir ply iys trom day to day what 1S important that tea hers and children 
» a will be going on tomorrow Then tomor- alike realize what can be iccomp! shed in 
Permissiveness row comes and whatever has been an- workin tovether in laree blocks of time 
nounced previously is undertaken without This procedure, coupled witl i teacher's 
any significant questions being raised, and interest in thematic teaching or problem- 
+ the routine not disturbed centered units. tichtens the natural rela- 
9 Standin out in contrast ts the tea¢ he r t! nships between all subject tter areas, 
in our oom o who assumes that the roup membe! be- and keeps the teacher from de ling with 
CO more inter ted in wh itevel is to children as ll the i! ralns co ild only en- 
take place I they have some part in decid- eave in six behaviors or functions spell- 
ing on the steps that lead to their involve- i heurin drawin readin writing, 
ment in i In this situation the teacher and playi Children can do all of these 
NE Way for teachers to e1 Mu tl ul cot not assume th I ponsibility tor de- thi Dut a cCharact { olten over- 
Q) DO ind rls le b { by cidin ervthir that re om to ha ypen looked t} it t} ; . j j 
providi i perm ive cla environ- from day to day. but the pupils then ives 
ment where children are et ira 1 to help to decide such things to the degree The final characteristic of the permis- 
assume leadership roles in p : what that they understand the long-range plans sive environment, to be touched upon only 
happens to them. Although this principle being considered. For those teachers who _ lightly here, is the teacher's interest in in- 
ol learn ism t particu r| difhicult to feel that each student 1 unique and has dividual dillerer Th nterest must 
understand, it certainly see hard to put omethir special to contribute either as extend to all areas of | dership potential 
into p! mtice il the cla roo! | | illy a lead r or i alk 1] ve tl pro aur I childret and not u t academi achi ve- 
does this seem true when one lo lor evi- is a desirable one As far as its beu ment. ‘Too many teachers have yet to an- 
dence ol pupu leader hip ind itive in worth the time spent such teachers prob- swer the qu I for themselves as to 
the classroom doings that exter beyond ably feel that the mastery of content per s« what the school doing for the leader- 
teacher-dominated situatior Is not tl d desired unless the processt ship potent il of each youngster as a part 
It i u ested that i ttl up an en- uscd al llustrative of democratic leader- of the regular work of the classroom, be 
vironment where a premiu laced on nip pl he one of the so-called gifted children o 
initiative in plannit ind cart out I it the kind of cl oom ene not. The thing that seems desirabl for 
dea the teacher should p ri itten- \ ! t tl most condut e te chil- the teache1 to learn w s to seem to abd 
tion to what the child can do. rather than dren's assumu leadersl pi les, however, cate the center of the ring as the star per- 
to what he should do in light of adult ex- t should he pointed out that the two en- former. and to d velop several sub-rings 
pe ations or rade standard \W ilk h lor vironment ist ce s¢ rib qd are not! utually with n th cl srooms wh re each indi- 
cues trom the child: behavior which exclusive. ‘There should be no conflict really vidual is beine given many opportunities 


t what 1s education- between teacher direction and pupil par- to star in his own way. This seems to be 


} 


| ive wmhcance as 
ally de Sil ible 1 he old ad ( ( h Idren ticipauior I the te achet will always nnd the essence of tl teacher's und rst indin 





should be seen and not heard. should ways of working consistently with children, of individual differences 


not hold in today s classrooms and not i! wittinely FIVE the impression 
, ° ° e 

Much can be contributed by children of havine the environment change sud- 
when teachers give them the opportunity denly and without warning from a com- B uT HOW does the teacher keep from 
to plan cooperatively. Some big questions, pletely la faire situation to the other feeling a conflict between finding 
however, stand out at this point. Can extreme of a completely dominated one. ways of abdicating his status role, and be- 
children help decide on important content ing in a position to fulfill his responsibili- 
and procedures, and is all the time that A second characteristic of the permis- ties to every child in the classroom? The 
is spent in letting them help plan really sive environment is that the teacher knows answer to this seems to be that he can 


well spent? What kind of classroom en- so well, and has planned so thoroughly sometimes do a Continued on } 111 
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Highlights 


of your November issue 


[_ ae Education Children’s Books. It's twenty-seven 


Week, Book Week, Thanksgiving— 
they are all well covered in your 
Instructor this month, 

Want a good clipping to display on 
the school bulletin board when parents 
come visiting during American Educa- 
tion Week? Eve Arden’s editorial (page 
>) is a fine tribute to our public school 
system from an outstanding actress. 

The Supermarket Checker on page 
17, a community helper practically un- 
known twenty years ago. 

The 


month is on teaching 


Lifework Poster this 


a wonderful oc- 


Instructor 


cupation, as you'll agree (page 18). 


Vrs. 


Canada, and Olive 


Owen finishes her series on 


Vartin has her con- 


cluding Canadian story. And then as a 


climax, there is an Elva Daniels Cana- 
dian song on page 21. A tuney tune 
with zesty words. 

The Thanksgiving Unit on page 22 


is suitable fur any primary grade. 


. the discussion on page 23 is a 
different These third-graders 
made an visit to their State 
Capitol, even meeting with the Gover- 


story. 


extensive 


nor. We question the suitability of this 
activity for the average third grade 
you'll have to read it and decide. 


On page 25 
the Dutch artist, Pieter de Hooch. 


a beautiful picture by 


Nice 


Thanksgiving theme. 


Did you enjoy the Mayflower on the 
If so, you will like page 26 and 
Why do we use Mayflower Il 
at so date? Because we knou 
that will want it for Thanks- 
giving, and by that time they will prob- 
ably have lost track of pictures shown 


when the ship arrived. 


cover?’ 
7 too, 
late a 


teachers 


Speaking of Thanksgiving, don’t miss 
the jointed The 
cornhusk napkin rings will be attrac- 
tive on the table. 


figures on page 31. 


Rockets for Veterans Day on the next 


page easy, effective craftwork. 


For American Education Week—three 
page 33; more 


tiptop suggestions on 


on 45 and 50-51. 


See pages 34-35 for a kindergarten 
unit and two kindergarten or first-grade 


stories_-one for Thanksgiving. 


Every year many teachers ask us for 
the River Through the 

This year we've printed the 
37, with a rhythm-band 


“Over and 
Wood.” 
song on 


lesson to boot. 


page 


Don’t miss the rest of the stories, and 


the November verse on page 41, espe- 
cially “Cranberry John.” 
Do-It-Yourself Dramatics (43-46) is 


chuck-full of ideas for November days 


What to do with your bright children 


who need special enrichment activities 


Many excellent suggestions on page 47 


Commonly discussed in art work- 
shops—should every child in the class 
do the same thing? Whether you agree 
page 49 or 


with our frank answer on 


not, you will want to read it. 

0, look carefully 
You'll find art ac- 
tried 


Starting on page 
through page 53. 
tivities that other 
and found successful. What do we mean 
by successful? that the chil- 


opportunities for real ex 


teachers have 
Simply 
dren have 
pression and emotional growth. 

Big highlight of the issue begins on 
page 79—The Instructor Fall Parade of 


pages long, and is full of articles, sug- 
gestions, and reviews of the latest and 
best fall books. After the attractive 


cover comes a Book Week poem. 

. three major articles that you will 
not want to miss are on pages 81, 83, 
and 89. Special Book Week art activi- 
are given on page 82, and fall 
books are reviewed on pages 84 and 85. 


lies 


... four special Banner Books select- 
ed by Phyllis Fenner are included, one 
for each grade level in your school. If 
you buy no other books during Book 
Week you will want to buy those four. 

. and if you are just organizing a 
library, you will appreciate page 93. 


{t th 
To Try 


Valley 


e back of the magazine is “Want 
it?” page 117, from a school in 


Stream, N.Y. It has many ideas 


for getting parents’ support. 


And 


some 


write te 


How 


juicy 
First Class Mail, page 120. 


finish it off there are 


the 


just to 
letters to editor in 
(You might 
sometime.) 


> us yourself 


*s that for a good issue? As 


we said in the beginning there's lots 


in it, 
teacher 


than any one 


M.L.M. 


almost more 


can use! 


Special Offer to TEACHERS: 


Now you can take your whole class on thrilling, educational 


“guided tours” of the world’s most exciting country—America! 
AS A DEMONSTRATION 





THIS SAVAGE DEVIL DANCE is still performed each year by the Apache indians. Long ago, this fierce 
tribe gathered nuts and berries for food—and hunted small game with boomerangs. But when 
European horses were introguced to the Southwest, the Apache way of life changed overnight—and 
they became the most dangerous and bicodthirsty of all indians! The Apaches have many strange 
customs; a warrior, for example, is forbidden te speak to his mother-in-law 


at her face! 





GIANT PADDLE WHEEL STEAMERS used to take 20 days for a Mississipp! voyage—which a modern jet plane makes in 
two hours. But these shallow draft ships were perfectly suited to the perils of the River. Even huge floating logs were 
turned to splinters by their churning caken paddies! The most famous of all Mississippi pilots was Samuel! Clemens— 
whose pen name Mark Twain” means ‘two fathoms (12 ft.) deep water” in the fascinating language of the river boat men. 


bas 





WHERE 1S THE OLDEST HOUSE IN AMERICAT You'll find it 
in St. Augustine, Florida. This colorful city was founded 
more than 40 years before Jamestown was settied by the 
English! Four different national fiags have flown over this 
buliding. Tories hid here during the American Revotution 


Here’s what you 


[HE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL S0O- 
CIETY invites you t vin the thousands 
f teachers who are sharing the pleasures of 
he “Know Your America’ Program with 
their pupils 
As an intr 
send you the 
above for only 
what you get 
1. 29 breathtaking color photos of our “Na 
tional Park Wonderlands These pictures 


offers to 
shown 
Here's 


wluction, the Society 
4-part gift 


package 


(Value $2.00) 


are already gummed and perforated 
ready for mounting 

2. A colorful album in which to mount the 
photos, including a 7500-word text — full 
of interesting facts that will make the 
scenic wonders history indus- 


tries and traditions of America come 
alive in your classroom 

3. A GIANT 28 x 40-inch WALL MAP of the 
U.S., especially prepared for the Ameri 


can Geographical Society, with all the 
important § cities rivers and mountains 
clearty shown 

4. In addition, if you decide to continue, 
you will receive FREE a handsome red, 
white and blue pull-drawer Library Case 
to protect your albums 

This package will demonstrate how deeply 

the children will enjoy this new program 


and how much they can learn from it. Each 





BOSSY PINS AND BULLDOZERS are made trom the same 
kind of stee! ingot as this one, shown emerging white-hot 
from a huge furnace. Today, the United States produces 
sdout aaif of ali the steel in the world—or more than 
1000 pounds for each man, woman and child in America 








© BIG WALL MAPi 





© INFORMATIVE ALBUM! 
© 29 FULL-COLOR STAMPS! 








a 





| SPONSORED BY 74 





or even to look 


family for touring 


get...for just One DIME! 


month the Society will take you on fascinat 


expert guides. You'll visit 


ing “trips” with 
our national parks e ir teeming me 








tropolises and historic shrine make neu 
discoveries every month 

But the real value of this proxram will be 
reflected in the increased erest in learning 
that your whole t ill show 

Here is how it works: Each month, the So 
ciety issues a colorful rmative booklet 
containing a 7500-word | ire-text on some 
aspect of America. writt« by particula 
expert in the fleld. With « h album, you will 
also receive a magnificet set of about 30 
full-color photo-print nmed and perfo 
rated, which illustrate t} bject. The chi 
dren can mount these photo-prints right mto 
the album. This way he earn thorough! 


and enjoy themselve ame time 


Mail Coupon with Only Ten Cents 


Simply accept the * 0) demonstration set 
for only ten centa. There » obligation. If 
you do not choose to « i“ imply notify 
2s and no further albur will be sent. If 
however, you are delights with the tria 
package and do wish ¢t continue you pay 
only $1.00 for each monthly “tour” there 
after. Mail the coupon t to the Americar 
Geographical Society's | ~ Your America 
Program, Dept. IM-1! urden City, New 


York, 


THE AMERICAN 


sm 







THE WEW “KNOW YOUR AMERICA” PROGRAM will take you ( 
to California's fabulous Tournament of Roses—then back 
to New York to watch the giant balloon parade at Thanks 
Giving time. Wherever you go, experts will describe every 
fascinating detail. What a wonderful way to prepare the 
in person” some day! 





TAKE ih ¢ 
for only 





or - 
ra —. 
“ rm 
A) atom ant 
+ 7. \ wonte® em | 
~~ \ oo 





A) 


EXTRA FREE GIFT! 
Magnificent wall map of U.S. 
Over 3 ft. wide! 





















S Op 4 7 
= vay ene 
- ~ g 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Know Your America Program 
Dept. 1M-11, Garden City, N.Y 
I I’ 
ny inte ' ‘ inti 
informati ‘ N ‘ I'a \ 
4 " l rey 
nt the a ' ‘ A gi TD 
Wall M [ sS 
indersta unt n h ‘ 
4 1 | ‘ ' 
pri . s1 
Aft tr t 
t Id i I 
Please Print 
Z Sta 
Mail Coupon Promptly with Only 10« 
Offer ‘ t \ 
< ~ 4 ’ 
cS >> 4g e® tt: 
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Get this outstanding CHRISTMAS IN THE CLASSROOM § 


POST 
Art Project Packet right away... send for it today! PAID 
Here's help the busy teacher surely can use during the ‘full sched 


be 











ule'’ days ahead of Christmas. And your boys and girls will 
pretty excited about the variety of projects, something to every 
ones liking. 
DECORATIONS @ GIFTS © GREETINGS e FAVORS 
. Beautiful Christmas scenes, suitable for window pictures, blackboard 
—_ borders and posters, will make your classroom ‘the most talked 
\ ” about” in your school an impressive Nativity scene, a cozy 
: a Td fireplace or prancing reindeer! 
‘<= 
ph ae The quick, easy-to-make gifts, greeting cards and “take home" 
INN decorations will delight your students, too. 
hae 
i /¢ , 
pod’ Lots of Designs to Use Lots of Ways! 
HANDEERCHIEF 
WOLOER SANTA HOLLY BELL CHOIR BOY STARS 
SNOWMAN REINDEER TREES ORNAMENTS 
POINSETTIA CAMEL WISE MEN CANDLES 


Ann Marie's NEW 1957 
Christmas Art Packet 





yse i 
t ANN MARIE'S Christmas Art Service 
Dept. 217, 6048 Avondale, Chicago 31, Ill. 
Bo es ol ; Please RUSH Complete new 1957 Christmas 
PLACE CARD g Art Packets at $I. No €.0.0.'s 
' PLEASE PRINT 
F ' 
Save time...save planning Fic. was, we. 
. ' 
. order your Ann Marie g AooRESS 
' . 7 
Christmas Art Packettoday! # ©" wone sagen 
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Soundcratt Magnetic 


RECORDING TAP 


for the classroom teacher 


A specialized full line 
of recording tapes— 
specifically designed 
for classroom use 


For length of life — LIFETIME TAPE 
Guaranteed for a lifetime, Soundcraft's Mylar®-base 
LIFETIME TAPE combines high fidelity with extreme 
longevity. With its miracle Mylar-base, LIFETIME TAPE will 
never break, shrink, or deteriorate. And every teacher or student— 
experienced or not with recording equipment—can use it safely. 


For 50% more play — PLUS-50 TAPE —Provides 50% more high 
fidelity. Up to one hour and 36 minutes of continuous tape on a 

7” reel—without touching the recorder. This easy-to-use feature makes 
it the perfect tape for every use. PLUS-S0 is also a 

Mylar-base tape and will not deteriorate. 


For general classroom work — RED DIAMOND TAPE—Pre-coated, full frequency, 
RED DIAMOND Acetate Tape is the teacher’s workhorse tape... 
won't flake, crack, peel, chatter or squeal. Protects sensitive recorder 


head. Substantial enough for every recorder use. _ 


@® DuPont Trademark 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
10 E. 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


soundcraftt 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPES 
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MEETING 





PAUL L. HILL 


Public Schools, 


vupchatoaies, 
iu 


in Your 


aba was a sweet, docile child 
4 in the third grade. She tried 
hard, but was in the slowest read- 
ing group and had troui with 
number work Her teacher, Miss 
Gray, noted some reversals her 
reading and in her writing of num- 
bers, and some persisting baby talk. 
The other children did not dislike 
her but they seldom included her 
in their activities. When she was 
included, she played “baby” parts. 

In the cumulative record, Miss 
Gray noted that Ethel had made a 
slow start in the first grade but the 
teacher felt that retainine her 
might affect her sweet disposition. 
The second-grade patte rm was 


CHILDREN'S NEEDS 


burn, 








PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


"> 





THE SPEEDLINER prints without 


84° ink in from 1 to & colors at one 
$ & TAX time. Takes from post card to 8', 

x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of paper and turns out 4G to 6O copies per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master This machine precision built— 
sturdy masy to handle or store gives many 


years of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. It 
is clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
»perate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
you can buy. Mundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country 

Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 


Dept. TS, 4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. 












New Jersey 


Ivan Busatt Studio 


Is there an ETHEL 


Room? 


about the same, with the begin- 
nings of baby talk and clinging to 


the teacher at every opportunity. 
Miss Gray also noted that Ethel 
had an IQ of 105 on the group 


test of intelligence given at the end 


of the kindergarten year. However, 
since Ethel was the youngest child 
in her group, her teacher had rec- 


ommended another year in kinder- 
garten, 

Inquiry as to why this recom- 
mendation was not carried out re- 
that, Ethel first 
presented for the kindergarten, the 
prin ipal had pointed out her late 
birth date and general immaturity 

Continued on page 118) 


‘The Perry Pictures 
TEACHERS! ORDER NOW for 
Gartetmes and the Holidays! 


ve aled when was 








Rea the best rt, for use in 
t ONT . Two CENTS for 30 or more 
r — s | 60 cents 
TODAY f i 
Nativit 
M 
fig ‘ 
‘ won. © 
t ‘ 
Art 4 
M 1 \ 
ail 
‘ rut K ael 
‘ G a t 
r ' “ xg py 
56. page CATALOGUE t 600 all illustrati 
for 25 cents. 
Perey Pictures Inc., Box 13, Maiden, Mass. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
_, CONSIDERED - 


r who « hors 
publicat ' hig r r ait nati ' list 
und beautifi y a ed t ks All subjects wel 
‘ li ly 
GREENWICH ‘800k ‘PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson Fi 
New York 17, x Y 


PINE CONES-—™ 

r. 24 ~ : taalee i ; : wreatl 
WESTERN TREE CONES 

1925 GBrooklane, Corvallis, Oregon 




















ae 


POP OP OPO 


FRONTIER foD-O = bons 


Constructed of durable Dupont Flame Resistant, 
. waterproof plastic, for extra durability. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping 
view shows a unique ONE PIECE con- 

struction utilizing extended folding table legs, supporting roof 





BA aot vous ho ED DEGREE AFTER HOURS 


la vegin Jan. 30 Saturday 


Feb. 1 Fully recite trai 


Sr 
NA Ti ONAL, COLLEGE ‘OF 
"e28 Sheridan. Evanston, Itilinois. 


rv fi 


EDUCATION, 

























pa little housekeepers. It is Heide. 
decorated with shutters, win- 
dows, flower boxes and shrubs. 


Same size as cabin Only $1 


(Plus 25¢ postage.) 





dows may 


| 
ay RANCH HOUSE FOR GIRLS — SECRET CLUBHOUSE FOR BOYS 

= from 4 to 14 
yl Terrific value at this unbe' mocenly low price. We are the largest Mfg 
Ad and Dists. of playhouses in the L 
Your satisfaction guaranteed. Was Nationally advertised at $1.98. Now 
only $1 
almost 9 sq. ft. of floor space King size replica, complete with slop- 
ing roof. Authentically imprinted Split-Log walls Large door and win- 
be opened and closed for 
and outdoor play. Gives children unlimited scope to use their ima: ney oo | 
. tion. Youngsters can play Nursery Games, like Little Red Riding 
wb ty Hansel & Gretel, ete 
Western Jail for Rustle rs, Bunkhouse for Rough Riding C ‘owboys, Settlers’ Cabin 
attacked by Indians, ete Shipped pre-assembled with 4 interlocking roof ~ 
Sets upin | minute No tools necessary. Orders ship: 
check or M.0. plus 25e shipping charge on each house. Guaranteed! Sorry, noc.o.D. "s. 


FRONTIER CABIN 22. Ssccrsitess Bee si0s reimnt “e" raonts 


Endless hours of excitement and fun for every child 
S. Over 100,000 satisfied customers 
It's huge, over 3 ft. high, approx. 23 cu. ft. interior, covers 
ater: ‘or year round indoor 


Older children find it exciting to use as a 


within 24 hours. Send cash 























HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 


Washington, D.C. 


DISCUSSING 
THE ART SUBJECT 





Boy with Pomegranates 
Painted by Pieter de Hooch 


How fortunate we are to see the 
This one 


A! rHOUGH this picture was paint- 


ed in Holland three hundred nside of a Dutch home! 
years ago, 1ts sunple story is tume- might appeal gloomy if sunlight 
less. Substitute blue jeans, a sweat- were not filtered through orange 
er, and ashort haircut, and it curtains and reflected from biscuit- 
would become the picture of any colored walls 
modern boy helping his mother. It Let us look around the tidy inte- 
Ss interesting to realize that chil- rior while the moeder 1s busy with 
dren who lived long ago and far her son Look at the door first. 
away helped the same way that lhis kind is always called a Dutch 
irls and boys do today aoo! What is unusual about it? 
Deser he this boy s appt ance As we look through, we sec an- 
and tell why you might have mis other door with handsome trim- 
taken him for a girl. In some parts ming, and beyond that another and 
the Netherlands even today, still another We go deeper and 
boys do not have their hai cul deeper into the picture 
short until they go to school Licht from the window falls up- 
Notice the collar the lad wears on a high-backed chau It is the 
What Americans of long ago wore same kind of chair the Pilgrims 
when they had any In those 


1 , 13 ' , 
the same kind What could ex- nad 


plain this similarity Continued on page 12 





STRATCO AUDIOVISUALS LTD. 


introduces 


RELATED RHYTHMS 


_... Separate in function 





Related in ideas _ 
2 filmstrips in color and 1 LP recording 
for Kindergarten - Grade Il 
(Order +101) 


101A - Rhythm in Nature 

Filmstrip 1018 - At the Carnival 

Recording 101C - Carnival Rhythms: Nature Rhythms 
(12” LP) 


Each tocl, used separately, presents a different aspect of rhythm. 


Filmstrip 


All three tools, used in total, present through 
real life photography and original music a well 
rounded experience in rhythm. 


For further information, write: 
STRATCO AUDIOVISUALS LTD. 

in association with STURGIS-GRANT PRODUCTIONS 
322 East 44th Street 


New York City 17, N.Y. 














4 Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's 





SENSATIONAL VALUE 


4 pencils in Christmas Box 


Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 


3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Your pupil's or friend’s name printed in gold on 
3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, novelty 
Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value at an economy price. 4 
pencils printed in gold with individual names. 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 
individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 
Card” Christmas Box. 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 
vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 
gay Christmas Box. 


i 


rig where) Ne Pe. 
2. oo ee oe Pomme. 





EXCITING NEW “’SLIDE-RULE’” PENCIL BOX 


Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- 
printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- 
ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding 
cover. Complete multiplication table is also on 
the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 3 5¢ 
2 WEEKS DELIVERY—We guarantee two week delivery on all 
orders from the day we receive them. Our new printing machin- 
ery and process makes this possible. 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


Nitro, West Virginia 


Please fill the attached order. (Print or type names for imprinting) 


SCHOOL NAME_ 








ADDRESS 
CITY 





TITLE __ SIGNATURE __ 
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li¢ 


17¢ 


20¢ 


27¢ 


50¢ 























SOUTHWARD BOUND. Its be- 


make a 
i is to 
und how much more fun! 


coming almost as simple to 

quick trip to a warm climate as 
tay home 
Jaman ‘ 


one of the 


glimpsed in our heading) is 
places that seem to lack 
a delightful holiday. The 
particularly 


nothing tor 


sie line ure active im pro 


moting travel to Jamaica and other 
Caribbean destination 

olombian National Air 
glad to send a colorful 


Lalypeo Cruse folder 


\vianea ( 
ways vill be 


nd informative 


It gis details of three winter vacation 
plans tor this largest of the British West 
Nraclie including transportation to the 
island and stays of seven or fourteen 
days, the latter including a tour 

in conjunction with Eastern \ir 
Lines, KLM Reval Dutch Airlines offer 
at puchage vacation ol even days in 
Jumaica. Delta Air Lines make a simi 
lar arrangement up to Dee. 15 

Among Deltas other Millionaire 
Dream Vacation” locations are Puerto 
Rico and Nassau BOAC. has several 


Skyway Vacations” in Jamaica and al 


» in Nassau and Bermuda. Nassau and 
Havana re wrapype i up in gay pat khages 
by National Audrline between Dee, 20 
amd April 15 li the Virgin Islands 
appeal, Pan American World Airways 


you'in a hotel at Mt. Thomas 


to Nov. 30 


well place 
Croix for three day 


or ™ 
Air France, in co-operation with con 
necting carriers, outlines three two 
week trips among the West Indies. 
Freighter Trips 

Does a freighter trip in the Carib 
bean take your eye There's a leisure 
ly Li«day cruise of the Lnited Fruit 


New York every Sat 


calling 


Company leaving 


for Cristobal, Canal Zone 


urday 

it ports in Panama or Costa Rica and 
including the Panama Canal The ship 
is your hotel in ports. From the Pa 
cifte coast (Seattle, San Francisco, and 


Angeles) there are oth- 


excursion trip 


the port of Leos 


er Loited Fruit to Pana- 


ma Twice each month, the “Southern 
Cross” of the Peninsular and Occiden 
tal Steamship Company leaves Miami 
for a L2-day Caribbean voyage which 
touches at four ports —Aruba and Cura- 
cao in the Netherlands West Indies; 


La Guaira, Venezuela; Havana, Cuba. 


Did You Say Flerida? 


bh rida these days, can be reached 
quickly 


ll arrangement 
Puckage tour 


very with assurance of having 


complete in advance 


featuring tamous resorts 


ss destinations, are put on a year-round 
basis by the Atlantic Coast Line Rail 
road, National Airline inclusive dates 
for Florida east or west coast pac hage 
vacations are Dee. 20 to April 15. Delta 
Air Lines would place you in Miami 
Beach or fort Lauderdale for seven 
days up to Deer Northeast Airlines 
und Northwest Airlines offer “house 
party” package tours centering in Mi- 
yumi Beach. Motor coach lines such as 


and Greyhound 


Prailways have 
fine offerings in all-expense trips. 


many 


CITIES EAST AND WEST. Ii you 
live along the Atlantic coast, you could 
take of the year-round tour 
service of the Seaboard Railroad to 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash 
Historic Virginia. The 
are listed for pac k 


ady antage 


age tours by Northwest Airlines, as are 
Seattle, Portland, Vancouver, and Vic 
toria on the west coast New England- 


ers looking forward to spending a long 


Veterans Day week end in New York 
should investigate the special round 
trip plus hotel and entertainment pack- 
age of the New Haven Railroad. 

In San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
the Lnion Pacitie Railroad eases the 
way, year round, for 3-, 4-, and 5-day 
vacation tours, not escorted. The 


Southern Pacific Railway makes a spe 


cialty of its Disneyland Package Tour 
in combination with the Gray Line of 
sight-seeing buses. Its California Holi- 
day Tour adds Hollywood studios to 


Disneyland and extends the hotel stay. 


HAWAIL AND THE PACIFIC, Ii 


you enjoy ocean travel and long for a 


glimpse ot Hawaii you could leave 
San Francisco Dec. 20 or Los Angeles 
Dee. 21, by the Matson Line, have a 
couple of glorious days in the Islands, 


Angeles Jan. 3. A 


and return to Los 


longer sojourn would mean arrival in 
San Francisco Jan. 14 The “Lurline” 
of the Matson Line makes a Christmas- 
New Year's cruise along Mexico's west 
coast to Acapuleo, where it remains for 


suils from San Francisco 
Angeles Dee. 23, and re- 
2 and 3 
Company 


three days It 
De« 22. Los 
turns to California ports Jan 

The Hawaiian Steamship 
lists twice-aemonth sailings to Honolulu 
for its one-class ship, the “Leilani,” al- 
lowing three days and nights in 
the Islands The same ship makes two 
holiday cruises (Thanksgiving and 
Christmas) to Paciti of Mexico, 


two 


ports 


leaving San Franciseo Nov. 21 and 
De« 19, Lo Angeles Nov. 22 and De« 
20. Each cruise is 13 days long, with 
three days at Acapuleo and two at 


Passengers may live aboard 


Mazatlan 
ship in port or make side trips. 


Seuth Pacific and Far Eaat 


Could you plan for a more extended 


vovage f If so. what would be more 
festive than a holiday cruise to the 
South Pacific or the Far East? The 
Matson Line provides the former dur- 
ing November, December, and January 
to places with magic names Pahiti, 
Fiji, Samoa, New Zealand, Australia. 
And at the same season, American 
President Lines offer four cruises to 
such oriental countries and regions as 


Japan, the Philippines, Thailand, Hong 
Kong—-and, if you've a sabbatical year 

world tours Water and air 
travel are sometimes combined. 








If one of the travel suggestions in this department particularly interests 


you, won't you write us? 


information, Just address 


We shall be glad to see that you receive further 
Trips and Tours, The instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Something FOR Nothing? 


YES, INDEED! This time it is literally true. In planning 
that next trip of yours, you can count on us to help. We 
received so many appreciative comments from grateful 


readers that we are resuming 


rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


and any educator is welcome to take advantage of it, 
without obligation. We don't make reservations or 
attempt to take the place of a commercial travel agency, 
but we can and will get helpful literature and guidance 


information from reliable sources. 


Oraveling :.. of course! But Where? 


WHERE is what you need to tell us. Do you 
wonder how we can make such an offer? It 
is because transportation lines, government 
bureaus, chambers of commerce, oil companies, 
motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services—and 
other organizations interested in you as a pro- 
spective traveler—have promised to supply you 
with information. We pass along your name 
and other data to them. 


It can be a trip anywhere, at any time during the next 
twelve months, but be sure to allow several weeks for 
processing your request. JUST FILL OUT THE COUPON 
BELOW—and be as definite as possible. 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


1157 


My Name 


Stote whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
(date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more space, use the margin) 












ee —————— 


Club 
Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and put ils. lt is 
definitely offered for EXCHANGE of 
lass letters o1 tape recordings, not 
INE-way correspondence. All letters 
received within six weeks following 
publication of your request should bi 
inswered. If you receive more mail 
than you can possibly answer, please 
erite these schools to that efiect. 

We are unable to supply the names 
if individual pen pals. 

Items should give comple te addresses 
ind be signed by the teachers them- 
elves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Kentucky.— My 45 fourth-grade pu- 
pils would enjoy exchanging letters, 
picture cards, and souvenirs with 
other fourth-grade children in othe 
states and in foreign countries. We live 
in a rural mountain area near Renfro 
Valley and Lake Cumberland. Address 
ill mail to: Mrs. Jean Gentry, Brod- 
head School, Box 61, Brodhead, Ken- 
tucky. 


Kentucky.— The seventh and eighth 
grades of Portland School would like 
to exchange letters, post cards, prod- 
ucts, or any other thing of interest 
with schools in the United States 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Corinne 
Britton, Principal, Portland School 
De Mossville, Kentucky. 


Minnesota.— My second, third, and 
fourth grades would like to exchange 
letters, cards, and souvenirs with oth- 
er second-, third-, and fourth-graders 
in the United States or any foreign 
ountry. We live near the famous 
Mavo Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota 
Address: Mrs. James Goodrich, Teach- 
r of District 21, Utica, Minnesota. 


Nebraska.— There are 19 pupils in 
uur rural school. We should like to 
xchange correspondence with other 
schools in the United States and in 
foreign countries. We should be glad 
to exchange souvenirs or products or 
scenic cards from our state. Address 
ill mail to: Mrs. Mildred Monk, Dis- 
trict 42, Laurel, Nebraska 


New York.— My third-grade class is 
eager to correspond with third-grade 
children in other parts of the United 
States and other lands. Our school 
is located on Long Island about 25 
miles from New York City. Address 
Miss Mignon R. Saul, Woodland 
School, Ketchum Avenue, Hicksville 
New York. 


New York.—The boys and girls of 
my sixth-year class are most eager to 
exchange letters and items of interest 
with sixth-graders in Canada and Mex- 
ico. Address mail to: Mrs. Florence 
Polakoff, Public School 69, 77-02 37th 
Avenue, Jackson Heights, Queens, 


New York, 1% & 


New York.—My fifth grade would 
like to exchange letters and post cards 
with children throughout the country 
We are living in the immediate sub- 
urbs of New York City. We ar 
particularly eager to hear from chil 
dren in the South, in the West, and 
in mining and farm areas. My class 
will be able to answer most questions 
about life in a big city, and life near 
an ocean, Address: Mr. Anthony 





Robinson, Northern Parkway School, 
Uniondale, Long Island, New York. 


Texas.—Fifth-grade pupils of Path 
School would like to exchange letters, 
products, souvenirs, and items of in- 
terest with other schools of the Unit- 
ed States, Alaska, Canada, and Mexico 
Our school is located in the southern 
part of Texas not far from San An 
tonio. Address: Miss Edith Hayden, 


Route 3, Box 99, Floresville, Texas. 





Wisconsin.—Last year my pupils en 
joyed the many letters they received 
through the Club Exchange. This year 
I am in a new location, and my sev 
enth and eighth grades would like to 
exchange letters with children from 
any state in the Union. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Bertha Juknis, Champeau 
School, Route 5, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 


Wisconsin.— Please include my third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth grades 








in the Club Exhange for cor pond 
ence, Our school is small but w Will 
send a snapshot of the gro ip to each 
teac her who has a boy or girl writ 
us. The upper-graders are taking ; 
imaginary automobile trip around the 
United States and would like to hav 
a scenic card from each of the forty 
eight states. Merrill is located on th 
Wisconsin River. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Rose E. Maas, Hartwig 
School, Route 2, Merrill, Wisconsin 





SHE WANTED A SIMPLE FACT 
but she found herself embarked on 
a priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


S.. looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 


“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 


North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 


from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 


Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that 
[ had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 


wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 






this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 


j The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 


The Book ot Knowledge one question was leading 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 


in a youngsters mind, and consistently it fans 


young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just One answer, 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 


when she finally put the volumes back and left. 















cise fact entries 





tinuously neuised 
THE MODERN, BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment material for class- 
room and library - Quick fact-finding cross-index plus con- 
12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): big, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and 


170 maps - More facts, greater unity and cohererice than ever. 








THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC® 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Publishers of wuo'’s wuo 1N Lipnary service, Third Edition, $6. 
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Boy with Pomegranates 


| 
i 
(Continued from page 9) | 
1 
| 


READABLE days when chairs were very scarce, 
what did people sit on? Would |; 
stools and benches without backs | 
be comfortable for very long? 

TEA CHA BLE Che clean floors of this home are 
interesting. Of what material are 

they made? Does any room in your 
TEXTS : home have a tile floor? The red- 
for elementary grades orange and white tiles in the entry 
. hall form a gay pattern. SOCK 

In what other way do Dutch 

ELEPHANT 


people ust tiles to decorate their 
homes? Find a picture of a fire- Directions FREE 


1957 editions plac e surrounds d by til s with 
[his year a fourth grade at the | Subscription to PA 
Entertai ‘ Flephant i f t 














Richardson School in Washington, | o-make 


PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS Grade 7 D.C., made a set of tiles decorated pair of ret-heeled work socks - stuffed 
with their own Dutch designs. They Subscribe RIGHT "NOW to PAC K O-FUN 


PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES Grade & rolled out the clav with rolling ...to be sure you receive Sock Elephant 


CK-O-FUN 





i WI Directions and Christmas issues, fun-packed 
Iverson - McCarthy pins, and cut it into squares. When with exciting new Holiday Projects... doz- 
, the squares were bone-dry they ens of ideas for ornaments, gifts, decora 
: : tions >t iade from od an ends of 
ae ; were baked in a kiln, then decorat- | “°"% ¢t: made frot 7 . = Fon like 

Expertly chosen modern and traditional literature with , — ey 

ed with glazes, and fired a second foil packaging. 
study aids which help boys and girls find the delights of time as real Dutch tiles ar Wreath _ illustrated 
= e . is quickly snipped 
good reading material. Write for pamphlet ii-] explain- Now shall we peek into the boy’s from a 9” foil pie 
, ‘ par Pine cones o 
ing the strong de velopmental reading program, a feature basket: It is full of bright-colored baubles with bits of 
) oF es ; vO 1 cer ribbon are fastened 
unique to these books | pomegranat Did you . \ | P a Sa 

. or eata omevranate? ind out board backing. 
Also available are PROSE AND POETRY books for . 

: . whether they grow in Holland and 10 QUICK GIFTS 

. 2 . [T., ; . U . ] 
Grades 3-6, the Pratt-Meighen Literary Readers Pre- if not, explain how they reached easy to complete 
, r singl class 

Primer through 3, and the GOLDEN ROAD TO READ.- that country in 1600 , a a oe 
period, valuable feature in December PACK- 

ING SERIES for Grades 46 What fruits that vou eat come O-FUN. Lots of other Gift Ideas, too .. 
Jewelry from pine cones ... Bird Feed 


from foreign lands? We all like | ,ewelry ie ete aoe eee, ae 
e ‘ bananas and pine apple s Make a Pocket Phone Gu de, Eye Glass Ww pes, L p- 

SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES Primer - 3 list of all the fruits vou have tast- stick Blot all made fror 
: covered with ribbon, gay paper, pictures 
ed. Which might an American boy aaa: nation painted se _ 
~~ gg in to his — in a2 A GOLD MINE of Craft & Gift Ideas 
asket in the month of November’ | toy using old CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


matcn ooks 


Oo 


Hunnicutt - Grambs 


Discussion stories and tell-a-story pictures illustrate social 

: The doorway frames this little ' 
problems common to all children. Real experiences de- fellow as he steps from the sun- January PACK-O-FUN shows how! 
velop attitudes, understandings, and skills needed to help shine into the darker room How ‘apie aia Re 









well the artist painted light coming 
into the house. De Hooch has been 
called a magician—with his wand 


today’s child-citizen meet the challenges and problems of 
our modern age. 


the sun 
What warm, luminous colors did 


Other Singer Publications: he use for walls, floor, window, o1 


clothing? Yellow, orange, red, 
beige, ecru, tan, brown, and pink 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES Crades 3-8 are all warm colors 


} 5 a | ‘ y 
Wolfe-Geyer-DeLancey-Hamilton Where do you see a lat © area ol 
glowing red? Cover the skirt for a 





moment and see how somber the 





. lower part of the painting becomes edt cree r 5 

E SERIES Pre-P r-9 er | Masts 
_ a wre : earn — It is as though a fire had burned | NOVELTIES... DECORATIONS... FAVORS 
Frasier-MacCracken-Decker-McNaughton-Smith aud. Vinnteit cutie eileen GREETINGS ... GAMES . . . PUZZLES, ETC. 


How your boys and girls will enjoy working 
with the beautiful cards! Don't throw yours 


“ THE ARTIST away ... don't put them in “dead storage” 
THE GROWING WITH ART SERIES Crades 1-8 either. PACK-O-FUN suggests uses like 


IETER DE HOOCH (pronounced hese: 
Elisworth and Andrews P } . Use cards whole to decorate wastepaper basket 


e-ck, not hootch) is an artist Cut them up into building cards, Numbers, Letters 

} t hy | _ v little Roll into tubes on pencil to make Mats and Pads 

about whom we Know very ltt Punch confetti dots to give designs on jars, cans 

Ww NGER COMPANY INC Probably born in Rotterdam about Each month, PACK-O-FUN is full of ideas 

142 . a for using throw-aways.” No more search- 

THE a ° SI ’ ° 1630. he became a servant, livin sa for UNUSUAL CGlessscom Projects 

249.259 W. Erie Boulevard Dept. 8 at various times in Leyden, The | when you get PACK-O-FUN Serapcraft 
Hague, and Delft. In his spare Ideas regularly 


Subscribe NOW to 
PACK-O-FUN 


Syracuse 2, New York 
. time he must have studi d paintin; 


In 1654 he became a member of 


= a a Se Or a ae or i ns te ae ee 
By lft. where he yrodu ed some ot in Supply of Holiday Helps 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. , Supa day Wels! 


scription directions for 
new SOCK ELEPHANT, Sock 
Monkey and popular Crocodile 


his best work. Records indicat 
that de Hooch was living modestly 


Syracuse 2, New York 


Please send: Pamphlet 77-1 - in Amsterdam, and after 1677 Puppet 
Bestihae tal Sen on there is no further mention of him Send $ 10 — 
rmati ‘ . ; 
a ae a His enre paintings, scenes ol Only — 
- sae = ee oe ey 


everyday life, speak for themselves. PACK re) FUN ' 
Dept. 517 
741 Devon Ave. 


Painted almost photo raphi ally 





' 
' 
. } : ; ' 
NAME the pictures are well designed Each ' lt a oe, 8 
was planned as a whole, resulting H 5 enclos ' 
in happily lighted household scen OP O2.00 te tow ene ree re. 3 

y ) ented seno scenes x b Bes . italia " , P 5 
SCHOOL NAME | Hap} 5 pf ar subacription pins I BER com H 
AND ADDRESS with a few well plac ed figures ' SKITS STUNTS. 1 + a 
. . . oor ‘ * . ' . . “ ‘ ” ' 
He also painted The Store- | sain . 
city STATE - room,” “Courtyard of a Dutch| § ' 
House,” and “A Lady at Her Writ- | 8 H 
: “Able.” @ CITY ZONI STATE 5 
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HE spring and fall seasons usu- 

ally offer many opportunities 
for nature study. Falling leaves, 
the song of the crickets, the last 
robin—all these and more are right 
outside the door of your classroom. 
The lack of birds, animals, and in- 
sects throughout the winter may 
result in a lack of interest on the 
part of your kindergarten, first- 
and second-grade children. Pre- 
pare for the “slack season’ ahead 
by purchasing Hello, Little Peo- 
ple (no album number, 33% rpm, 
produced by Mister “Human” En- 
terprises, P.O. Box 27629, Holly- 
wood 27, Calif., $6.00 Here are 
ten whimsical stories with a solid 
background based on the world of 
nature in an imaginary park. Each 
tale sets a fine appreciative mood 
and spins a yarn about one of na- 
ture’s creatures. The magic spell is 
broken only when the “human” 
makes a loud noise and is expelled 
from the land of enchantment. 

A piano provides excellent back- 
ground music drawn from such 
mastet Schubert, 
Jeethoven, Brahms, Chopin, and 
Mozart. What a subtle way to in- 
troduce fine music appreciation in 


composers as 


Reviews of new Records 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


the lower grades! The narration is 
super-clear and the stories maintain 
a dignity and a clever use of the 
imagination. ‘These tales can lead 
the way to a bit of story play as 
well as teaching the small fry to be 
kind to nature’s critters. And you, 
as teacher, will appreciate the love- 
ly quiet mood that will linger in 
your room after the story is over. 
In grades five and six, most of 
the recordings used are strictly in- 
strumental. Perhaps this is because 
it is difficult to find a vocal record- 
ing where the lyrics of the songs 
will interest these youngsters. ‘Try 
a record that includes seven varied 
selections, all of which will have 
some appeal to some members of 
your class. If your pupils are super- 
sophisticated, you may want to 
plunge right into ] Hear America 
Singing. Here is a veritable peep 
show of our land with glimpses of 
many peoples, occupations, and 
places. You may want to coordi- 
nate the states, rivers, and places 
mentioned with some map review 
work. Or, you may wish to add to 
Whitman’s list of Indian names 
perhaps choosing those in your own 
state. Your class will be hearing 


a large vocal work with both solo 
and chorus parts. Preplay to find 
a good stopping place. It’s too 
much to digest at one sitting. If 
your class insists on giggling at the 
sound of a trained voice—let them. 
Start the lesson with “Green-Eyed 
Dragon.” They will be tickled silly 
with the fast pace of the clever 
humorous words, and will adore 
the various dragon noises. If things 
seem to get too hilarious, give them 
a job. Ask them to raise hands 
high when the words are very fast, 
lower hands when they're medium 
fast, and still lower when they’re 
very slow. Or, give them a $64,000 
quiz show by asking them to tell 
why the thirteen-tailed monster fell 
ill and died. 

Perhaps your particular group 
will be impressed by hearing “The 
Lord’s Prayer,’ which they have 
probably heard before. Or play 
“Steal Away,” “Oh, What a Beau- 
tiful Mornin’,’ “Ol Man River,” 
or “Annie Laurie.” There are so 
many ways to use this recording 
that it’s almost a must for upper 
vrades. John Charles Thomas 
Sings I Hear America Singing 
RCA Victor, CAL 367, 33% rpm, 
$1.98). 

If you’re as old as I, you can 
probably remember the RCA Vie- 
tor Orchestra Charts. Teaching 
was more formal in those days. 
The teacher spun the record, 
named the instrument and _ its 
characteristic tonal qualities, and 
showed the picture chart. Maybe 
because of similar dry-as-dust mem- 
ories you have shied away from us- 


ing these aids. However, the charts 
are useful, and it can be fun. They 
have been revised so that the illus- 
trious gentlemen playing the horns 
and what not no longer wear high- 
button shoes and celluloid collars. 
William Kincaid, Mason Jones, and 
other first-chair Philadelphia Or- 
chestra men now appear in more 
modern dress. 

Each set of charts, including 
teacher's handbook, is priced at 
$8.00. ‘The accompanying Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra Record 
Album (RCA Victor, E 104, 78 
rpm, $5.66) distributed by J. W. 
Pepper & Son, Inc., 1423 Vine St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., can save you 
many hours of hunting for an oboe 
or English horn solo. Don’t be 
quite so formal in your teaching. 
Line up all the pictures and pre- 
tend that four families have be- 
come lost and want to be reunited 
with their own kin Try to help 
your pupils see why the violin, cel- 
lo, and viola belong to the same 
family. Ask them to guess which 
would sound high or low, then play 
the record and try to match pic- 
ture with sound. These orchestra 
charts are still a sound investment 
for every SC hool. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supp'y 
these records, order from one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service. 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, 
(catalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 














The unique 


SCIENCE DOING 








that lets children learn science 
for themselves by actually per- 
forming scores of exciting, 


fun-to-do experiments... 





ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Chicago 7 


San Francisco 5 


Boston 8 
Dallas 2 


Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Atlanta 3 













The Thurber 


EXPLORING SCIENCE Series 


Grades 1-6 


The children who use these crisply illustrated books 
quickly become acquainted with the world of science 
by actually participating in scores of activities, field 
observations, experiments, and class projects. The em- 


phasis is always on first-hand experience. Furthermore, 
the experiments in the Thurbers are based only on 
cheap and easily available materials. 


Experiments have been selected after extensive class- 
room testing because of their appeal to children’s im- 
aginations as well as for their teaching value. And re- 
member—complete facsimile Teachers’ Editions make 
these books easy to teach with—and fun—even for 
those who have never had formal science teaching, 
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Teachers-parents-pupils voice approval of 


The Parker 
PEN PARTY 








, 
Thousands all over the country ire enjoying thus 


unique Pen Party. They all agree that it lends 


keener interest to prac tically ill areas of instruction! 


Why not have a Pen Party of your own? 
Here's what you get: 


A colorful poster with complete instructions tor setting up your Pen 
Party printed on the back. Includes a Friendship ¢ hart for a record of 


Pen Pal correspondence 


Full 


your ¢ | 18s 


Pupil letter-writing folders, one for each member of 


letter-writing tips, ilso space tor a Pen Pal lettes 


Name and address of a teacher who pupils want to be Pen Pals of 


your pupils 
pu} 


It’s a two-way exchange with your class writing to children in an 
other part of the country and receiving letters from them. Mail cou- 


pon today so you can start your project soon! 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


1957 The Parker Pe mpany 


Please send your PEN PARTY WRITING KIT—FREE 


| understand that my name and address will be sent to a teacher of a similar 


class. In return | will receive her name and address. 


NAME GRADE 
STREET OR R.0 NO. PUPILS 
ZONE STATE 11-57 


city 
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Filmstr Ips for the 


RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University 


4° tue holiday season approaches, 
L we thought readers might like to 


of the filmstrips which 


have a grouping 
various producers had planned especially 
for use at these times 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


FILMS. INC., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill 

Christmas Stories 6 strips color; 
$36 per set $6 single strip Includes 
4 Christmas Carol, The Night Be- 
fore Christmas, The Nutcracker and 
the Mouse King, The Fir Tree, \ 
Present for Patsy, Christmas Through 
the Ages All grades 

Patriotic Holidays (6 strips; color; 
$36 per set; $6 single strip.) One strip, 
“Thankseivin ives reasons for cele- 


bration. Middle grades 


EYE GATE HOUSE, IN¢ 146-01 
Archer Ave., Jamaica 55, N.Y 
Christmas color trip $4 
From pagan to modern r ies 
First Christmas I gl strip 
with manual for hymn service $7 How 
Christmas was first celebrated 
Meaning of Christmas (color; single 
strip $5 Celebrating the birth of 
Christ in many parts of the world 
Night Before Christmas (color; single 


strip; $5). Pictures of familiar story 


Silent Night olor; single strip; $6 


How the far us carol was written 

See Eye Gate catalogue for others. 
FILMSTRIP HOUSE, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17 

Our Holidays and What They Mean 


$6 single 


6 strips; color; $36 per set 
strip). Stories of customs, and national 
and religious groups contributing to 
elebrations. All grades 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZA- 
TION, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11 
Christmas Series 6 strips color 
$33.50 per set; $5.95 single strip). Be- 
sides traditional stories, series has “The 
Story of the Christmas Seal, hee 
Christmas Tree Industry,” and “A Safe 
Christmas at the Reeds.” All grades 


Picture Stories for Reading Readiness, 


Series 2 (6 strips color: $17.95 per set 
$3.50 single strip One is “Making 
Christmas Cookies.” For primary grades 
JEWISH EDUCATION COMMIT- 
TEE OF NEW YORK, 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19 


The Story of Hanukkah (single strip; 
al: $3.50). Cere- 


with descriptive mar 


monies id customs observed for Feast 
of Lights Middle and ipper grade $. 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CAN- 
ADA—order through Stanley Bowmar 
Co., 12 Cleveland St., V alhalla, N.Y. 


Huron Indian Christmas Carol (color: 
single strip $5). Nativity story against 
background of Huron Indians and carol 

ompos¢ d for them by pioneer mussion- 


ury. Middle 


and upper grades 


iddress of Current 


Correction: The 
Year, p. 15, Oct 


should be: 527 


Classroom 


POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING 
CO., distributed by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., Text-Film Dept. 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36 

Christ mas 
strip; $6 
in our homes. Middle and upper grades 


in America (color: singel 


Typical ways it is observed 
color Ssin- 


different 


Christmas in Many Lands 
gle strip; $6 Customs in 
countries and geographic areas. Middle 
ind upper grades 

The Meaning of Thanksgiving (color 
strip; $5 Each of our 
country contributes to our bounty. Pri- 


single section 


mary and middle grades. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION, INC., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14 

Christmas Around the World (color 


single strip and record $10). Christmas 


celebrations in many countries. Primary 
ind middles grades. 
Christmas Party (color 
with party guide $7 
tivities. Primary and middle 
Christmas with Our World Neighbors 
records $27.50 


single strip 
Games and a 


grades 


(4 strips, color, and 


single strip and record $9: each strip 
with script $6; each record $3). Cus 
toms in Germany, Mexico, England, and 
Norway. Primary and middle grades 
The Feast of Lights with Jesus (color 
single strip with manual $6.50; with 


narrative record $9 Traditional Han- 


ukkah festival, and how Jesus might 
have celebrated it. Primary and middle 
grades. 

Indians for Thanksgiving (color: sin- 


gle strip and narrative record $10 


Iwo Pilgrim girls have Thanksgivine 
with Indian friends. Primary and mid- 
dle grades 

The Little Pine Tree color; single 
strip; $5). Little tree became Christmas 


tree for the forest. Primary and middle 
grades 

Story of Thanksgiving 
Reasons for first Thanksgiv- 


(color; single 
Strip; $5 
grades. 

color; 


ing. Primary and middle 
Taro’s Christmas Gift 
strip $6 


single 
Japanese boy contributes gift 
for mission school Christmas. Primary 
ind middle 


See SVE catalogue 


grades 
for others.) 


STILLFILM, INC., 35 South Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif 

Night Before Christmas (color: 
strip $ 3.85 
Kindergarten through fourth grade 


single 


Familiar Christmas story 


rEACHING AIDS SERVICE, Visual 


Education Center Bldg., Floral Park, 
L.I., New York 

The Night Before Christmas (color 
single strip; $6). About the poem. All 
grades. 

Story of the Nativity (color; single 
strip with manual $7; with narrative 


record $12.50). Birth of Christ; coming 


of the Wise Men. All grades 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Holiday Series + strips; color; $15 


In ludes Sig 
and “Christ- 


per set; $5 single strip 


nificance of “Thanksgiving” 


mas.”’ Primary and middle grades 
Affairs Films (producer of Geophysical 


Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 








GAMES in 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


GOBBLER—Grades 1-6 


This activity is appealing to children because it is combative and gives 
an outlet for their desire to win over an opponent. As they become more 
skillful, they will develop and use many clever stratagems as they attempt 
to win the match 

Two children fold their arms across their and their left 
feet to the rear. They must keep their arms folded and against the body. 
At the signal they hop toward each other and try to upset each other by 
use each other to lose balance and drop 


chests raise 


charging and shouldering, or to ca 


the left foot to the ground As they become more skillful, they will 
learn to dodge, spin, reverse, and in other ways elude each other, thus 
making the match more interesting is helpful to have a circle drawn 


limiting the hopping area. Partners should be matched according to 


height and weight 


RELAYS—Grades 1-6 
leaching suggestions: 
1. Establish definite starting 
turning line should be determined by the 
ness of the activity involved 
2. Use small groups to permit more 
than two 
apart to avoid collisions 


lines. The 


difficulty 


distance to the 
and strenuous- 


and turning 


activity. For example, with a class 


four lines rather 
x Space file lines far enough 
+. ‘To add interest, a system of scoring with five points for first place, 

three points for second, and one point for third might be used. If 


» full 


ot 20, usc 
and confusion. 


fouls are committed, such as starting too soon or not going the 
distance, points may be deducted 
Inchworm Relay— Players lean forward and place hands on floor. Walk 
is straight. On signal, keeping hands stationary, 
ind then walk hands to starting position 
again, keeping legs straight. Movement of hands and fect continues to 
alternate as players progress forward to the turning line. At the turning 
line they may stand and run back to touch off the next player 
In-and-Out Relay—Players stand in file lines approximately four feet 
apart. At signal the last player in each line runs in and out between the 
players, to the left of one and the right of the next, and so forth. When 
he reaches the front, he sprints to the turning line and back to touch off 
place at the head of the line. A 


with hands until body 
players walk feet up to hands; ; 


the last player whereby he takes his 


variation would be to have each player zigzag back to touch off the next 
player and then stand in front of his own line 
Over-and-Under Relay—The leader in each line is given a ball. On 


signal the ball is passed overhead to the next player. This player must 
pass the ball between his legs. The next player passes it overhead, and 
movements alternate in this way until the ball reaches the end player. 
Chis player runs to the head of the line. Play continues until the original 
eached 
Players stand in file lines with feet apart in a side 
last player in each line crawls forward 
When he is standing in front, the 
reaching original order first 


order of each line ts 

Tunnel Race Relay 
stride position. On 
between the legs of the line players 
begin. Line 


signal the 


wins. 


next rear person may 


BALLOON BALL—Classroom Game, Grades 3-6 


from rows 1, 3, and 5 play as 
Team B. The aisle on the 


at their desks Those 
and 6 play as 


‘ated 
in rows 2, 4, 


Players are st 
Team A and those 


window side is Team A’s goal and the aisle next to the opposite side wall 
is Team B’s goal A large balloon iS tossed into the alr in the center of 
the room between rows 3 and 4. Players strike the balloon with open 


hand and try to get it over to their opponent’s goal. It is a foul to hit 
with the a foul is committed, the ball is 
tossed into the air by a member of the team that committed the foul 
Each goai counts one point. Game may be determined by winning a des- 
ignated number of points or by a designated length of time. If 
scoring occurs too frequently each a goalkeeper at their 
The goalkeeper tries to prevent the balloon from hit- 


fist or to leave one’s seat If 


playing 
Cam may place 
respec tive goals 
ting the floor in his team’s goal area. 

















Hew and Unigue 
‘PLY-CRAFT 





THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 
WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 
It is a unique method of making true-to- 
life MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by glu- 
ing PRECUT numbered SHAPES together 
until the model is formed. When finished 
it looks as if it was actually handcarved 
by an expert from a solid block. Truly 
amazing. Authentic in every detail. Chil- 
dren are thrilled at the results. 


NO SKILL e NO TOOLS NEEDED 


Any child 5 years or older, can do it. Boys 
and Girls are equally interested. Used by 


N. Y. Museum of Natural History, Boy 
Scouts of America, Grade Schools, High 
Schools, Camps, and others. Educational. 


USE IT FOR A CLASS PROJECT 
Children love it — It's FUN! 


Teachers from all over America tell 
us how delighted they are with Ply- 
Craft. Quoted below are a represen- 
tative few. 

“The children were delighted with the 
models. Thank you for such a happy solu- 


tion to a teacher's gift problem." 
Mrs. W. F. Creary, Huff Lane School, 


"This is one of the most delightful things 
| have ever seen for children to do." 
Mrs. Raiph Covert, Verona School, Verena, Pa. 


"My 3, 4 and 5th graders really enjoyed 
and learned a great deal from working 
with Ply-Craft. They say it is the nicest 


Christmas gift | have ever given them." 
Pauline H. Reynolds, Gordenville Sec., Kinzers, Pa. 


"The exhibit brought many compliments 


and the children were thrilled." 
Mrs. Oscar Pettit, Rankin Elem., 


GRADES 1—2—3—4 


""My first graders made Ply-Craft models for 
Christmas gifts to their mothers. The results 
were unbelievably good “we is Rn craft my 
classes will repeat every . 
Diana H. Truesdale, Norrington school, Rehoboth, Mass. 
"lt is very challenging to my second graders. 
| certainly want more of them later. They are 
so real looking and make a beautiful display.”’ 
Mrs. W. B. Goodson, Lincolnton, N. C 
*Ply-Craft is excellent for children to use. They 
feel they have accomplished something These 
were used in a third grade group.” 

Eugenia Hargett, Gaithersburg Elem., Boyds, Md 
"Splendid! The models of birds made by my 
fourth grade pupils are as attractive as any- 
thing | have ever seen in the way of ‘Do it 
yourself'."’ 

Mrs. Betty Jacobs 


GRADES 5—6—7—8 


“lt rates A-No. 1 with my fifth grade. They 
wish to make more. Even the parents want to 
make some of the sets.’ 

M. Caroline Burke, Stanford Public School, Stanford, Mont 
"'The most wonderful work | have ever present- 
ed to the 6th grade.” 

Mrs. Zella Heck, Bucyrus, Qhio 
*"My 7th and 8th grade classes liked the models 


fine. They are so real looking 
Mrs. L. Bagby, Central School, 


Roanoke, Va. 


Rankin, Texas 


Hampton Elem., Walterboro, S. C. 


Steger, Wl 





Each Set of Four 


Subjects Is Arranged 1 
So That It Can Be y 4 
Divided Among Four 

Pupils—One Subject 

To A Child—At 


Cc f Onl 
ee PER CHILD 
EVEN AS LOW AS 9c—IN QUANTITY. 











Exciting Xmas Gifts 
for your Pupils 








A GIFT THAT WILL BE REMEMBERED 
HAS PERMANENT VALUE 


When a child finishes a mode! he feels as proud 
as a sculptor who has just completed a master 
piece. Each mode! is a treasured possession 
Placed on a nick-nack shelf it becomes a con 
versation piece 


GIVE PLY-CRAFT THIS XMAS 
YOUR CHILDREN WILL ADORE 


YOU FOR IT 
4 MODELS FOR 50c—I2'/2¢ PER CHILD 
Ply-Craft is sold in sets. Each set contains 4 


models, 4 pkgs. powdered glue, 4 sandpaper 
units, 4 individual instruction sheets. The price 
of each set is only 50c (Canada—s0c 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


As an added service we also can supply you 
with envelopes, size 5” x 7'2”, printed Sea 
son's Greetings'’, the right size to hold ONE 
subject, ONE pkg. glue, ONE sandpaper unit 
ONE instruction sheet @ 2'/2¢ per envelope, if 
you desire them 


SAVE 10% to 30% 


10% Discount on orders of 12 sets or more 


20% Discount on orders of 24 sets or more 
25% Discount on orders of 72 sets or more 
30% Discount on orders of 144 sets or more 


May we suggest that two or moré teachers combine orders 
and take advantage of discount 


This Ad will not appear again this year 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. NO C.0.D.'S 
PLEASE. MINIMUM ORDER—S$1.00 

















eat et le te —* Se et ee. 
Set No. 1 Set No. 2 Set No 
Song Birds Game Birds Water Girds { 
ar D nek 
Woodpecker Mallard Due P D 
Grosbeak nada Seon . a 
te ldfineh Quail 
Cardinal Teal y 
a Set No. 4 Set No. 5 Set No q 
Field Birds os & Tiger Sporting Dogs 
Scarlet Tanager ish Setter ‘ ke Spare 
B scart . Des ind “mpeces Spaniel &j 
Bluebird Boxer Foe s 
Blue Jay Tiger ih $ 





ZENITH CORP. Dept. 5! 


4 QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 
i Please send the sets indicated. | have 
! noted in small box how many of each 
t set. 
Sets @ 50c each $ 

a Envelopes @ 2'/:¢ each $ 
3 TOTAL $ 
‘ SUBTRACT 
BH 10% Disc. if 12 sets or more 

20% Disc. if 24 sets or more | 
e 25% Disc. if 72 sets or more $ 
‘ 30% Disc. if 144 sets or me mo) 
' AMOUNT ENCLOSED $§$ 
F Name 
| Address 

St .nbidedsudeiannons » SON ceocece 
Bese eeeeesee eee e 












and 


THE 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, 


INSTRUCTOR, 


easily sold for $1 per box of 24 


necessary. Fou 
Just write 


November 1957 15 





sheets 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience 
and full information, 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754 €. 76th St., Chicago19, Ul. 


samples 





Exchange 


Teachers 


look at elementary education in Cali- 


fornia. We have been much impressed 
by many of the things we have seen in 
American schools, and have on occasion 
loss to understand others. 

teachers in 


been at a 
However, teachers are 


both countries, and any comparison be- 





The palatial schools, fine facilities, 
and lavish supplies which are so freely 
available. 

The interest and concern of the peo- 
ple in my district that their 
should be the best, and the way they 


give their time and energy so readily 


schools 


for all educational activities. 
It has certainly been a pleasure to 
associated, for even so brief a time, 


and English 
back to that 
we have become be 


tween American systems 


in the US. 


comes inevitably starting 
This being so, 


about the 


point 
with such a happy system. 


John L. MeKenzie, New Zealand 


Fairfield School, 


increasingly curious relative 


social prestige and esteem with which 


teachers are regarded in our two coun- 


IN THIS tesue. we conclade the series observation [| would draw the conelu- tries. In America the teacher seems to esouin, Gaia 
of letters from exchange teachers sion that social studies and science be very much the “poor relation” of 
who taught in U.S. schools during form the basis of the curriculum in the professions--much more so than in There is some difference in the pro- 
1957-58, United States elementary schools and England. Salary, we believe, has little moting of children in Wales and U.S. 
A year spent as on exchange teaches the other subjects are a means to an to do with it, because by and large, If a child here fails—determined by the 
can be both a thrilling and profitable end. It indeed pays off in the child's teachers in America and England seem teacher, various tests, and maybe the 
one There is always something to be eager willingness to search, find out, to have a fairly comparable standard help of the psychologist, he has to re- 
gained from comparison of teaching and think of living main in the same grade for another 
methods, sharing the culture of our re Phe school in which I taught was per- During our year here we have met year. I find this a difficult decision to 
pective countries, and learning how meated with that precious spirit of many wonderful people and made last- make. He may be given a conditional 
the other person live Further than cameraderie which is so valuable in ing friendships. We shall never com- promotion if there is some doubt about 
this, there is an intrinsie value in just any group This was fostered by a pletely leave America’s Golden State, his ability. 
working together. realizing how very wonderful principal, and the excellent for it has stolen a part of our lives and The parents receive letters at inter- 
much alike we are and finding out principal-teacher-pupil relationship that our affections. We shall always look vals concerning the child who is liable 
that everywhere people are people, and made the school a happy family. From back on this year as the most memo- to fail, so that it does not come as too 
lens dinky dle everyone with whom I worked—prin- rable in the chronicles of our family. much of a shock to them; and if they 
If | may, I should like, in this arti- cipal, teachers, parents, superintendent, Terence Guy, Engl 1 cooperate they may be able to remedy 
cle, to expre my appreciation for the and so on, I received the utmost cour- poe barter Kr the situation before it is too late in 
opportunity of having this enriching tesy and friendliness Sacramento, California the school year. 
experience | should like to thank ev Sadie E. B. Smeltzer, Nova Scotia The children in our country are 
eryone who helped to make this possi Thomas Jefferson School, Now that my teaching year here is promoted, according to mentality and 
ble and also those who were so won- Falls Church, Virginia over I find myself thinking of the achievement, into different streams 
derful to me day by day things that I have appreciated these A.B.C, and so on. Thus they remain 
| feel that my exchange was a par- The vear just gone has been a very many months: with their own age group. I think that 
ticularly happy one, for in this area wonderful one for the English “Guys. The keenness, enthusiasm, and natu- perhaps socially this is the better way. 
there is just more of beauty, culture Our name has created a lot of fun on ralness of my sixth-graders, their open They all have an opportunity of trying 


affection and uninhibited which the entrance examination into the high 


and hi tery than can be absorbed in many occasions We were exceedingly ways, 

one year. lt was fascinating to explore fortunate in that my wife and | were have been a constant source of wonder school. 

‘America’s beginnin with my Grade 4 both here as exchange teachers, and and delight to me from September till This past year has been very profit- 
cla ind to discover how closely re that our two boys have experienced a June. able and enlightening, and I am grate- 
lated were beth our countries in the year in American schools (fourth grade The free-and-easy cameraderie of my ful for the experience. 

lors The interest shown by the pu and = kindergarten My wife taught fellow teachers, whose friendliness and Gwvneth Lewis. Wales 
pils and their desire to learn and share third grade and I had a fifth-grade hospitality match their real profession Ridge-Brook School. 
vas most refreshing. From my limited class All in all we had a pretty good al enthusiasm Parma, Ohio 
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[~€ \ ,. Sound advice for every recordist 


-- We =. | who wants... 











TIME-AND-A-HALF for OVERTIME 








When recording time runs over you high strength, immunity to heat 
and moisture, and freedom from 
embrittling with age. Plastic-base 
LR Audiotape gives you the same 
longer recording time on a low cost 
1-mil cellulose acetate base. 
Whatever the requirements of 
your “overtime” recording jobs, ask 
for LR Audiotape. For information 
on the complete Audiotape line— 
five different types for every record- 
ing need—write for Bulletin No. 250. 


*DuPont Trade Mark 


Fortunately, LR Audiotap~ offers a 
simple solution to the “overtime” 
problem. It gives you 50% more re- 
cording and playback time ona sin- 
gle reel. LR Audiotape also assures 
you of the same performance and 
quality that have made Audiotape 
the first choice of critical profes- 
sional recordists the world over. 

The same coating formula is used 
on both types of LR. The only dif- 
ference is the material, LR 
Audiotape on 1-mil Mylar* gives 


it speaks for t 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Offices in Hollywood and Chicago @ Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


the capacity of your machine, 


you can increase it by 50% with 





either of two types of Longer 





Recording Audiotape 








¢ One for maximum strength 


¢ One for maximum economy “rete 
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The Supermarket | 
_ Checker 


many requ 
materia 





un Septe +6, co es 
eady in two-color poster form. A ditto master sheet of lesson 
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series is now Fr 
13” x 16” poster. Order from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Daneville, N.¥. Set I and Set li; $2.75 each. 








Words to learn 
ticat 


2. heuse 
3. boy 
4. play 


























7 apes : 
Elementary teachers usually teach 


all subjects, in kindergarten or one of 
the first six grades. 





~rehaé 






A would-be teacher usually studies at a teachers’ 
college. Part of the course is spent doing practice 
teaching under an experienced teacher. A gradu- 
ate is given a license or certificate telling what sub- 
jects or grades she can teach. 











eo | 


High-school teachers usually special- 
ize in one or two subjects. 


me Ey ~ OM Bus, TIOW) 
--—~« smTAKE CUaAMPEe 
































Some teachers become principals, Teaching in a college or university Courses are given to prepare librari- 


ae tp 0 or superintendents of usually requires extra years of study. ans and others for their special work. 
school districts. 
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Canada-Iil 


SASKATCHEWAN 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Warian 5 Oren 


The Instructor Social Studies Editor 


‘anada, four provinces will be studied 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
the last of the country’s ten. 


oy THIs final phase of our educational tour of 
( 


Columbia 


Motivation 


How can you interest your class in these prov- 
inces? Perhaps a list of questions would arouse 
their curiosity, and spur research. 

1. Which province was settled first? Why? 

2. What section rivals the Great Plains of the 
United States in wheat production? 

3. Why does the size of the wheat surplus in 
the United States cause concern in Canada? 

4. Which province has largest salmon catch? 

5. De all Icelanders live in Iceland? 

6. In which province do flowers bloom all 
year? 

Or, introduce the area by showing and dis- 
cussing the Coronet film entitled Canada: Ge- 
ography of the Americas—a survey of regions 
beginning with west coast. 


Similarities of the Provinces 


1. All were developed as a result ol the cxX- 
plorations made by fur traders sent out by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and its rival, the North 
West Company, which it later absorbed. 

2. All four provinces border the U.S. and ex- 
tend northward about 700 miles. 

3. Settlement followed the construction of the 
railroad westward to the coast. Most of the pop- 
ulation is still concentrated in the south near the 
rail lines which move the products of forest, 
mine, water, land, and factory to market. 

4. The majority of the population is of Brit- 
ish origin—English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh. Other 
nationalities: French (many from eastern Can- 
ada), German, Polish, Hungarian, Czechoslo- 
vakian, Scandinavian. Most of the descendants 
of the early Indian tribes live on reservations. 

5. Temperatures vary from 70° below to 113 
above between winter and summer, and loca- 
tions north or south. The usually dry air is invig- 
orating; rainfall is adequate except where west- 
ern chinook winds dry the prairies; 
mountains cut off moisture-laden clouds. 


coastal 
6. Three provinces are about plains and 
% forested hills cut by lakes and rivers, with sub- 
arctic lands in the north. 

7. Forest products, furs, and fish are typical 
resources. 

8. Mineral wealth lies beneath rocky soil, 
marsh land, and fertile black soil of the south. 

9. Wheat was the main source of income on 
the prairies until the early 1930's. Since then 
plantings have been more diversified, and in- 
clude: sugar beets, potatoes, flax, soybeans, 
sunflowers (the last 3 for oils). 


MANITOBA 


ALBERTA 


10. Cattle ranches moved from grassy plains 
to rolling park lands (about midway north). 

11. Industries are based on products from 
farms, mines, ranches, traps, and water. 

12. Wheat and meat, as export items, now ri- 
valed by oil and minerals. 

13. Provincial government services have been 
increased in the field of education, health, and 


social welfare. 
Manitoba 


Historical Facts 

1. Early explorers and what they did: 
1612—Sir Thomas Button spent winter at mouth 
of Nelson River after exploring Hudson Bay 
area 
1690—Henry Kelsey, a Hudson’s Bay Company 
man, explored waters of northern Manitoba, 
1734--Pierre de la Verendrye and three sons 
were busy building trading posts on Cedar and 
Dauphin Lakes, and near what is Winnipeg and 
Portage la Prairie. 

2. Among the earliest farmers: 
1811—Scottish families settled on land provided 
by Lord Selkirk. They had lost homelands to 
owners requiring more grazing lands. 

3. Provincial status began in 1870, when it 
became necessary to keep peace between new 
settlers and the Indian and half-breed trappers 
who felt they had more right to the land. 

Items of Interest 

1. Lake Winnipeg—almost same size as Lake 
Erie. 

2. Descendants of Icelanders who came in 
1870 still live in vicinity of Gimli. 

3. Explorers of the 1600’s met Chipewyan, 
Woods Cree, Plain Cree, Assiniboine, and Ojib- 
way Indians. 

4. White whales from Hudson Bay are proc- 
essed in factory at Churchill—air and sea port 
for Europe-bound freight and passengers. 

5. The International Peace Garden is in 
Turtle Mountain Forest Preserve in the south- 
west. The provincial parks are: Duck Mountain, 
northwest of Winnipeg; and Whiteshell Forest 
Preserve in the Laurentian Plateau. Riding 
Mountain is a National Park. 

6. Relics of early Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
trading are at Norway House at northern end of 
Lake Winnipeg and Fort Prince of Wales near 
Churchill. 

7. Flin Flon’s Winter Carnival; Winnipeg's 
Music Festival held each spring at the capital. 

8. Manitoba’s rivers empty into Hudson Bay 

sometimes flowing through lakes first 
About Products and Resources 

1. Manitoba’s hard wheat is world-famous. 

2. About 80 million board feet of lumber and 
pulpwood are cut a year. 


THE 





3. The government controls about a million 
acres of marsh near The Pas( even flooding 
some for muskrat homes) to guarantee constant 
fur supply. Except for the 400 fur farms in the 
south, 4/5 of the $4 million revenue comes from 
trapped pelts. 

4. Minerals are many and plentiful: copper, 
zinc, and gold from Flin Flon mines; similar 
ores from other mines farther north; gold and 
silver from Gods Lake and Snow Lake; copper 
and nickel near Lynn Lake; copper, nickel, and 
chromite from Bird River area of southeast: 
limestone, gypsum, and marble from east; brown 
coal from the prairies. 

3. The annual yield of fish (mostly whitefish 
and pickerel) is 35 million pounds a year. The 
Pas is the fish center. 


Saskatchewan 


Historical Facts 

1. Samuel Hearne built the first trading post 
in 1774 on Lake Cumberland. 

2. Searching for the North West 
Verendrye found the Saskatchewan River. 


Passage, 


3. The railroad crossed the prairies in 1883. 

4. Before becoming a province in 1905, Sas- 
katchewan had been a district since 1882. 

5. After winning in elections of 1944, the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation socialized 
many public services and even manufactured 
products which did not lure private capital. 
Items of Interest 

1. Regina, the capital named in honor of 
Queen Victoria, was the first headquarters of 
the North West Mounted Police. They called it 
Pile of Bones. 

2. Saskatchewan is almost the size of Texas, 
and it has thousands of acres of treeless plains. 
Ihese reach northward for 75 miles on Mani- 
toba side, and 200 miles along Alberta from the 
U.S. Elevations (rising gradually) vary from 
3,000 ft. in the east to 5,000 ft. in the west 

3. Cypress Hills (4,546 ft. 
and Moose Mountain in the east are wooded. 


in the southwest 


Cottonwoods grow sparsely along streams or as 
planted windbreaks on farms 

4. Rivers in northwest Saskatchewan empty 
into the Arctic Ocean; the others into Hudson 
Bay. 

9. Grain clevators at Moose Jaw and Saska- 
toon hold 5 million bushels. 

6. The dome of Regina’s Parliament Building 
is visible for miles across the prairies. 

7. John George Diefenbaker was a prominent 
lawyer of Prince Albert before becoming Prime 
Minister in June 1957 Continued on page 112) 


This concludes our Canadian units. In 
February, look for one on Mexico; in 
March and April, Central America. 
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British Columbia Government Photograph 


sien wanted a Tyee button, and getting a button 
from the Tyee Club meant catching a salmon that 
weighed at least twenty-five pounds. His dad had one, and 
his brother Joe got one just before he was twelve years 
old. Frankie would be twelve next week, and if he was 
going to equal Joe’s record he would have to work fast. 

It was a little past six o'clock in the morning when 
Frankie pushed his boat, the “Quadra,” off shore. Instead 
of going up the Campbell River as he had done all sum- 
mer, he decided to go out into the rougher water of the 
Georgia Strait. Maybe the Cohee or Tyee salmon would 
run larger there. As the boat entered the strait, Frankie 
looked back at the little town of Campbell River. It was 
in the midst of one of Vancouver Island’s finest stands of 
trees, about 175 miles north of Victoria. In the distance, 
he could see Elk Falls with the water cascading into the 
Irene Pool below. It was really more fun to fish along the 
quiet streams, but this was serious business now. 

Frankie cut his motor just as two large boats passed by, 
headed for Duncan Bay some twenty miles up the strait. 
There is a large pulp mill on the bay, and he hoped that 


atches a Salmon 





Story by 


OLIVE W. MARTIN 





not many paper boats would come by, for lots of fisher- 
men thought they scared the salmon into deep water. 

He threw out his line and in the first hour he caught 
three fish, but none was more than a twelve-pounder. 

The mist began to lift on the hills, and Frankie guessed 
it was about half-past seven—time to eat some sandwiches 
he had packed ina paper bag. While he munched, he 
saw another boat, the “Seagull,” coming toward him. He 
knew it belonged to Mr. Karman, who owned a big 
salmon-canning factory in Victoria. The boat had the 
seal of the Victoria-Saanich Inlet Anglers and seemed as 
large as a yacht to the boy. 

Once when Frankie visited his aunt and uncle in Vic- 
toria, they had taken him through Mr. Karman’s factory. 
Che boy hadn't liked it very much. As he explained later, 
“It seemed a shame to take the mighty salmon and cut 
them in pieces small enough to fit into cans only three or 
four inches high.” 

Now, Mr. Karman cut the motor of the “Seagull” and 
came close to Frankie’s little boat. “The ‘Quadra’?” he 


said, as if a bit puzzled. Continued on page 109 


Children of Canada No. 3 
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1. Let’s sing a song of Can - a- da with prov -in - ces by the score, New Bruns- wick, No - va 
2. Let’s stop a-while — in old = Que-bec, let's look at her an - cient wall, Then on to hear the 
3. Sas-katch -e-wan’s a prai - rie state, a  prov-ince that’s known for wheat, Al - ber - ta’s love - ly 
4. Our trip is al - most o - ver so it’s time now to say fare - well To lum - ber - men, to 
5. Your pop - u-la - tion’s va - ried and to list’ them is quite a chore, Long years a - go they 
6. Good - by to all your for - ests that sup - ply us with Christ - mas trees, And to your fro - zen 
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Seo - tia, Prince Ed - ward Isle, and more, Sas- katch - e wan, Al-ber - - ta, Que - bee, On- 
folks speak-ing French — in Mont -re- al. If you would catch a sal- mon, they’re at your 
] scen - ‘ry is real - ly quite a treat; The prai- ries meet the moun -tains, — the chi- nook 
farm - ers. to fish - er - men as well; Good -by to man e- y viv - ers, St. Law - rence, 
came here from many a dis- tant shore, The Eng- lish, French, and I ~- rish, U- krain - ians, 
north- lands, locked in a win- try freeze. Our’ vis-_ it’s been a short one, = and now = it’s 
—s- a :.”_-=====nnn0=—_ C —— —— = ee 
sy: 2 = f we Sena eneiaienaied _— t ee - +s — 
as 2 -~¢2—____i_}_ aS >= 4 L + ar) _ - ae ie 
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& = = 23 = — — oman — . men one = 7 
a pce natn neds, 
1 —~Y) 
ta - ri - 0, For Can- a- da’s such a large coun-try, — there are man - y plac - es to” go. 
beck and call, The Gas- pe Pen -in -  su- la’s wait - ing with its fish -ing vil - lag-es small. 
winds will blow, And then on to Brit - ish Co- lum- bia to pick ap - ples we will go. 
Sag - ue- nay, The At- ta- wa- pis - kat, Mae - ken - zie, and the gi - ant Hud - son Bay. 
Poles, and Dutch. Hun- gar- i- ans, Scotch, and _ the Ger - mans, oh, they all con-trib- ut - ed much. 
at an end. Oh, Can- a- da, you're a vast coun-try, youre our gi - ant neigh - bor and friend. 
- - —_—— 
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Chart 3 What 


' eather ry ti 
The chiet’s hat had the 
r ked color 
\\V / heir clotl 


Other Experience Charts 


These told about India 


Thanksgiving 
Meant Indians 


to My 
irst-Graders 


Language Aris 


Papoose Holders 


Chart ! The American 


Chart 2—What Did Indians Eat? 


Did Indians 


mented by arithmetic 
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Final Chart—What We Learned from the 


about hammocks, moccasins, 


from othe pe opl 


I 


ach other if they are friends. 


Activities 


vork provided the props for 


ial Ind in headpiece so fa- 


but children always love 
Litt is i teachin device 
ed Dy usin t for an arith 
ow We did not use pat 
irt work so each hat was 


filled with pebbles and 
I 
pasted on sce irely Lhen the 
heavy coat of tar paint. 
a rated them with In- 
yy cull off half ol each 


taping the other half se- 
Chen the children painted 
color as the tom-toms 

ropriat Indian art. A 
nal the papoose holdet 


is istened to the box 


KK ol papel was placed 


board tor a background olf 
the children discussed and 
inted to put on it Te- 
n ind so on, were cut 
per freehand and pasted 
und he result was a 


mural 


Activities 


dividual paintings cul- 
in scenes, making Indian 


iy method, and draw- 


related things we learned about 


Arithmetic Activities 


imber work was supple- 


practice based on various 


sof the unit. Here ar sample problems: 








A Primary Unit 


SHEILA SCHWARTZ 


Teacher, First Grade, Camp Avenue 
School, Merrick, L.l., New York 


1. How many feathers for one Indian hat? 
2. How many long feathers? Short feathers? 
) What shape Was the shoe box, the oatmeal 


box. the tepee 
t+, How many inches high should the people 
be on our mural? 


9. Should the people or buildings be taller? 


Music Activities 


Che children listened to the record Little In- 
in Drum Youn: P opl s Records No 169, 


Oo t- } " 
8 or 45 rpm) many times, and learned to make 


their tom-toms speak ist the way the hero did 
n the recordin Run father run, Where 
Red Fox?” and “Here | Am Then they 
ade up phrases they thought the Indians 
ght have used, and pra ced beatin then 
om-toms in proper rhythm 
hey learned to beat tl om-toms quickly 
or war dances, and slow] or dance they im 
prov sed that were prayers lor food, rain, and 
ood hunting. The children created these dances 
ing to tell with their bodies and faces the rea- 


on for the rhythms Lhev made rentle down- 


/ 1 + 


ward motions tor rain, pretended to shoot ar- 


rows in their prayers fon ood huntin made 
erocious laces In war dances, and so on 

The tom-toms were used as part of our reg- 
ular rhythm-band learnin ind the class be- 
came familiar with beating out 74 ,;, and 4% 


My first-graders also enjoyed singing many 


songs related to Indians and Thanksgiving. 


Culmination 


lo conclude this unit of study, we invited an- 
other first grade to visit us The children read 
their experience charts, explained the mural 
ind other art work, performed our dances, 
songs and rhythms, and finished the program by 
pla ns then lavorite record, L [tle Indiar 


Drum 


Evaluation 


This proved to be a most satisfactory unit fo 
several reasons In addition to learning about 
one of our holidays, the children learned about 
another group of people, how they lived, and 
what they contributed to our present life. The 
study also encompassed every phase of our cur- 
riculum, and gave the children enjoyment 
throughout Continued on page 111 














Are Your Third-Graders Ready for 
a Larger Concept of Government? 


Today many teachers feel that third-graders are ready for a larger 
concept of government than a study of the community in which they 
live. Their opinion is based on the fact that the average child’s knowl- 
edge has been broadened by viewing television and movies, and trav- 
eling with parents for pleasure or because of Father’s occupation. 

Miss Cicerale, a third-grade teacher in Guttenberg, New Jersey, felt 
justified in carrying her study of government to the state level—includ- 
ing a visit to the governor! Her report will interest every teacher of 
third grade, and above. As you read, remember the setting. Your state 
may be larger, and the distance between your school and capital may be 
too great to make a similar trip practical. Miss Cicerale’s class traveled 
about 60 miles from Guttenberg to Trenton. 

Picture the children at the local Council meeting, then at the State 
Assembly session, or even the State Museum. How much benefit do you 
think was derived from the trip, assuming the children had been well 
prepared with background information in advance? 

Finally, relate this idea of a unit topic to your own class—whatever 
grade you teach. How much do your children know about government 
at any level? How much are they ready to know? Considering their 
mental and social maturity, what types of experience will best serve 
their needs? Read the following report, and then decide! 


A TRIP to the State Capital 


LEONORE 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
Guttenberg, 


| pers the past school year, my _third- 
graders studied government, from the local 
to the state level 
growth of an earlier study about community 


This project was an out- 


helpers The children were familiar with po- 
licemen and firemen because they are “visible” 
helpers. But one day, the mayor was mentioned 
in connection with his part in a patriotic cele- 
bration. 

The children became interested in him. As 
the teache1 outlined some ol his dutie Ss, a child 
asked, “Does the mayor have any helpers?” 
From the discussion that followed, it was decid- 
ed that policemen and firemen were two of his 
helpers because policemen enforce the laws, and 
protect children, their parents, homes, and busi- 
nesses, and firemen save lives and property. In 
this way these third-graders came to choose 


government as a topic to study 


At the Loeal Level 


With the help of teacher, parents, and the li- 
brarian, the children learned the names of the 
government jobs in our community, and the 
names of the officeholders. ‘These became ma- 
terial for spelling lessons, and language art work 
as the positions and officeholders were written 
in individual notebooks. (At eight years of age, 
children, I find, are also curious about where 
officials live, and if they have families with chil- 


A Middle-Grade Unit 





CICERALE 


Anna L. Klein School, 
New Jersey 


dren their age. This helps to establish in their 
minds the fact that government is real because 
it is run by people for people. Even adults 
need to be reminded of this 

Further discussions about the duties of the 
mayor and Board of Council were held. Then 
arrangements were made with the mayor to 
visit Town Hall, and sit in on a regular Council 
meeting. This was an opportunity to practice 
letter writing because parents were invited by 
pupil-written letters to attend the Council 
meeting with the class. (One of my secret aims 
was to acquaint more parents with the work of 
their local government 

During Council meeting, Mayor Herman G. 
Klein, who is also principal of an elementary 
school in Bergen County, addressed the class. 
He explained the various functions of each 
branch ol town government He encouraged 
the children to ask questions, and they had 
come prepared. 
|. Where does the mayor sit? 
2. Who conducts the Council meeting 


3. How many councilmen are there 
+. Have any women been on the council? 
». What business does the council handle? 

6. How are the councilmen seated? 

In closing, the mayor briefly reviewed our lo- 
cal government, and the duties of officials and 
citizens. He encouraged the children to learn 
all they could about our great country, too, and 
its democratic form of government. He sug- 
gested that some of them participat as ofh- 


ciais when they became adults. 


(During this question-and-answer peri 
od, the parents were amazed by the quality 
of the children’s questions. ‘They becarm 
convinced that these children really were 
mature enough to understand much ol! 
what they heard and observed. Some had 
doubted the value of this project 

When the Kiwanis Kids’ Day was held 
later in the school term, the class attended 
another Council meeting. ‘This time they 
saw schoolmates from the upper classes fill 
the chairs of various municipal servants 
and perform some of their duties This 
was a graphic example of democracy in a 
tion, and it gave each third-grader a goal 
for the not too distant future 


On the State Level 


To continue the study of government, the 
help of our assemblyman, Robert Sabello, 
was enlisted in regard to a visit to ‘Trenton 
Several weeks were involved in solving 
problems related to transportation, raising 
expense money, and lunch 

Our principal, Dr. George Hartmann, en 
courages educational trips, and he was most 
cooperative. ‘This was the first time a clas 
had planned a trip as far away as Trenton, 
so there was widespread interest 

During Parents’ Conference Night, the 
proposed trip was outlined to the parents 
and their cooperation enlisted. A commit 
tee of mothers offered assistance on the trip 

We traveled to Trenton by bus, via the N« 
Jersey Turnpike—a new experience for many 
children A photographer from the local news 
paper took a picture of our departure from 
Guttenberg This illustrated an article describ 
ing the trip, which was later posted on our 
school News Bulletin Board 

Assemblyman Sab« llo had arranged for a state 
trooper to be our guide at the capital. This 
helper at the state level planned the day's ac 
tivities, including a_ session of the General 
Assembly 

Arriving in Trenton, the children and teache: 
took pictures of the State Capitol with its shiny 
golden dome, and group pictures on the cap 
itol steps. 

In the morning, the trooper guided the class 
through the Old Barracks which had been built 
in 1758-59 during the French and Indian Wars 
At the State Museum, the children saw various 
exhibits of natural resources, early New Jersey 
history, and artifacts of the Lenni Lenape In 
dians who had lived here when the settlers came 

After lunch, the state trooper took us to th 
State House, and we were all seated in the gal 
lery for the afternoon session of the assembly 
except our class president. She had the honor of 
sitting on the assembly floor with Assemblyman 
Sabello. He introduced a motion to recoeniz 
our class. Our class president acknowledged the 
introduction, and thanked the legislators for the 
opportunity to attend a session. She explained 
how the third grade was studying government 
and that the children Continued on pa 
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THANKSGIVING 


MARTHA KNAPP 


Ameri 


ind and in spirit than the one 


PRADITION is more truly in in 


mother's rubbin He urgled and cooed. 





CHEROKEE Indian boy stood in front of the Trading Post in a Ten- 
A nessee village drawing lines and curve n the red clay with stick, 
while hye listened to the white men talk At watchin the boy, 
aid >» quoyah ve vill be great some da Witl changin expres- 
sion, youTi syequoy ih continued to draw, pe the ymbols he had 
een on the white man talkin ical paper will yvord 
His Indian mother had tau ht him little of | hite tathe ways, but 
she had taught him to che p the hrewood, hoe the corn, and grind the 
ral into meal with mortar ind pe tle 
My Se quoyah he often said to him u will close to me and 


the village since your lame lee will not permit you to follow the other 
boys over the hills to hunt and fish.” 
When he grew older, the Smoky Mountains in the distance beckoned 


idventure As Sequoyah limped through the village, the flickering shad- 


ows of tall trees appeared to mock him as he iw his playmates walk 
from view along the mountain paths, 

Howeve: his long artistic hands and nimble fir I oon became profi- 
cient in drawing the best pictures, carving the b irrowheads, and 
quickly repairing rifles for the village hunters Che shade of the trees 


provided a workshop in summer, and a spot near the cabin fireplace 


served the same purpose in winter. 


” 
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an Indian Custom 


Ww obser it Lhankseiving But Lhanks- — 
viving Vu Lire idy being observed by the . 
Indians of the plains for many centuries be- 
fore the Pilgrim families arrived at Plym 
outh Each Indian child was ta ht to give 
thanks to the Great Spirit for everything hi Smiling Sunflower was very proud of het 
had, « i the pure air of the prairie where bab ind she wanted him to grow big 
he lived d stro lo make little Kicking Foot 
I tle Au I Foot belonged to the Ir I comlortable she used the down from 
a an ribs hi h whit men ‘ illed S10UuN tr ct ttor tree pods In those days there 
thouvh they called themselves Dahkotas was no cotton or powder for the babies. 
meanin friendly people It is part of the older children’s work 
His mother wa Smiling Sunflower and to ther uantitics o the soft cottonlike 
his father Va Black Bull All day when fluff to be used for ever baby It was also 
the vere ym th march to a new camp ite tne chil ns wort Oo snal rabbits Baby 
Smiling Sunfle irried her baby in a ( } ide from the softest skins 
hard flat cradle on her back Lhe Indian grandmothers earched the 
t the end } aay suurney, she ¢ ct- { w dry buffalo chip hes were 
ed the pi, spread the floor th erass mat d yr eft by the huge fuli-grown 
und set out her pretty orange ind red nimals that roamed the plains by the hun 
colored bask« made of peeled will and dre When thoroughly dricd by the sun, 
iSSe She built a cozy fire of butlalo he ice ood fuel [here was no fire- 
chip and hen the warmth | ) id ‘ on tl plains Lhe old women also 
srround, she took the cradle from her ba col d the small chips left by buffalo 
and took the baby out olf it Little Ki cali hat had not been weaned The 
Foot followed his mother’s movemen t! ( ther pounded these into a very 
his dark bi eye Smilin Sur ) I e dust This was used as a_ healin: 
laid him on i pil ot sott skin ind took off ind soothin powd r on the baby’s tender 
his clothin Th he cleansed him all over skin ( d n pa 4A 
with buttalo re ast and san a lullaby. 
How the baby loved to kick his feet and ex- 
ercise his arms! He never grew tired of his 


FACTUAL STORIES 





Sequoyah and the Talking Leaf so sc: 


Sequoyah pond red more and more ove 


hi n, “We 


white man’s printed word. 


Sometimes said to too, could read if we had the 


printed word like the whit ul l leat His mother made a kind 
of grunting sound from her place near the chimn His brothers kicked 
it the sleeping dogs, and ed from the speaker in disgust 
But the idea was so firmly fixed in his mind that Sequoyah continued 
to experiment. He scratched symbols on pieces of bark with a knife or 
ul, using the English alphabet for a guide One day the Indian agent 
ave him a pen and paper for his expertmer He made ink from bark. 


| 
His people believed Sequoyah was possessed with evil spirits when he 


tinkered day after day and far into the night with pen and paper. His 
mother scolded as the cabin becar clutt red with Strange objects 


This i 
j 


] . 
piainea 


s the work assigned to me by the Great Sp rit, Sequoyah ex- 


1 to guide the quill pen : 


his critics iS hi col 


to tinued to over the 
paper maku quec! shapes nad form lo avoid the finger of scorn and 
the leers from his people, he built a cabin outside the village. There he 
labored for twelve years to perice the Cherokes alphabet which finalls 


had eighty-six characters 
When the l Cherokee lan« 


white settlement, Sequoyah, already well known by 


} 


nited States wanted the is in Tennessee for a 


overnment agents for 
Co 77) 


his efforts to perfect an alphabet, was summoned (Continued on pag 
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1. The first Mayflower's hull 
was made into a barn at Jordan 
England, now Quaker-owned. 

2. Christopher Jones was cap 
tain of the first Mayflower. 

3. English people contributed 
money and equipment to build 
the Mayflower II. 

4. Douglas fir from America 
and Devon’ oak from England 
were used in the replica. 

5. A May flower, the haw- 
thorn, is painted on the stern of 
the Mayflower I! 
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6. On the Mayflower Il there 
was a crew of 21, with 30 pas- 
sengers, a men. The first ship 
had about the same size crew 
but 102 passengers—and two 
babies born en route 





W. 
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@ Men, muscle, ropes, and pulleys build Mayflower II. @ Mayflower II captain and Plymouth (England) mayor. 
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Three hundred thirty-seven years after the 
Pilgrims came, Captain Alan Villiers brought 
the Mayflower II into Plymouth Harbor. 
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€) Full sails to the wind as Mayflower’s trip begins. © Fashions of the 1620’s worn by members of the crew. 
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Is Your Class Ready 


for the (5 
a 


Supervisor of Elementary Science, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
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shout 15 day If it ts al er t é involving many social studies aspects. Skills 
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, 1] ol ibout the earth bet ( ne and classifvin material, and relatin thei 
i p illels of latitude on either side of the xperiences to others 
I Lh meal cal be ( ‘ . 
: d Stat pars auth, of the 60 parall Selence Activities on 1.6.¥Y. 
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flare-up from the surface of the sun. The white dot 


relative size o} the earth. Mt. Wilson & Palomar Obs 

2. Pa i strin hrough a small cardboard 

il Weight the ds of the string with rub- 

t stopp Hold tube ink | the weight 

I re op end Lhe virlin o! 

t ct illed centrifugal orce wil 

I yace as the other weigl 

| Lhe nt at tl Ot holding the 

‘ I from f off into space is 

ned the pull of ravity This ide 

i t t rifugal force balancir the force 

f Lhe itellite ll be held in its 

( | 

Build a three-stage rocket from mailin 

tul ( | uctio pape oO a nt tubes 

Cou t! adat ( each ol thr e ci struc on 

| cl Shape the circles ito ¢ es 

d ins in the nose of the three ck- 

( P appropriate markings in red and as 

semble by slipp one inside the other. A small 

ball painted silver and slipped inside the third 

i could epresent the satellite A launch- 

I piatiorn may be constructed from scrap 
lumber or an Erector set 

t. Make murals illustrating the different 


zones or spheres above the earth. ( ompare the 


iltitude of the satellite’s flight with distances 
traveled upw ird by alrpianes, balloons, and 
). Construct a model of the earth showine 


ferent layers surrounding it 


Want Volunteer? 


Moonwatcl 
United States where t 
like 


xpel 


If you are living in a part of the 
he 
to parti ipate in the ¢@ 
of all time, 
Coordinator of Visual Observa 
ions. Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory. 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass 

Voonbean lio hams may participate in a 
program termed ( 110) 


satellite is visible and 


would reatest scien 


ment write for detailed 


niormation 


to 


HI 


Ra 


ontinued on f 


ace 






















Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC 
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NUMBER LOTTO. Divide a 9” square 
of oak tag into 9 blocks. Write 

a number in each block, with nun- 
bers out of order. Make several 3” 
squares with a number on each, 

Put all on the library table. When 
a child has a few minutes, he will 
go to the table and put the small 
cards on the proper block on the 
larger card. If two children each 
have a set, they can compete 
against each other. Or, they can 
take turns, one matching and the other 
checking. 


PRIMARY | 
LANGUAGE 


GRAMMAR RHYMES. Use these 
rhymes to help children remember 
about the period and question mark, 
Then use them to inspire the class 
to write more grammar rhymes, 


The period is a little dot. 

He says he is my friend. 

And when I write to tell a thought 
He's always at the end! 


Oh, you funny question mark, 
I'll tell you where you go. 
When I ask a question 
You're at the end, I know! 
Grace Brunton 





7 


PRIMARY II 
HANDWRITING Vay 


CUMS 


LETTER FUN. Give extra prac- 

tice in making letters, and promote 
creative design at the same time. 
Have each child print the alphabet 
or any group of letters, capitals 
and small letters, with plenty of 
space around them, Then suggest 
adding a few lines to make the 
letters into something else. For 
example, a small g could easily be- 
come a cat with a long curly tail, 
a t might be the crossbars of a 
kite, and so on. Encourage the 
children to use their imaginations, 


PRIMARY III 
READING 


FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS. Put sin 
ple directions on slips of paper, 
keeping them in children's vocabu 
lary, and toss in a box. Once or 
twice a week allow time to play 
this direction game. Call ona 
child. He will go to the box, read 
a slip aloud, and then do as it di 
rects. Keep score if you wish, but 
better yet, play the game just for 
the fun of playing. 


Close the door. 

Draw a face at the board. 
Say hello to Jimmy. 

Give a book to Mary. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 GRADE 5 
READING SPELLING 





NOTICE Lomnt mmuneae 
The Udirentires of tom Smarr CHALLENGE. Use many techniques 
aA oem —L_ to add variety to oral spelling. 
ne re Sometimes, give a spelling word to 
timd what happenehe a child and after he has spelled 
awhir he and Bretey- it, call on another to agree or to 
a eee ae ae EN, challenge the spelling. 

Or have a "challenge" quiz some 
day. One child announces, "I can 
spell satisfaction. Anyone want to 
challenge me?" Thereupon the first 
one spells it. If he is right, he 
he gets one point. If he is wrong, his 
ADVERTISE! Give free reading challenger gets a point. Then the 
an extra push during Book Week by challenger spells a word, and so on. 
encouraging children to write ads wa . 
about the good books they have read. 

When someone has read an especially 

interesting book, suggest he make 
an advertising notice to put on the 
bulletin board. Inspire each to 
make his so intriguing that others 
will be sure to read the book. 














GRADE 6 , GRADE 7-8 
LANGUAGE a AX HANDWRITING 


PASS IT ON. Use this old party 
TTT nM Si game to add life to handwriting. 
CHT TH qY, . Each child writes at the top of his 

Ss \ Ns paper, "Once upon a time there were 
as ee, ___ (group of people)." 
Each then folds it over and passes 
From 18” deccats it to the person next to him. That 

From 18 X 2 , i : 
AIRPORT GAME. - Fis abe one writes, "who lived (lo- 
yak tag make a simple model airfield : - , memoeney gape toms 
ye cation)," folds it over, and passes 

and hangar. The four runways are : - 

, — ae ‘lie : it on. Have as many things to write 

strips 3” x le” fitted into corner , : , 

3 Divid near hn ht ok as there are pupils. Hilarious 
‘ards. Divide strips 5 steps ; ; . 
sips ——— © _——— stories will result and 36 handwrit- 
with a word on each, " : 

‘. ' : ing sentences at the same time. 

Up to four can play. Use a spin- 
ner and four buttons for markers, 
me spins. If spinner lands on 3, 
player moves marker up 3 steps, 

iving word on each step. First 
one to hangar wins. 

Strips may contain vocabulary 
words, nouns to be made plural, 
words to be used in sentences— 
whatever group your class needs 
irill on. Runways can be changed 
to add new words. Anna T. McNerny 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 
































Gifts from used Plastic Covers 


Suggested articles to 
make from old plastic shower 
curtains, tablecloths, or 
drapes are bookmarks, pencil 
cases, eyeglass and comb 
cases, marble pouches, purs- 
es, rain kerchief triangles, 
kitchen aprons, and toys. 

Cut paper shapes first. 
Transfer them to the plas- 
tic, cut out, and hold to 
gether with paper clips 
while sewing with running 
stitches 3?” from the edge. 




















Lillian Koslover 
sent these suggestions 








Tried by the Second-graders 
of Minnie E. Siemer 


Cornhusk Napkin Rings 





Dip clean white corn- 
husks into cold water for 
a few seconds. Shake off 
excess water, and cut in- 
to strips. Braid into 
strands. Splice strips 
when needed. Put strands 
into circles and sew to 
gether, flat sides up, 
with twine. Decorate 
with enamel. 


THE 





Suggested by 
June 8B. Esmond 


Jointed Figures become 


Pilgrims and Indians 


Jointed figures give 
children the chance to ex- 
periment with the drawing 
of people in action. Some 
children can pose for var- 
ious actions while others 
portray the actions in 
the jointed figures. 

It is better to have 
figures drawn freely by 
each child, as using a pat 
tern would make the figures 
too uniform. 

Finished figures wear 
clothes made from paper or 
cloth scraps, and have 


props to make them stand. 





Pine Cone Project 


Some cones suggest var 
ious birds or animals by 
their proportions, or shape, 
Find some on a field trip 
and later transform them 
by using pipe cleaners for 
legs and necks of creatures. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 





HOPETONHURACOOO ENDURE SUEOUEERCEOOLOTEOUERA SOE EERE OOOO EEREOONS 


a Fun with Bas-Relief 


ee y 
Annabelle Wagner Bergleld 
\ gute A Pack clay into piepans, box lids, or plastic 
— sy oeb jar tops, making the container half full. Outline 
eo a a design or portrait in the clay with a toothpick. 
Cans Press into the clay the parts that are to be up 
in the finished plaque. "What is down will be up, 
and what is up will be down." Give the clay a 
coating of salad oil and pour over it plaster of 
Paris (mixed according to directions on the car- 
ton). When the plaster is hard, peel off the 
Clay. Paint plaster plaques as desired. Make la- 
pel pins, using milk-bottle caps as bases. 


Felt Lapel Pins 


Use spare moments in November 
to start a Christmas gift. Sew 
sequins on a tree shape cut 
from felt. Beads on top of 
sequins give a 3-D effect. 
Buttonhole-stitch two tree 
shapes together, stuffing the 
inside with cotton. Sewa 

. small safety pin on the back. 
, . ve itis Bere) Wy 2 Bes Be Other pins can be toys, ani- 
Gifts from X-ray Film ae mals, sanhy canes, dad an on. 
£6339 Samples by pupils of Bertha Eleeda Maicoim 
Ask for some used X-ray 
sheets at a local hospital. 
After they are soaked in a 
strong solution of soda and 
very hot water, they are a Rockets for Veterans Day 
pleasing blue. Use them to 
make transparent folders for 
song sheets and school menus. 
Bind 2 identical pieces with 
colored plastic tape. 


Since poppies and crosses have 
often been used as symbols for 
Veterans Day, let's choose another 
significant symbol. Design a 3-D 
rocket bearing an appropriate slo- 
gan honoring veterans. Use scrap 
materials: cardboard rolls, old 
kitchen funnels, and so on. 


ides from 
Lucia Mack Volime 
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SCHOOL VISITATION 


MERICAN Education Week was a great suc- 
A cess last year in Bird City, Kansas. One or 
both parents of 90 per cent of the families with 
children in school came to visit during the 
week. At the entrance to the building was a 
large welcome sign; in the lower hall was a 
large placard with all of the families’ names in 
manuscript writing. A seventh-grade girl served 
as a receptionist. After the parents registered in 
the guest book, each was given a large gold star 





to place after his name on the display. The 
names of visitors other than parents were put 
on smaller placards, and tiny gold stars were 
added. Any guest could visit any grade or 
grades to see the children in their regular les- 
sons and activities 

There were 135 families listed on the parent 
display, and 121 of them received stars. There 
were 110 mothers, 40 fathers, and 52 other vis- 
itors. Percentages of parent visitation by classes 
ranged from 100 per cent in fourth grade to 75 


per cent in eighth grade. The fourth grade 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


wu we had Visiting Day in the fall, I worked out the following 


way of informing the parents of the desirable character traits 


of their youngsters. 
branch which had several smaller branches and twigs. 
“planted” in a carton of soil. 
tumn leaf on light construction paper. 
child received a short note typed by me which mentioned one of 
the nice things about the owner; for instance: 
He never has to be asked to help the shorter children 


thoughtful. 


when they need something from the top shelves. 
have him with us.” 


I procured from the woods a 4’ 


heavy tree 
This I firmly 
Each child then colored a vivid au- 
After cutting out the leaf the 


“Steve is always so 


It is a pleasure to 


After I had written the child’s name in bold print on the outside 
of the note, I taped the note to the underside of the leaf. The leaves 


was given a large felt banner in the school col- 
ors, as a surprise for having had 100 per cent 
of the parents in attendance. ‘The radio, news- 
paper, and photographer reported the story, One 


of the pictures appears here. | EVELYN CREACH 


"THE SEASONS" BOOKLET 


> UR art teacher had my third grade make a 
booklet on the seasons. Beginning with au- 
tumn, the children drew a scene for each sea- 
son, using crayons on 18” x 12” cream manila 
paper. At the same time in English class, the 
children wrote a descriptive paragraph and an 
original poem on the season. The drawings, 
paragraphs, and poems for spring were the best 
because the children were well into the spirit of 
the work by that time. Winter was the most 
difficult, for many children had never seen a 
really picturesque winter. Their snowmen and 
scenes lacked something. 
unusual snowstorm the day before the second 
art lesson, the children were very willing to tear 
up their first winter drawings and start again, 


When we had an 


As the poemg and paragraphs were finished 
and corrected they were copied on sheets of 
loose-leaf paper. These were alternated with 
pictures of the seasons. A cover was made, 
and the booklet was tied with a gay shoelace. 

Teachers who have had that class since have 
commented on how well the children do in 
writing compositions. I believe that is due to 
the effort they put forth in the making of “The 


Seasons” booklets. SISTER MARY JOANNA 


R.L.S. ASSEMBLY 


M* THIRD grade found poetry very fascinat- 
ing when working out an assembly pro- 
gram about A Child’s Garden of Verses. The 
stage was made into a flower garden with a 
picket fence and a gate in front. There was a 
rope swing in the back. The children were scat- 
tered around in the garden reading from a large 
picture book of A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
One small child was swinging. 

Before the curtain opened, one child went to 
the front and announced: “We want to share 
with you our Robert Louis Stevenson entertain- 
ment. As the curtain opens, you'll find the chil- 


were then taped to the tree branches. 


The result was gay and invit- 


ing, with each bright leaf bearing a happy message. 

The beam on the faces of the parents as they took down thei 
leaves and the comments they made to the other teachers have as- 
sured me that the idea was a success. 


SISTER MARIE DOLORES 


dren visiting in a garden, singing one of their 
Different chil- 
dren told something about the life of Stevenson, 


favorite poems, “The Swing.’ ”’ 


where he lived, and why he wrote poems for 
children. Some comment was given by teachet 
or pupil just before each poem was said or sung. 
The last poem used was “Farewell to the Farm.” 
At the last verse, “Round each woody turn we 
swing,” the children turned and waved to the 
audience as they said good-by and the curtain 
LIPPARD 


was slowly closed CLOTA Ff 


SCHOOL SAFETY ZONES 


WwW N a four-classroom wing was added to 
our building, our enrollment increased 
from 180 to 300, and the area of our play- 
ground decreased by 5 per cent. The number 
of accidents (17) reported to the principal’s of- 
fice during the first week was more than that 
reported during the preceding month. A quick 
survey showed that 90 per cent ol the accidents 
were caused by running. 

A committee of pupils, teachers, and the 
principal decided to divide the school property 
into two zones—a walking zone and a running 
An east-west line was drawn across the 
North of the line was desig- 


nated as a walking zone; south of the line was 


zone, 
school property. 
our running zone. The walking zone included 
the area of the stationary playground equip- 
ment and the buildings. 

The principal visited each room and ex- 
plained the presence of the line and the pur- 
pose ol the two zones. Some pupils were un- 
happy about having their running restricted, 
but the number of accidents was reduced to an 
HENRY L., 


average of four pel week, HACKER 


HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Your Kindergarten and 








My children went for a walk and collected ma- 


te 


‘rials from which they made a turkey for a 


room decoration flat pieces of bark for the 
body, twigs for legs and toes, bark for the neck. 


wattle md an acorn for the eye 


brown leaf for the head, a red one for the 
Multicolored 


tuil feathers were made of construction papet 


Arithmetic in the Kindergarten 


MARJORIE ZEGLIN TOWERS 
ta 


Waeyzate, M es 


LETHA KEMP SMITH 


Kindergarten Teacher, Grammar Sch 
Tappa New York 


. ropay’'s kindergarten, a better understand- 
il ot how children learn has led to better 


ways of teaching number facts and their uses 


Exercises and experience that help teach the 
basic tact and skills may be introduced inci- 


dentally or may be planned tor 


Incidental! experiences include number jin- 
vles, countin and roupin children for vari- 
iS purpose matchir numbers ind objects, 
esumatin using arithmetic vocabulary, divid- 

suppl 

Furthermore the teacher uses trips, par- 
ties, weather calendar, experience units, free 


play, art work, experiments—in tact the entire 
hicid of child activit' to vive meaning to num- 
bers and to he ip children see that numbers 
make sense Say 

Planned number experiences utilize ames, 
puzzles, and numerical devices The following 
ire some which I have found useful. They have 
r 


been gleaned 


THE FLANNEL BOARD provides for the 


handling and arranging of cutout pictures and 


rom many ource 


numerals and the joy of discovery and experi- 
mentation \ piece of outing flannel tac ked to 


in casel is satisfactory. A small piece of flannel 
or sandpaper pasted to the back of a picture 
make it cline to the flannel board 

THE MAGNETIC BOARD with round 
metal checkerlike counters 1s a good number 
learning device. Counters are arranged and re- 
art inged In many patterns and combinations. 


Chev are useful in learning rational countine. 
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Indians and 
First 


FLORENCE CORWIN 
ELIZABETH RIGGS 


Kindergarten Teachers, Central School, 
Andover, New York 


/. Inte rest cati hers 
A. Put up pictures of Indians and Pilgrims 


} 


found in magazines, newspapers, and books 
B. Tell the action story, “The Brave Little 
Indian found in Childrer Own Reade 
Book Il by Pennell and Cusack (Ginn & Co 
Boston 17, Mass 
C. Show filmstrips such as 
1. “How the Indians Lived,” series of 5 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E, Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 


rHE OPAQUE PROJECTOR is invaluable 
pic- 


in the readiness program Any drawing, 
} " 


ture. or book page can be reproduced on 


screen, where teacher or child can point out ob- 


ects to the class Such concepts as lor 


horter, up—down, first ast, [u empty, 


under, few many, nats oh take on 


meanin when pi tures are used in this way. 
4 SIMPLE ABACUS is easily made from a 


piece of heavy cardboard, a string, and ten large 


kindergarten beads in two colors 


A “CHECK ROOM 


meaning of numbers. Staple five identical card- 
board boxes together. Children take turns be- 
ine check boy or check girl The teacher says, 
Put the ball in the second box, the block in 
the fifth box, and the doll in the third box.” 


rows Can he added 


NI MBER PI ZZLE consists of ten wooden 


Each is cut in two with 


boards of uniform size. 


a jig saw, having the number symbol on 


end and the correct number of pie tured objects 


/ 


on the other. Pieces Continued on page 68) 


A Number Finger Play 


I have ten little fingers (Hold them up.) 
And ten little toes, (Lift one foot; then the 
other.) 
Two littl ears, (Touch them.) 
And one little nose. (Point to it.) 
I can wiggle my fingers. (Do so.) 
I can wiggle my toes. (Shake feet.) 
I cannot wiggle my ears. (Shake head.) 
But I can wiggle my nose. (Show us.) 
VERA L. LUNNEN 


Biythe, California 


_— 
‘ 


? 
ver 
real 


teaches the ordinal 


As 


this concept is mastered, additional boxes or 


one 


Thanksgiving 


2. “Adventures with Early American In- 
dians,” series of 4 (Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14). 
Il. Social 
A. Retell story; discuss pictures 


> 


3. Read or tell stories of Pilgrims and the 


tudies, language arts. 


first Thanksgiving, for example, The Thanks- 
) Story by Alice Daleliesh (Charles 

Scribner's Sons, New York 17 

C. Play-act family life in Pilgrim days 

D. List things we have today that Pilgrims 

did not have 

Ill, Mus 

A. Sing Pilgrim songs found in music books 


and magazines, Continued or page 664A, 
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VEGETABLES 
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we 

















TORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 
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Job for Jemmifer coccr «. aoeeson 


ENNIFER walked into the kitchen. Everyone was busy. They all had 
J their special jobs. Her aunts were stirring vegetables. Her sisters 
Her cousins were cutting salad greens. Her 
Yes, everyone was busy. Except 


were filling salt shakers 
Mother was peering into the oven. 
Jennifer; she had nothing to do. 

Jennifer looked down at her shiny black shoes and clasped her hands. 

She heard one aunt say, “Soon we'll be finished.” 

“Oh, there’s still plenty to do,” sighed another. 

Jennifer tipped up her head. “I could help.” 

“She’d mix things up,” said her sister. 

But her mother closed the oven door and smiled. “If Jennifer sets 
the table, we can eat sooner.” 

Jennifer nodded her head yes. “I'll count everybody. Then I will set 
the right number of places.” 

Mother put one hand on her hip. She shook the forefinger of her oth- 
er hand. “Be careful, Jennifer. Don’t let Uncle Tommy mix you up. 
You know how he always teases you.” 

“You know Uncle Tommy,” laughed her sisters and aunts and cousins. 

“Don't worry. I won't let him bother me at all,” declared Jennifer. 
She counted her mother, sisters, aunts, and girl cousins. She counted 
three times, to be sure nine was correct. 
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The men and the boys in the living room were easier to count. They 
were sitting down. Jennifer thought she had finished counting. Just then 
Uncle Tommy popped from behind a big armchair. “You missed me,” 
he laughed. He was round and rosy. 

“T’ve counted you now,” smiled Jennifer. “There are nine women and 
eleven men.” 

“Which equals twenty-one,” said Uncle Tommy. 

“Oh, no,” said Jennifer. “You're just trying to mix me up. There 
are twenty places I have to set.” 

“Hmm,” said Uncle Tommy, “I bet you forgot to count the dog.” He 
reached down to pat Princey’s fur. Princey licked Uncle ‘Tommy’s hand. 

Jennifer smiled. “I'd better start setting the table before I forget 
there are twenty.” 

So Jennifer stacked twenty plates by Dad’s place. She counted out 
twenty knives, twenty forks, and twenty spoons. Then Mother called, 
“Dinner is ready! Thanksgiving dinner is ready!” 

Jennifer's father, brother, uncles, and boy cousins came from the living 
room. They took their places. Jennifer's sisters, aunts, and girl cousins 
came from the kitchen. They took their places. Jennifer took her place. 
Finally her mother came in and tried to find her place. But there was 
no place left! (Continued on page 66A 


Danny’s Largest Pumpkin 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 






It was 
fun to water. It was fun to weed. It was fun to watch. 


ANNY thought the vegetable garden was fun. 








Each day the carrots and beans and corn grew larger. 
“My pumpkin vine is growing, too,’ Danny said to himself. 

Danny had helped Daddy plant the garden last spring. 
There were two seeds that looked different from the others. 
And when the cucumber vines came up, a different vine 
came with them. 

“That looks like a pumpkin to me,” Daddy told Danny. 

“Oh, boy, may I have it for my own?” Danny asked. 
He had an idea 

Daddy nodded and smiled. From that day. the different 
vine had belonged to Danny. He was extra careful not to 
let any weeds grow around it. He trained it to grow away 
from the path so it would not be stepped on. He watered 
it each time he sprinkled the garden. 
Almost 


before Danny knew it, there were blossoms on it. How 


Ow as 1¢ vine grew. ow arge it yrew 
H fast th ! H | ! 


many there were! Then small, round, green things, 

“Little pumpkins!” Danny threw his cap up in the air 
with glee. “Lots of them! Some for jack-o’-lanterns. Some 
to sell for Christmas present money!” 

The pumpkins grew larger each day. Some erew faster 
than others. By harvest time, there were pumpkins of all 
sizes and shapes. One was the granddaddy of all pump- 
kins. It was big and round and bright oranve. Danny felt 
very proud of it. 

Daddy had a roadside stand. He sold apples 
and pears. Danny wanted to sell some of his pumpkins. 


“Sure,” Daddy smiled 


potatoes, 


Danny set to work 
First he saved two medium-sized pumpkins for jack-o’- 
lanterns. One was for himself. One was to share with his 


best friend, Peter. 





He carried the others to the stand. 





Daddy had to carry the largest one. 
“I’m not sure I ought to sell that one,” Danny said. He 


was proud of it. It would make Continued on page 78) 
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Thanksgiving Surprise 


ROSE 8B. POMERANZ 


r WAS a little over a week before Thanksgiving. 
I greeting cards for his favorite people. 

On the cover of each card was a picture of a big turkey. 
by tracing an outline of his own left hand. 
four fingers became the turkey’s fanned tail. 
He filled in the outlines with crayons, making sure to add an eye. 


to be its head 


Then Tommy drew the legs and feet. 


Tommy Wilson was busy making 


Tommy had made them 
A light pencil outline of the tips of his 
The outline of his thumb turned out 


When the cards were done, they looked like little books with one double page 


inside for the Thanksgiving greeting. 


First he made one for his mother and father. 
lived on a farm one hundred miles away. 


who lived in far-off New York City. 
Making the cards was fun 
farm. Almost, but not quite. 


Grandmother's farm for 


Chanksgiving. 


Then one for Grandmother, who 
The last one was for jolly Aunt Sally, 


It was almost as much fun as being on Grandmother's 
Usually Tommy and his mother and father went to 


But this year the snow was deep and the 


weather forecast was for more snow. So Tommy and his parents would not be going 


there, and neither would Aunt Sally. 


care with his greeting cards. 


The one to Mother and Father read, 


To make up for it, Tommy was taking special 
Tommy wrote a greeting inside each card 


“I would like to wish you a very happy Thanksgiving Day 


The greeting to Grandmother said, 


Tommy” 


“I want to wish you a very happy Thanksgiving Day. I 


miss you already 


And the one to Aunt Sally said, 


Tommy” 


“Happy Thanksgiving Day. I wish you would come to see us. 


P.S. Don’t eat too much.” 
Tommy's mother addressed and stamped the envelopes. 
them to the post office, to make sure the cards would get 


One for the Money 


Wi"; all the beoks on all the shelves in the 
library, Jo y did not know where to start 


Maybe Miss Richards can help me 


looking 
he thoucht, and went to ask her. 

“IT am Jooking for a book that gives ideas on 
Do you have 


ways to make money,” he said. 
a book like that, Miss Richards?” 

Miss Richards looked surprised. “I will see 
if I can help you, Joey,” she said. “But you 
will have to wait a minute. I have to help Mrs. 
Longman first. 

Mi Longman had a big 
her arms. 

1 am afraid they are all overdue,” she said to 
Miss Richards 


the library on Saturdays. 


stack ol books in 


“Mr. Longman always comes to 
But he is away right 
now, and I just did not have time 

‘That will be four cents for each book,” said 
Miss Richards. 

Mrs. Longman money to Miss 
Richards and went away. But before Miss 
Richards could say anything to Joey, two more 
people came in with overdue books. 

When Miss Richards turned to Joey at last, 
he was looking at her with a big smile 


gave the 
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MARION GARTLER 


“I am sorry I have not had time to help 
you,” said Miss Richards. 

“But you have helped!” said Joey. “Just wait 
Wait and see!” 

It was Joey’s brother who made the sign for 
him. What a beautiful sign it was! It said: 

Save Time! Save Money! 
For Five Cents, I Will Pick Up 
or Take Back Library Books. 
Sign up here. 

Joey sat under the big tree, waiting for peo- 
ple to come and sign up. They laughed when 
they saw his sign, but no one signed up. 

After a while, Joey went in to get a glass of 
lemonade. When he told his mother that no 
one had signed up, she said, “I am sorry, Joey. 
Maybe your idea wasn’t a good one after all.” 

When Joey went back outside, he took his 
wagon. “Maybe it will help if I go from door 
to door,” he thought. “Then people will see 
I am really willing to work for the money!” 

Up and down the street he went, from one 
door to the next. People said, “I will think 
about it,” or “Maybe I will try it next time.” 


and see, Miss Richards! 


But no one signed up 


yi F 
She and Tommy took 
(Continued on page 76 


Joey went home and sat down to think. Then 
he had another idea. He took the sign in to 
his mother. 

After Joey’s mother put the new words on the 
sign, he started out again. The new words said, 
“Free Tryout Today.” 

Everyone laughed when Joey came back with 
that sign. 

Mrs. Peterson said, “Well, well, a free try- 
out! I can’t say no to that, can I?” 

And old Mrs. Wills said, “My son always 
takes my library books back for me, but if your 
idea works, I guess he will be happy to save the 
time.” 

Joey was so happy, he just had to stop at 
home and show the books to his mother. 

As he came in the door, his mother said, 
“There is a call for you, Joey. It’s Mrs. Green. 
What would Mrs. Green be calling you for?” 

“I don’t know, Mother,” said Joey. He went 
to the telephone. 

“Joey,” said Mrs. Green. “I just heard about 
your library service. Sue is sick, and I can’t 
go out to the library. Could you pick up some 


storybe ks for her?” (Continued on page 66A 








yar the River and Chrough (he Wong 


A SONG LESSON BY ELVA S. DANIELS Words by LYDIA MARIA CHILD 


COMPOSER UNKNOWN 








CYMBAL 
BELLS & TRI. 
R. S. 

W. B. 

TAM. 


DRUM 
































1. O- ver the riv - er and through the wood, To Grand  fa- ther’s house we go; The horse knows the 
2. O- ver the riv-er and through the wood, And straight through the barn -yard gate; We seem to 
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W.B 

TAM 


DRUM 
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way to car-ry the sleigh, Through white and drift-ed snow. O- ver the riv-er and through the wood, Oh, how 
go ex- treme - ly slow, It is so hard to wait. O.- ver the riv-er and through the wood, Now Grand - 


















































CYMBALS 
BELLS & TRI. 
R. S. 
W. B. 
TAM 
DRUM 
o = 
the wind does blow! It stings the toes and bites the nose, Ms o- ver the ground we go. 
moth-er’s cap I spy. Hur-rah for the fun! Is the pud-ding done? Hur-rah for the pump- kin pie. 
> 
e 




















ALTHOUGH Grandmother no longer wears a "cap" and most children travel to her 
house by automobile, this song still remains a favorite with elementary school classes. 
The gay melody and rollicking rhythm are infectious, making it an easy song for the 
rhythm band. Instead of teaching the score in a cut-and-dried fashion, try at least a 
semicreative approach. For specific suggestions and activities, see page 74. 
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MIDDLE-GRADE STORIES 


“Smells pretty good,” Molly decided, “but I think a few carrots 
would be nice in the soup. I love carrots.” 

So Molly peeled a few carrots, cut them up, and tossed them into 
the pot. ‘Then she went into the living room to watch “The Rus- 
tlers at the Bar B-O Ranch” on television 

Mark came in to watch, too. When the commercial came on, he 
strolled out into the kitchen for a cooky. Mark lifted the lid and 
took a sip of the soup. 

“Needs more salt,’ he grunted, and shook the salt shaker briskly 

Just then the doorbell rang. Molly turned off the television and 
went to the front door. 

‘Why, Grandmother and Grandfather Moon!” she cried. “What 
a nice surprise! 

Mark carried their suitcase to the upstairs bedroom, and every- 
one talked at once 

‘Mom isn't here,” said Molly. “She had to go downtown. Won't 
she be pleased to get home and find you her 

Grandtather Moon smiled Your father suggested it when he 
called us last night. He thought it would be a treat if we came into 


town tor a lew days’ visit.’ 
REGINA SAURO Mark took Grandfather Moon into the garage to show him the 


model plane Mark was constructing 


“Make yourself comfortable, Grandmother Moon,” said Molly. 
The Pot of Sou I'll call Dad and tell him you're here.” 
While Molly telephoned, Grandmother Moon went into the 


kitchen for a lass of water She dipped the ladle into the soup 
] 


and tasted it 


~~ orning M Moon decided that " pot of Mmmm, good,” said Grandmother Moon, “but it could stand a 
oup | uppel ri ed a pot th water 5 : f¢ 


Ww potatoes 1 like potatoes in soup She washed and peeled 
oupbone and son tend ip meat el 1 added an oni several potatoes She cut them 


| 
I 


into cubes and tossed them into 


ima A 4 


a alt and pper nd put lid on the pot the pot 


There othing | owl of hot sou said Mrs. Moon } Let's make some coffee,” said Molly, coming into the kitchen 
her ron and put on her ra it with tl t 


rh tn ant w Dad will be right home 
i Mar! were playi When Dad irrived, he hu 
Molly ») al eye on t pot | oup on the stove, father s shoulde 


Mrs. Moon lave to go downtown “Mary will be so glad to see you,” he said heartily. Then he 
Molly and Mark w | good-by and went back to their game. SI 


nilled Do I smell coffee pe rking?” 


ged Grandmother and patted Grand- 


“I'd better go in and peek ; hat pot « oul aid Molly, : Molly nodded 
tle later She ran into the kitcher ie fted the lid and sniffed she said 


til 


Grandmother and I just made a fresh pot,” 
aid and started to the kitchen Continued on page 78 


The Cowherder and His Horn re 


Be quiet, Nip,” Jodiah whispered lis only Nathan Thorpe, 
who loves nothing better than to bedevil us Then aloud he said, 
Mayhap it could be. But what brin: 


s you out, I wot before your 
are finished? 


is, Nathan made no reply. His eyes were fastened on the 
iah was carrying so carefully 
ycebox for Mistress Mary Williams,” Jodiah replied. 
rive you my shell for it,’ Nathan said. “You can hear all 
kinds of strange sounds if you hold it to your ear.” 
lis not for trade.” Jodiah shook his head ‘Anyone can gath- 
shells by the handfuls Find yourself some driftwood and [’ll 


show you how to make a box like this 


“I have better to do than herd cows all day and whittle on drift- 
wood,” Nathan scolfed. “That's for dumbheads!” 
Jodiah’s face was hot with anger. He started to make a reply. 
ws all day made Then he thought of how Master Roger Williams would speak a solt 
to round answer as he had to the Puritans. Jodiah remained silent. 


Chev always found a bit mo rass t { Since he could make no bargain, Nathan tossed a pebble at the 


tid. patting Nip’s head test be all there. else iead cow. She started to run up the hill 


ne! Bring her to walk, Nip,” Jodiah said quietly. “’Tis not meet for 


their wav slowly up th marshy slope candles her to run 


r cheery gleam Across the river could be When they reached the meetinghouse where the owners came for 


the Indians \ low rowl from N p warned the cows, Jodiah gave warning on his horn He waited until all of 


omeone’s coming down the road odiah waited, his hand hold- the cows had been claimed, then hurried down the strageling lane 
It) ti : 


in Nip back 


nd to the street where lived Roger Williams and his family. 
Who gor friend?” he called, fearing it might - one of the 


Che fragrance of clam chowder came to Jodiah when he opened 
{ndians up to some misé het. the door. Not one in all of New Providence ‘Town could make it so 
, 


“Mayhap it be a [nend come to meet the cowherder!” tasty as Mistress Mary Williams. She smiled (Continued on page 73) 
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Picking Turkeys 


Rah! Rah! Paul! 

He carries the ball! 
Bloomingdale! Bloomingdale! 

Rah! Rah! Paul! 


Pink Hadley grinned as he heard the cheerleaders practicing be- 
That yell was for his brother, Paul, who played 


hind the school 
fullback for Bloomingdale High. 


The big game was coming up with Royestown on Thanksgiving 
morning, and what a game it would be! Neither team had been 
beaten or tied, and both of them were out for an undefeated season 

Then Pink frowned. He remembered the problem about picking 


the turkeys. What were they going to do? 


He had talked it over with his brother Paul the night before. 
“Explain to the coach, and maybe he will make an exception for 


you.” 


“IT will not,” Paul had replied. “Why should he make an excep- 
tion for me, when Chuck Cook and Hal Peters are just as good full- 


backs as I am and anxious to play?” 


“What do you mean, they're just as good fullbacks?” 


argued. “Who made the most points for the team this year 


swer me that!” 
“I’ve had a chance to play more games,” Paul insisted. 


eve © tain ~ - 


Faith’s Featherbed _ 


MAY HALL THOMPSON 


r 1s horsemen!” cried Faith in an excited half 
r whisper. “And they are making for the copse. 
Father’s enemies must they be, I’m sure!” 

Faith’s body was rigid as she peered between the 
boulders on the hillock which was her lookout post. 
Her little brother, Samuel, sandy-haired and freckled- 
faced, stood near her. 

“Perhaps they be just travelers,” he whispered. 

Are they not on the highway?” 

“They have disappeared into the copse,” replied 
Faith, pushing back her locks of hair. “Dost thee see travelers hide 
like common thieves?” she argued 

This was in the time of the Colonists. And Faith, even though she 
was only twelve, was old in experience in those trying days of hard- 
ships and dangers in the New World 

The fall day had been warm, and Faith had taken a featherbed up 
to the hillock to clean and air, while at the same time she acted as a 
sentinel. She had been worried for quite a while. Her father, John 
Winton, was a devout and upright Quaker. Some of the bands of ma- 
rauders which plundered the country had been brought to justice 
through his efforts, and now he had been threatened by them 

Today Faith had kept urging Samuel, who was nine, to watch and 
to help. “Why dost thee not help more, Samuel?” she scolded as she 
t. 

Samuel grinned. “I like to play in the sunshine. Thee knows I will 


rested her aching arms a momet 


help Father later—gather the eggs and feed the chickens.” 
Faith sighed. 
with the feathers I have aired. But you could watch a little more, I 
think.” 
“Dost seem foolish to keep watching,” said her young brother. 


(Continued on page 72) 


“I, too, would like to play but I must fill this ticking 


“Nothing ever comes of it.” 








UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


Pink frowned as he thought it all over. “What a mess,” he said 


to himself 


Bloomingdale High School had never had a good football 
until it got its new coach, Bill Spragu He had come t B 


inedale right out of the Army, and was a wonderful athlete him 


All the boys liked him, but they soon learned Coach Spr 


not one to be fooled with. When he had picked the squad, he had 


announced that during the football season every player had 
in bed at 9:30. He had also set up lots of ether training rul 
then had passed out copies of them 
“You are on your honor,” he said 
must sign this sheet showing you have kept the training ruk 
ure to sign means that you are automatically out of thi am 
if you are caught cheating, you are off the squad for the rest 


year. 


Phat was it. No compromise, no second chances. Coach Spr 


meant business. He was tough on the boys at practice, too 


everyone on the squad had to admit that he was fai 
He was a man of few words, but expected the boys to met 


the plays. Mistakes were met with silent re proof 


“It would be easier if he bawled us out,”’ Paul had confided 
times to his brother Pink Continued on pa 
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WORDS BY LOUISE G. DEGROOT 
MUSIC BY WINNIFRED G. RODGERS 
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Our Fa - ther dear, who lov- eth all, Hear Thov 
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iti the things we need. We have need of food a drink, Of beau - ty in 
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da capo al fine 
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the way we think. Most of all we need to love Men on earth and Thee a - bove. 
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da capo al fine 
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THE BUNNY AND THE TURTLE 


One morning a bunny went out for a walk. 
Hippity hop! Hippity hop! 
Hippity, hippity, hippity hop! 


Seeing a turtle, he stopped to talk. 
Hippity hop! Hippity hop! 
Hippity, hippity, hippity hop! 


“Your shell,” he said, “is much too hot.” 
Hippity hop! Hippity hop! 
Hippity, hippity, hippity hop! 

“Well,” said the turtle, “in winter it’s not!” 
Hippity hop! Hippity hop! 
Hippity, hippity, hippity hop! 


PHYLLIS J. PERRY 


NOT JUST A BOOK 


I’m not just a book; I’m more than that. 
I’m a magician too. 

If you treat me well, I'll weave a spell 
Of magic just for you. 


If you want to ride on a swift space ship 
And visit the shiny moon, 
I’ll take you there through the thin cold 
air. 
But you’ll never leave this room. 


If you want to visit girls and boys 
Who live in lands afar, 

I'll take you there without a care, 
While you sit right where you are. 


If you want to go to the far North Pole 
And ride on an Eskimo’s sled, 

I’ll take you there, be it foul or fair, 
While you lie still in bed. 


If you want to make a boat or a plane 
I'll show you what to do; 

If you want to bake a pie or cake 
I'll heip you with that too. 


I’m not just a book; I’m more than that. 
I’m a friend who’s tried and true. 
By day or by night, be it stormy or bright, 
I'll be a help to you. 
—LAURA ALICE BOYD 


LEGEND OF CRANBERRY JOHN 


Old John Webb had lost a leg 

but wasn’t content to sit and beg! 

So they carved him a limb from a cedar log— 
fine for planting his cranberry bog! 

Now they were calling him “Pegleg John,” 
but he just laughed and went working on! 


He used his barn loft—one flight high— 

to keep his cranberry harvest dry; 

and rather than stumble upstairs and down 
when cranberry buyers came into town 

he stayed aloft and sold them his wares— 
bouncing the berries down the stairs! 


“BUY!” he would chuckle, “from my high loft! 
The goed berries bounce but the bad are soft 
and stick to the stairs!” And even today 

the berries with “BOUNCE” are graded “A.” 
So, when you have turkey with cranberries on, 
remember how fame came to “Cranberry John!” 


—ELSIE 8S. LINDGREN 
Pegleg John Webb from the boggy coast of southern New Jersey is 
credited with the establishment of the cranberry industry around 
Cassville and with the invention of the “bounce test” which is used 
even today to grade sound berries, His technique has undoubtedly 
been greatly improved upon! 


KITTEN’S FIRST SNOW 


White flakes as big as fairy faces 
Came drifting down from the clouds, 
First by twos and tens and then 
In gaily swirling crowds. 


Oh-Me, the kitten, just eight weeks old, 
Sat on the stoop ard stared; 
Gazed in wonder at one on his paw— 
Then out his pink tongue flared— 
Lapping up the beautiful crystal star, 
Said, “Me-ow, me-ow, me-ow!” (“How 
good they are!’’) 


——-MARION DOYLE 


THANKS 


Daddy said he 

was thankful for me, 
And Mother said 

She was too. 

“That’s funny,” said I, 
“Because you see 

I’m thankful for 
BOTH OF YOU!” 


— ELSIE FOWLER 


SUPERMARKET CHECKER 


The supermarket checker girl 

Is friendly, and she’s smart. 

She carefully “checks” the groceries 
That I wheel up in my cart. 


The checker girl knows what to charge 


For oranges and cheese. 

She adds them on her register, 
By pressing down the keys. 

She remembers all the specials, 
For today there is a sale. 

She puts my lettuce in a bag, 
Then weighs it on her scale. 

Oh, it’s thirty cents for margarine, 
It’s fifty-nine for tea, 

Plus forty-five for pancake flour. 
(The price is plain to see!) 


“What else?” the smiling checker asks. 


“What else for you today?” 
“That's all,” I tell her. Then 
She totals what I have to pay. 
“Bagging” up the groceries 
Is really quite a trick. 


But the checker knows the “how” of it. 


And she is mighty quick! 

(Canned goods at the bottom, 

And some soap to do my washing... 
Tomatoes on the very top, 

We do not want them squashing!) 
“Good-by,” I tell the checker girl, 
As I go out the door. 

“We’ll soon use up these groceries, 
Then I’ll be back for more!” 


MABEL WATTS 
See full-page poster on same subject in this issue. 


NOVEMBER 


I think she is a lady 

who comes in cloud-soft gray 
to take the tired flowers 

and lead them all away. 


They follow when she beckons 
down to their warm brown beds 
She tucks them in with rainy songs 
and pats their sleepy heads. 
ANN UNGER 





LOOKING AHEAD 


My teacher is so nice and kind 
In work as well as play, 
I try to copy after her 
In all I do and say. 
For I’ve decided in my heart 
That when I am grown, I'll be 
A teacher, and perhaps some child 
Will copy after me! 
ALICE WHITSON NORTON 
Use this poem with the Lifework Poster, page 18 


PILGRIM LULLABY 


Hush thee, wee Hannah, 
Thy sleep time is nigh, 
The breeze in the aspens 
Croons lullaby. 


The fire burns low 

And the kettle is still 

And hushed are the creature 
Of sleek fur and quill 


Outside the trees whisper 
Tomorrow will be 

A day of good pleasure 
For small ones like thee 


So hush thee now, wee one 
God’s angels will keep 
Safe watch in this cabin, 
So rest thee, and sleep. 
—SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELI 
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Daddy 


Daddy Longlegs looks like 
a spider, but he is only a 


relative. He has eight long 


legs-—four on each side. 


{ 


He likes to crawl on branch- 


es. He can crawl on almost 


anything. 


7 
lo 
gl Se 4 


When children see Daddy Long- 


legs they may ask, ‘Where 
is my home?" When Daddy 
Longlegs points one leg, 
the children make believe 
he answers their question. 


) 


—— 
Pe on 


When spring comes the lit- 
tle eggs begin to hatch. 
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He cannot spin a web like 
other spiders. His home is 
where he is. It is any- 
where and everywhere. 


He eats small insects. He 
eats insects that kill the 


In the autumn when leaves 
begin to color, eggs are 
laid in the damp earth. 


Soon the babies grow into 
big Daddy Longlegs. They 
start crawling in every 
direction. 


Onglegs 


You can find him crawling 
around when summer is here. 
He crawls on the grass. 


( 


Daddy Longlegs also ”\_ ~ 
eats other spiders. 


When winter comes Daddy 
Longlegs dies. The cold 
weather kills him. 


Do not be afraid when you 
see a Daddy Longlegs. He 
will not hurt you. 


/ rh) ——. 
—_ — 








DO-IT-YOURSELF DRAMATICS 








“Do Ir Yoursetr” 


How To 


This is the way one first grade worked the James- 
town story into a satisfying story play. It is not in- 
tended to be used by another group in exactly the 
same way, but rather to be used as a plan to help the 
children develop a play of their own making. It is also 
suitable for second and third grades. 

The songs have been kept simple, and the sequence 
of events uncomplicated. There are opportunities for 
more rhythms, more dancing, and greater use of musi- 
eal instruments than indicated in this version. 

Efforts to have realistic scenery and memorized 
dialogue tend to strive toward sophisticated drama 
and to spoil the charm of young children’s naturalness. 

The important thing is for the children to be fa- 
miliar with the story as told or read by the teacher, 
and for then. to have many opportunities to dramatize 
it before music is added. In that way the dialogue 
will be natural and in the children’s own words. To 
help build a background of knowledge, other versions 
of the incidents here dramatized should be told to 
the children. A few good references are given at the 
end of this play. 


he Jamestown 


CostuMES 


Simple costumes add greatly to the effect and help 
children enter into their parts. Full knee trousers may 
be made of old pajama legs or discarded Halloween 
costumes with legs cut to knee length and elastic put 
in the bottom hems. Sleeveless doublets with collars, 
(made from old draperies) worn over long-sleeved 
shirts and pulled in at the waist by leather belts, are 
easily gotten together. For headgear use broad- 
brimmed felt hats with plumes. Suggest widetopped 
boots by using brown paper. Indian costumes can be 
made by draping pieces of brown cloth over one 
shoulder and under the other arm (sewed together 
on that side) over child’s own sweat shirt and shorts. 
Of course there should be feathers on the head. 


SETTING 
If any scenery is used, let it be ocean and wood- 
land. There were no log cabins in Jamestown at the 
time. Simple structures with three or four walls and 
sloping thatched roofs are shown in restoration photos. 
The three ships may be overturned tables or bench- 
es, perhaps with paper sails. 





Act I 


NARRATOR be fore the closed curtains Many 


years ago when only Indians roamed this land, 
They 


working hard, 


to make a new home 
The rr, 
they made a place to live and so started this 
They 
crossed the ocean in three small ships named 
“The Susan Constant,” “The Godspeed,” and 
Captain Christopher Newport 


Englishmen came 
came first to Jamestown. 


90 years ago 


S 


country of ours. That was 


‘The Discovery.” 
was in command. 

(Curtains open to show the three ships with 
Captain Newport is 


Susan Constant,” the rev- 


their colonist passengers. 
on the flagship “The 
erend Mr. Hunt is in another ship, and Captain 
Archer is in the third.) 

Aut (sing, using a rocking rhythm)— 
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CAPTAIN NEWwPORT—Here at last is land. For 
nearly five months we have been on the water. 

co.onist—This green country will make us 
forget the winds, the rain, the thunder. 


company that sent us 
told us to make a and find a 
spot with deep water near the shore where we 
could moor our ships. That looks like a fine 
We'll sail up that and see what we can 


CAPTAIN NEWPORT The 
home on a river 


river. 

find. 
aut (sing following words to previous tune)— 

Up, up the river, looking o’er the land, 

Bringing men to make a new home. 

No one knows, oh, how hard it will be. 


CAPTAIN NEWPORT--Here is rich land on the 


river banks with tall trees. See the flowers 
blooming. Smell the pines. Are those straw- 
berries? Captain Archer, go in the little boat 


and look for a good spot to make a home. 
(Captain Archer crosses strip of water in a 
small boat, takes soundings, and returns, while 


music is played.) 


CAPTAIN ARCHER (reporting)—I found a good 
place up the river where the water is deep near 
the shore. 

CAPTAIN NEwPORT—Let’s sail up there and build 
our homes. 

(Music plays to suggest that the three ships 
are sailing up the river.) 





CAPTAIN NEwPoRT—Here’s where we go ashore. 

(All get off boats.) 

CAPTAIN NEWPoRT—Mr. Hunt, will you lead us 
in a prayer of thanks for a safe voyage? 

(All kneel or stand in reverent attitudes.) 
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mek. HUNT—Almighty God, we thank Thee for 
bringing us safely to this land. 

CAPTAIN NEWPORT—Let’s look around. See the 
big trees. Look at the This is a good 
land. We'd better start chopping down trees to 


flowers. 


make a fort and some homes 
(Men do rhythms to suggest chopping down 
trees and erecting cabins, while all sing.) 


Sans 


Chop down, chop down, chop down those trees. 
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Split them up and make them smooth. 
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CAPTAIN NEWPORT—I am going back to Eng- 
land. I'll go in “The Susan Constant” and take 
“The Godspeed” I'll leave you “The Dis- 
covery.” Plant plenty of grain. I'll be back in 
November with more food and things you need. 
Good-by. 

(Colonists wave and call good-by as C aptain 
Newport boards “The Susan Constant.” ) 


along 


Act ll 


narrator—Captain John Smith goes exploring 
and gets captured by Indians. 

JOHN SmitH (enters) —I think I'll go exploring. 
(He walks slowly along.) 

(Indians creep up behind and capture him.) 

JOHN smiTH—What are you going to do with 
me? 

INnDIAN—We are going to take you to Chief 
Powhatan. (Continued on page 542 
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Turkeys for Thanksgiving 


NATALIE H. MILLER 


amily friend 


Wilson 
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GRANDMA 


FATHER 
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\ ovem he r 
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GRANDMA 
Give Hel 


GRANDMA— Spea! 
er, Lucy has decided 
we a roast this Thanks 
id of a turkey. I thi 
hame 
You ready? Let’s eE_myra—Now that’s real 


counts if we are I zz Herman and I had one 


h subs riptions key left after fill 


1957 


ney our rae4>rs 


tur- 


We 


decided to give it to you. That’s 
why I stopped by. 

GRANDMA—Why, Elmyra, you 
couldn’t have given me anything I 
would have liked any better. The 
children will be tickled, too. 

Ecmyra (rises and hands bag to 
Grandma)—I must be on my way. 
Have a happy Thanksgiving 

GRANDMA } nto hallway 

i klmyra lhank you. Same to 
And do come back when you 
stay for a real sociable visit 


Returns and puts Cu he under the 
fable I'll just hide this under the 


table until everyone is here. Then 

I'll bring it out and surprise them 
Now I'll start the dinnet Exits 

¢ ies th rou h d 7 

Jud) enters and 


ne Bill ts cle 


juoy—Phew! Don’t know when 
I’ve worked so hard How many 
subscriptions d we have in all, 
j | 


yesterday s and today’s? 
ind CHECKS 
two, hve, 


nine! Nine all told 
guoy—Do you think that will be 


don’t know. TIl hurry 
paper office and 
it. The contest closes in half 

an hour. ( /-xil 
Juoy (flops on couch)—It will 
to get me off here 
Judy groans. It 
ip, it into 
t What? I 
won the turkey? Oh, that’s wonder- 
ful! (Enters carrying heavy grocer) 
ba Golly, I never won anything 
before in my life. Now it won't 
matter if we didn’t get enough sub- 
scriptions. I'll hide it under here 
and surprise the family when we 
are all together Puts bag under 
table This calls for a celebration, 

ke cookies and milk. ( Exits 

around door from 


with 


, 
tlar-ty pe 
i 


father, he drops 
hat 


ain near 


Have you seen 


piit—Hi, Dad 
ludy? I have some good news. 

FATHER-I just came in. I haven’t 
scen a soul 

sitt-- Maybe she’s in the kitchen. 
I'll go see. ( Exits 

FATHER—Whew. That was a close 
one. (He starts reading his pape? 
when Mother enters with bie pack- 
ave.) 
otHer—I have just been over to 
Helen’s. She is much better. 

FATHER (curious)—What is in the 


) 


pac kage: (Continued on page 108 








Alphabet Town 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


(CHARACTERS 


Schoolchildren. Have two 

GARY ) boys or two girls if desired. 

ALPHABET PEOPLE—Each letter can be 
printed on two large sheets of paper 
and pinned to a child’s front and 
back. There can be all 26 letters or 
only the ones needed in the spell- 


BETTY ) 


ing bee. 
How to “Do Ir Yoursetr™ 


You might pick two children that 
catch on quickly to help you dramatize 
for the rest the first incident in this 
play. After that, your pupils may have 
fun inventing alphabet personalities 
and suggesting alliterative activities. 
They could play with the idea for a 
few days and then decide on the Alpha- 
bet People that their Betty and Gary 
will visit. 


SETTING 


Various homes mentioned by Betty 
can be drawn on the blackboards with 
colored chalk, and the owners may sit 
in front of them. Or homes may be 
drawn on large sheets of paper and 
taped to the wall. 


Betty walks along; meets Gary 
setty—Whay, hello there. Isn’t this 
a fine day? 
carY—A beautiful day. Where 


are you going , 


settry—T'o visit my friends in Al- 
phabet Lown. 
eary—Alphabet Town? I never 


heard of it. Where is it? 

setty—Would you like to go with 
me? 

cary—Why, yes, I would. 

The two walk along toward the 

first house. 

setty—It’s a very 
Only twenty-six families live there. 
folks, 


lives by 


small village. 
They are very interesting 
though. There’s Mr. B. He 
the brook. He’s a bachelor and only 
about as big There he is 
now. Good day, Mr. B. I want you 
to meet my friend 

mr. 8—Good day to both of you. 


as a be ry 


Zounce in and have a bite. I bake 
my own bread and beat my own 
butter. I’ve baked some 
a bit of Betty. 
with me, both of you. 

setty— Thank you, Mr. B, but we 
have to be getting along. 

mr. 8—You'll be at the social, 
won't you, Betty? We’re having a 


beans and 


brown Breakfast 


bee today. 

cary—A bee? 

BeTty—A spelling bee. They’re lots 
of fun. Yes, we'll see you there, M1 
B. (The two walk on.) Now we'll 
go see old Mrs. A who lives in an 


attic in the alley. She’s awfully 
absent-minded, but she’s an abso- 
lute angel. She’s aiways anxious for 
anyone to play anagrams with her. 
There she is now! 
mrs. A~Always happy to see you, 
setty. Anagrams, anyone? 
setry—We can’t stay. We just 
came by to say hello. 
And here I 


am, anxious to give you some apple 


MRS. A pouting 


pie and apricot jam. 


6ary— Thank you. It sounds won- 
derful, but 
setty—See you at the soc ial, Mrs. 


A. (They walk on 


you to meet the C’s. They're such a 


Now I want 


contented couple. They live in a 
cottage by the creek. Here they are, 


now. 


Y as 
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mrs. Cc—Come in, come in. Curl 
up on the couch here, and I'll carry 
you out some cherry cobbler and 
creamy cocoa. 

BETTY 
just haven't time. 

mr. C—You mean you can’t come 
look at my garden? I’ve cultivated 
a crop of cucumbers, cabbage, car- 


It sounds so good, but we 


rots, and corn. 
cary—Some other time, Mr. C. 
mrs. C—No chance for a couple 


of games of chess or checkers? 


eary—I'll come play with you 
some day. I like playing checkers. 

setty—We'll see you at the social 

They walk on.) We just have 


time to visit Miss H. She lives in 
a huge house up on the hill. She is 
(Continued on page 66B 


a happy 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER CRASS RUILDER 
TOMMY SUN WORKER 
FISH SOUL TRREL WISE OLD BIRD 
TREE BIG WHEEL CHORUS 


How ro “Do It Yoursete” 


The author used this as a radio-type 
play with no costumes and no scenery. 
If you are working for speech improve- 
ment, it would be a good one to tape- 
record, to give over the school P-.A. 
system, or do for a real radio program 
over a local station. (You must ob- 
tain permission to do the latter; write 
us.) However, it could easily be done 
with costumes and scenery. It would 
also make a successful puppet play. 


Chorus sings a school song 


Bell rings 


moTHEeR— Tommy, I hear the first 
bell ringing for school. 
tommy—I don’t want to go to 


school. I don’t like school. 

MOTHER—School is good for you 
Hurry up now, or you'll be late. 

tommy—Oh, all right. Good-by, 
Mother. (Door shuts.) W histle. 
Dog barks Go back, Spot You 
can’t go with me. You’re a lucky 
dog: you never have to go to 
school. ( Whistle.) I don’t think I'll 
go to school today. I’ll go fishing in 
this pond. 

FisH—Tommy, you can’t catch us 
if you don’t know anything about 
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ANE, 


Use these plays for 
AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


On the Way to School 


us. Do you know when a fish 
sleeps? Do you know what we eat? 
Do you know how we hear? That 
blue book on the teacher’s desk tells 
all about us. Go to school and read 
it. Then come back on Saturday 
and maybe you'll catch us 

tommy—I don’t want to fish any- 
way. I'll go climb that tree. 

TREE I don’t want an 
empty-headed boy scratching my 


I’m busy 


Get down 


bark with his shoes 
You any- 
thing. You’re just standing there. 
tree—You’re fooling yourself. If 
you would go to school, you would 


TOMMY aren't doing 


find out that trees give you rubber, 


paper. nuts, fruit, oils, flowers, 


wood for building houses, and hun- 
dreds of other things that 
busy to tell you about, because you 


I’m too 


see I’m busy growing 
tommy—Well, don’t get 

about it. I'll leave you alone. I'l! 

lie down in this grass and sk ep in 


SO CTOSS 


the sun. 

erass—Ouch. Help! Get up 
Don’t you know you're lying on a 
factory? 


tommy—Factory? I don’t see a 
factory 

Grass— You don’t even know what 
a factory is. (Continued on page 7] 
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Books Are Made from ABC 


(Little Cherokee stands in front 
of closed curtain. On the floor at 
his feet are a number of books.) 

LITTLE CHEROKEE looking at a 
book) —How strange that the Cher- 
okee their 
own lan- 


Indians have books of 


their own 


Indian tribes had 


pi inted in 
No other 


language 


guage! 
| wonder 


Cherokees, 


be oks in th eu 


how my people, the 
came to have them 
As Narrators enter, and stand at 


ed curtain, 


’ 
dé 


Little Cherokee 

NARRATOR i—Little Cherokee won- 
ders about the fact that his people 
had books in thei 


truly a 


j 
ft and rivht of cl 


exits.) 


language It is 
story—the story 
had 


outside his native hills 
what an alphabet 


marve lous 


of one man who never been 


a minan who 
did not know 
was, and yet realized that his pco- 
That man’s 
worked 
an alphabet 
so that 


ple ought to have one 
name was Sequoyah. He 
twelve years to create 
for the Cherokee languag« 
his people might read and write as 
the white men did 

NARRATOR t!—Our play also tells 
the story of the ABC’s. The alpha- 
bet is the real foundation of all 


CHARACTERS AND CosTuMES 


LITTLE cHernoxee—A small child wear- 
ing an Indian costume. 

NARRATOR I )} Iwo boys or two girls, 

NARRATOR 11) 

SEQUOYAH'S 


or one of each. 
moTHER—Indian woman's 
costume. 
Littte sequovan—Aged six. Costume 
similar to that of Little Cherokee. 
sequoyan-—As a young man in hunting 
costume. 

COMPANION—-Indian man, larger 
Sequoyah. Similar costume 

WHITE MEN Two, in colonial costumes 

knee breeches, white shirts, three- 

cornered hats, white cotton wigs with 
ribbons on queue 

OoLpeR INDIAN -Indian man’s 

cuir sequoyan—Red turban wrapped 
around head, blue jacket, deerskin 
breeches, moccasins. 

rainter—-Wears costume of early 19%th- 
century white man—shirt with sleeves 
rolled up, long trousers, short hair. 


than 


SETTING 


On stage at right is a desk and chair. 
At left is a long bench. At rear is a cur- 
tain. Behind curtain is a printing office 
There is a high stool for the 
Printer. Shelves and a table have books 
stacked on them. 


scene, 


AUTHENTICITY 


The author did considerable research 
to develop this dramatization. In _ re- 
imquiry, she wrote: “I 
am sorry | cannot give you the exact 
reference from which | acquired the 
material used in this script. I got it from 
my own files which are stuffed with 
newspaper and magazine clippings on 


sponse to our 


LOIS SNELLING 


writing. You can speak without an 
alphabet, but you cannot read or 
write without one 

NARRATOR |— | he 
the year 1776. The 
mountains of Georgia, in what was 
then Cherokee country. A Cherokee 
woman little boy by the 
hand. The boy is Sequoyah. The 


begins in 


story 


scene is in the 


ke ads a 


woman is his mother 

Curtain opens. Little Se quoyah 
and his mother ente 7 he 
ries a small bi. 


and arrou 


boy car- 
At cen- 
ter Sequoyah drops on one knee, 
adjusts bow, and shoots arrou off 
stage. Mother claps admirin aly 
moTHerR— Good, 
You will make a fine hunter some 


little son, good! 


day when you are a grown man. 
takes Mother’s 
hand, both exit. Curtain closes.) 
narrator ti—Alas! Sequoyah did 
not make a hunter. He 
prevented by an accident When he 


Sequoyah rises, 


fine was 
was a very young man, he was with 
a hunting companion one day. His 
foot slipped and he fell over a cliff. 
His companion helped him to a 
nearby white settlement. 

Curtain opens. Two White Men 
right, cross to left. 


enter from 
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the subject by many different authors. 
The story of the Cherokees and Se- 
quoyah is so familiar to Georgia, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma that we perhaps 
take it too much for granted. The best 
reference I can give you (all in one 
piece) is the book Advancing the Fron- 
tier, by Grant Foreman of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. Mr. Foreman is an authority 
on Cherokee history.” 
How to “Do It Yoursetr” 

The Narrators carry the heaviest load 
and should be chosen for their ability 
to speak distinctly, clearly, loud enough, 
and slowly enough so that everyone in 
the audience can hear every word. 
They do not need to memorize the 
speeches but should practice reading 
them aloud many times. If your audi- 
torium is large and the school has a 
public-address system, by all means 
have the Narrators use it. The audi- 
ence will then understand the play even 
though the other characiers may seem 
to be performing in pantomime. 

As you read the play through care- 
fully, you will see that the style of de- 
velopment is simple—a story told by 
narrators and illustrated by living ae- 
tion pictures— and could be followed by 
any group desiring to develop its own 
dramatization on any subject. Why not 
keep it on file to refer to when the need 
arises? 

Rapid learners could give this play 
for their classmates without teacher di- 
rection. The two who read the Nar- 
rators’ parts could coach classmates of 
their choice in the acting roles or they 
could make slides or drawings (roller- 
movie style or for opaque projection) 
to illustrate the story. 


Sequoyah’s Companion enters from 
left, supporting Sequoyah. He he lps 
Sequoyah to the bench. Sequoyah 
places his hand on his injured leg, 
looks up at White Men 

FIRST WHITE MAN—Qh, the poor fel- 
low is hurt! I will dress the injury. 

Takes strip of white cloth from 
pocket, and binds ankle.) You can- 
not be moved, my friend. You must 
stay here in our settlement until 
you are able to walk again. 

Sequoyah nods his head, signals 
Companion to leave.) 

SECOND WHITE MAN (looking at 
Sequoyah)—He is a Cherokee. I 
don’t think he can speak English, 
but he seems to understand. 

White Men exit right. Sequoyah 
continues lying on bench.) 

NARRATOR |—And so Sequoyah re- 
mained at the white settlement. 

Sequoyah sits up, cautiously puts 
injure d foot on the Hoor. ) He was 
interested in everything the white 
men did, although he could not al- 
ways understand why they did it. 
But the thing that interested him 
most, and the thing that puzzled 
him most, was the way the white 


men sent messages to each other. 


He could not understand how they 
did it. It seemed impossible, and 
yet they could read each other’s 
thoughts, when they were hundreds 
of miles apart. It began one day 
when two of the white men came 
walking by. 

(Enter two White Men from 
right. First White Man carries a 
sheet of paper in his hand. Second 
White Man carries a Bible.) 

FIRST WHITE MAN—I have a letter 
from my mother in England. I shall 
sit here beside Sequoyah and read 
it. A letter from home is, such a 
treat to us Englishmen in the wii- 
derness of America. (Sits on bench 
and looks at paper 

Second White Man 
right, opens Bible, reads. Sequoyah 
First White 


stile nce, he 


stands at 


peers curiously over 
Man’s shoulder. After 
touches the paper with his finger, 
looks at First White Man, who 
turns to him. Sequoyah taps paper 
with shakes head in bewil- 
derment. ) 

FIRST WHITE MAN—T he paper? You 
don’t understand? Oh, it is a letter, 
A letter! From my 
across the sea. She is tell- 
ing me about my people there and 


finger, 


Sequoyah 
mother 
what they are doing. I 
don’t understand about writing and 
reading. Well, it is simple enough, 
if you know ABC’s. You just put 
letters together on a piece of paper, 
and then you put words together- 
and after a while it means some- 
thing. See, this is A, this is B, and 
this is C. (Points out letters on 
paper.) 


Sequoyah stares, then sighs, and 


guess you 


shakes head sadly. Sequoyah rises, 
limps to Second White Man, stands 
beside him, staring at open Bible.) 
sequoraH (hesitantly) —-A—B—C? 
SECOND WHITE MAN—Why, yes, 
there are ABC’s in this book, Se- 
quoyah—a great many of them 
This is a book—Bible. It is made up 
of ABC’s 


of moons ago. 


It was written thousands 


(Sequoyah walks slowly to left 
exit, shaking his head in bewilder- 
ment. Second White Man 
book and walks to bench, lays book 
The two White Men exit 
right, carrying the bench between 


close 5 
on bench 


them. Curtain closes.) 

NARRATOR !!/ Sequoyah went back 
to his own village. After his injury, 
he could not hunt and fish as the 
other young men did, so he had 
much time to think. And he 
thought almost constantly 
the white men’s ABC’s. He named 
the letters and books he had seen 
“talking And he 
desperately that the Cherokees also 
had talking leaves. He talked about 
it to his friends, and they laughed. 
“It is a magic power given by the 
gods only to the white man,” they 
said. But Sequoyah kept thinking 
about it. (Continued on page 67) 
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FOR RAPID LEARNERS 


Special Assignments in Social Studies 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


Vice-Principal, Public Schools, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


W I1rH just cause, many thoughtful people 
throughout the nation are expressing 
concern for the gifted child whose full poten- 
The trend in large 


cities is to provide classes where the teaching 


tial is not being realized 


is geared to the special requirements of these 
pupils Sut what about communities where 
these spec ial classes are not available? Must 
the special aptitudes of the gifted youngsters 
who should become the leaders of our nation 
be left undeveloped? I have always main- 
tained that a teacher who is sympathetic to 
the plight of the intellectually superior child 
can provide challenging assignments of real 
value to these pupils. 

Several times I have been asked, “Will you 
give us some specific examples of ways in 
which you have actually done this?” 

The following are examples of actual pro}- 
ects performed by gifted seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils in social studies classes. Many 
are adaptable for use in intermediate grades. 

The goal of the social-studies teacher is 
to give the gifted child assignments which 
will be challenging, and from which he will 
derive additional learning and satisfaction. 
These assignments should require ample re- 
search, careful planning, and a worth-while 
product to share with the group. 

Example 1 

In studying South America, the class 
learned about the official languages of the 
various South American countries, and the 
group decided to make a large map in which 
a different color was used to indicate where 
each language is spoken. This was too sim- 
ple a task for the gifted trio in the class. To 
them I suggested that it might be interesting 
to make a chart showing certain words in 
each of the five languages. With the aid of 
Spanish, Portuguese, Frenc h, and Dutch dic- 
tionaries in the public library, they compiled 
a list of words expressed in the various lan- 
guages. They had to be cautioned to use the 
same part of speech in each language. After 
a discussion of the words to be chosen, they 
agreed to list some words which were very 
similar in all five languages, and others which 
were widely different. The result was an at- 
tractive chart, printed in colors to match the 
language map drawn by another committee. 
Both were used in an assembly program 
Example 2 

In our study of northern Africa, the signif- 
icance of the religion of the people was 
deemed of great importance. A quartet of 


gifted youngsters was: commissioned to pre- 
pare a report on Mohammedanism. In a 
teacher-pupil planning conference it was de- 
cided to include the history of the faith, its 
basic beliefs, its holidays, the location of its 
followers. Since there were both Jews and 
Christians on the committee, they decided to 
find ways in which Mohammedanism resem- 
bled and differed from these faiths. This very 
capable group, led by a brilliant eleven-year- 
old, prepared a world map showing where 
Mohammedans live, graphs which compared 
the number of Moslems to the number of 
adherents to other faiths, and a fine booklet 
in which their findings were set forth 
Example 3 

Panel discussions provide a very fertile 
field in which the talents of our gifted chil- 
dren can be nurtured. In our study of Egypt 
last year, it was inevitable that the struggle 
between Egypt and Israel would come to the 
fore. A firm believer that controversial ques- 


tions should not be avoided, but rather ex- 
plored and discussed without indoctrination 
by the teacher, I suggested that it would 
make an excellent topic for a panel discus- 
sion. Four capable pupils volunteered. In 
the course of their preparation, they wrote 
letters to the ambassadors as well as the 
United Nations representatives of both Is- 
Two bulletin boards were 
Egypt 


Says: and Israel Says: and as materials were 


The Index 


to Periodical Literature was used, newspapers 


rael and Egypt 
prepared with captions that read 


received, they were posted there 


and magazine articles were read, and, with- 
out attempting to have the class reach a de- 
cision as to which country, if either, was 
right, the arguments of both sides were ably 
presented, 

Example 4 

The fact that one boy in the class had sev- 
eral coins from South American countries in- 


spired two bright Continued on page 54) 


SELF-HELP FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


Compound Words 


AGNES MAHONEY 


Principal, Clemens Vonnegut School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


” 


‘ LONG the right edge of a sheet of yellow 


cardboard 14” x 52 


pen or a heavy marking crayon, put a list of 
one-syllable words that can be combined with 
Paint the 
7 fish 
compound words on a sheet of white card- 
from the 


other words to form compounds. 
" 


words that form the second halves of 


board 94%” x 14” beginning 52” 
left edge 
the leit with Mystik tape. 

The children can hear each other 


two together and read the compound words. 
A card-matching game can be played by 


, using a felt-point 


Fasten the two sheets together at 


‘ii smoke 


both sets of words. Then they can put the q 





sun | set 
milk 
bath 


him 


man 
tub 
self 
pond 
wind | mill 
stack 
tip | toe 


putting these and other compound words on 


cards—two cards for each compound word. 


The Pointer is a newsette edited by Mary Carolyn 
Dobbs and issued by the East Bay Association of 
Educable Retarded Children in California. It con- 
tains items of interest to all special-class teachers. 
The subscription rate is $.50 fer 3 issues which will 
come out during the first half of the current school 
year. In addition to the money, send three stamped 
(3 cents each), self-addressed envelopes, size 6” x 
9” preferred. Address: The Pointer, 1714 Francisco 
St., Berkeley 3, Calif, 


neck | tie 


bed 


pan 
sun 





time 
cake 
shine 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 


COUNSELOR SERVICE 


HERBERT F. SPITZER 

‘ch would otherwise be beyond his activities, the nature of the earth itself, 
ARITHMETIC nsion. This also aids the ex- the atmosphere, magnetism, ocean cur- 
tild as he makes a contri- rents, and polar regions. In every case, 
welfare of the group the problems identified for study by 
Ter i rtunities children should be on their intellectu- 
n the al level, should be of interest to them, 
oral and lend themselves to study in the 

skills local situation 
the study is focused on the solv- 
a problem, the pupils will be 
more likely to: gather data, make hy- 

; SOS, * ; ; potheses, verify their sources of infor- 

as ; : _ wae . malts q / Me WU 6WO-pa gs mation, apply their findings, withhold 
VAN 6. JOHNSON 4 ay ; Ais , j UE Se a - judgments, and as a consequence gain 
a: in ability to solve problems Unless 
stress 18 placed on this aspect ot sei- 
1 ence, there may be much aimless read- 
munterme odies or des- 
ing and experimenting 
s that are already famil- 
for example, Christmas carols 
the descants are more fun to SOCIAL STUDIES 
ng than the original lodies and 
ire a challenge to a gTot yf chil How destrabli 
dren. They won't consid i l studi 
ishment i th secom l a hildren do 
catchy” melody and a rhythm ’ 

At fourth-grade level. Inasmuch as one e important 
goals of educatio ! dev lop the 
child’s ability t rk harmoniously 
with others, committee endeavor is an 
important activity in the social studies 
program. The child learns to help in 
planning, in executing a plan, and in 
evaluating the outcome of the plan 
He lear serve as irman of 
the committee or as a cooperative 
member of the committee. This train- 
ng is invalt 

In fir e, I children may be 
How . =p : ite studying he home. If they wish 


to build a hom: sin irge cardboard 


BEATRICE KRONE 
boxes, the cl é i re will discuss 


the different rooms in a home Then 
committees can be formed to decorate 
ind furnish the rooms. When the work 
has been completed, the chairman of 
each group will give a report of the 


' activities of his committe: 
ind 


them 

, iba! 
ype » £0) 8); Sete) 8), | 3 Be) - 3 
Begin with words and sentences they 
They cannot grasp three un- 
li at mce—th unknown These specialists will give you direct 
i unknown = spoken answers to specific questions without 
ng charge. Requests of a general nature, 
such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
not a part of this service. Questions 
should not be sent directly to the coun- 
selors. Address your letter to the proper 
in comp! He eC counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR, 
used in other ’ ir Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., 
practice exercises, and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 

reading! envelope. 


RUTH STRANG 


d up 


on as they seem to mak Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 

rive them instruction and Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary Schoo State University of 
lowa 


Art IVAN E. JOHNSON 
GLENN ©. BLOUGH Chairman, Denoartment of Arts Education, Flor- 
Recent r cl I nd ct ts SCIENCE ida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 

be of value the ov plann ) Language LOUISE OAKLEY 
the total school ' me of the Ii are being 1 od . . , ! Supervisor, Public Schools, Madison County, 

: Tennessee 

values derived from cl making are to the Interr P 

1. TI : seare lection ‘ilps Music BEATRICE KRONE 
i“ ! ’ ) ce i ting. in v feep as Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, Idyliwild, 

and organizat t lt ssary California 


for chart making is a language skill The LG.Y. is concerned with many Reading RUTH STRANG 

eeded by entific phi nomena of interest to girls Professor of Education and Heai of Reading 
we 4 Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
Many desirable social learnings and boys. Since children are surround- sity, New York 


ace when a group works for the ed with these aspects of science in Science GLENN O. BLOUGH 
producti n and toward the perfection newspapers, magazines, radio, televi- Associate Professor of Education, University 
eae . f of Maryland, College Park 
of the whol sion, and everyday conversation of : , 
a4 , _"— acai a. & ences leumostont to Social Studies HANNAH M. LINDAHL 
: . ; }. Condensing and simp! ng tac nanny peopie, x I — Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public 
HANNAH M. LINDAHL tual material for charts m pos- deal with such subjects as weather Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 


sible for the slow lea rto grasp facts ind its various phases, the sun and its 
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with two if’s! If everybody wants to, 

and if there is scope in the project for each 
boy and girl to individualize it to his own tastes 
and desires. 

This is what happened when a group of some 
thirty children made turkeys. They all started 
from a five-cent balloon, using papier-maché 
for the body, cardboard for the head and feet, 
and colored paper for the tail, but similarity 
ended at that point, as you can see by the ac- 
companying pictures. 

There is another big “if” to consider. If the 
whole class is going to be making the same 
thing, the project should be spread over ample 
periods of time to avoid the regimentation and 
unfortunate standardization that result from 
having to meet a deadline when every child’s 
objet d'art must be taken home This class 
started the project at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. They used some of their art periods and 
other free time. A large worktable in the back 
of the room accommodated six to ten children. 
When other jobs were done, a boy or girl was 
free to go to the table. 

As you look at the pictures, you see some 
places where greater originality should have oc- 
curred, There is too much similarity in the 
shape of the feathers, and it’s curious that not 
one child in the room thought of attaching 





Can We Justify 


ALL Children Making 
the Same Thing? 


wings; but even so a variety of sizes and color 
schemes resulted from the activity. 

Here is one tip about papier-maché work— 
use regular newspaper strips for the first layer; 
comic strips for the second; and regular news- 
paper strips again for the third. The latter 
takes the paint better. In this way, also, you 
are assured that it is covered three times. 

When the bodies were thoroughly dried and 
painted, one coat of shellac gave them a hard 
surface. Buttons make good eyes and can be 
attached with airplane glue. Duco Cement, or 
a similar adhesive, will fasten the tail feathers 
and feet, and also hold the head firmly in a slit 


made in the papier-maché. 


ELSA STEGENGA 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
Public School, Brighton, Michigan 
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for Open Hows 


TO HELP children and parents visualize the advan- 
tages of the modern school over the old-type school 
during American Education Week, these two scenes 
were constructed by fourth-, fifth-, and six-grade art 
classes. This presentation was more effective than 
merely showing parents a new school in operation. 

Children realized for the first time the value of new 
desks and comfortable seating, the appeal of modern 
books, and the wonderful facilities of today's versatile 
school buildings. 

Backgrounds were made on two strips of wrapping 
paper pasted together. (Manila project paper would 
have been easier to work with and does not wrinkle so 
much when painted.) One teacher supervised the de- 
signing and making of the backdrops, which were 
tacked on a light wood framework. Another teacher 
had charge of the mannequins, and the over-all setup. 

Children's clothes were stuffed for the mannequins 


in both displays. Heads were made by pasting strips 
of newspaper, and finally paper toweling, over blown- 
up balloons. The features and hair were wadded pieces 


of newspaper held in place with other pasted strips. 


All the teachers, children, and even the principal 

took part in creating and bringing together the furni- 

ua Mi yy C S ture and properties for these two scenes, which caused 
much interested comment on Open House Night. Ev- 

erything connected with this project served to stress 


GLADYS L. JACKSON the need for the best teaching and learning facilities. 


Teacher, Sixth Grade sarfield Schoo 
M 


: 
* 


| J 
or 
11 ae 


<= 
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% Early Transportation 


RACHEL McCLYMONDS 


Supervisor of Elementary Art, 
Hickory Township Schools, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 


“We've gone back to long ago. 
We've made a wagon and a train. 
Please come to see them in room 21, 


Whether it be sun or rain.” 


WHEN forty-three fourth-graders decided to turn back the pages of American his- 
tory and travel west again with the pioneers, enthusiasm and interest climbed to 
fever pitch! 

The children browsed through library books, collected pamphlets, and searched 
in old history textbooks for all possible information before they began their proj- 
ect, which we planned to complete in time for Open House Night. 

Knowing that it would be impossible to show all of the early modes of transpor- 
tation in America, the children chose to depict the following: travel by stagecoach, 
covered wagon, horseback, early train, and Indian travois. We divided into groups 
to carry out the following activities: 


A chalk mural was made for the back of the room. 

The girls dressed the pioneers, on forms made from newspaper rolls. Bags 
were stuffed for the heads. 

The boys made the stayecoach, covered wagon, horses, travois, and train. 
Saplings were sawed for the skeletons of the horses; these were padded with 
newspapers, and shopping bags were tied around them. 

The stagecoach was cut from a TV carton, and placed over the sink, since 
space was precious. 

Another carton became the covered wagon, with chicken wire supporting a 
sheet for the top. 

Tree trunks were made from large rug cardboard tubes set in cans of stones, 
with real branches stuck through the top of the tube. Tubes were painted. 
After everything was arranged, green sweeping compound supplied the 
“grass.'" Emma Young, the fourth-grade teacher, correlated the project with 
classroom subjects and showed a filmstrip, ‘The History of the West.’ The 
class had visited the Snodgrass Museum in Jamestown, Pa., preceding the proj- 
ect. From the activity they developed group cooperation, learned to manipu- 
late tools and materials, and acquired a keener sense of observation. (A stu- 
dent art teacher from Edinboro SUTC, Richard R. Siegel, assisted with the 
project and took the photographs.) 
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Swistas Ideas 


qe 


Waffle Weaving 


WEAVING is a lot of fun and can be as reward- 
ing a part of the art program as you desire. 

The waffle loom is a square frame of softwood 
with No. 16 brads I'/,” long hammered in with 
5,” of the brad left above the frame. A good 
size is 16 square, with the brads (an odd num- 
ber on each side) hammered one to two inches 
apart (the wider spacing is easier for the young- 
er children to use.) 

To thread the loom, tie the yarn to a corner 
brad, go across the loom to the opposite side, 
around 2 brads, and come back to the side where 
you started; go around 2 more brads, come back, 
and repeat until you come to the last brad. Then 
go diagonally to the first brad on the adjacent 
side. Go around this brad only, then across and 
around 2 brads, back, and around 2 more, and 
continue until you have finished the overlay. (Re- 
peat with several additional overlays, the number 
depending on the thickness of the yarn.) 

The next phase is to tie all the overlay threads 
together wherever they cross, using as long a 


D, 
J 


HAMMERING GAUGE 
AND BRAD SPACER 


THREADING 


continuous thread as convenient. This is done on 
the diagonal to make a more secure backing for 
the finished article. The photographs show these 
threads in black for contrast, but they need not 
be made a different color. Threads are tied with 
either an overhand or a full knot, but the full 
knot will be much thicker and cause bulges. Make 
sure the diagonal threads are tied both ways. 

Clip the finished article from the loom as 
shown—by cutting the threads between the 
brads. When the article is removed from the 
loom, trim all ends evenly. (‘Waffles may be 
joined if left unclipped.) 

Any type of yarn will work; but the thicker the 
yarn, the easier it will be to weave the article. 
The new type of yarn wound with metallic 
threads can be used very successfully. 

Soft wool or nylon yarn creates another beau- 
tiful effect. Thread or string makes a dainty 
mat, but when either one is used the brads 
should be closer together. Heavy rug yarn makes 
a very bulky article on this loom. 


FREDERICK G. GILMARTIN 


Art Teacher, Public Schools, 
Endwell, New York 


AUDREY L. GILMARTIN 


Art Teacher, Westover School, 
Johnson City, New York 


There is another unusual finish which can be 
gotten with very soft wool or nylon. After the 
mat is finished, before removing from loom, cut 
through all the overlays except the bottom two. 
This is done on the side opposite the one with 
the diagonal threads. When this cutting is fluffed 
with the hand, it makes a soft puffy surface like 
the finished piece the girl is holding. These will 
make attractive mats for hot dishes or end ta- 
bles. Combine them for an afghan. 

To conduct this activity, it is best to have at 
least four looms. Weave something on the waf- 
fle loom yourself; then teach a small group of 
children how to use the loom. After these chil- 
dren have each woven an article, they in turn 
teach other children. Don't expect fabulous re- 
sults. A good atmosphere in which children can 
confidently experiment, with cheerful guidance 
and approval, is much more important. 

Note: The Gilmartins’ booklet on various looms 
and variations of weaving is available from them 


at 1708 Monroe St., Endicott, N.Y. $.35. 


Photos by Harrington Studio, Endicott, New York 


OVERLAY TYING 
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CUTTING 
FROM LOOM 









Fine Feathers from 
Colored Magazine Pages 


WHEN colored paper is limited, the glossy bright pages of adver- 
tisements in old magazines can be used for the tail feathers on brown 
construction-paper turkeys. 

One child thought of making a collar around the turkey's neck, on 
which he lettered his own name! The turkeys’ faces were made in 
original ways, and some were very amusing. Many children discov- 
ered they had made the feet too small, as the thin paper strips fell 
off easily when the turkeys were tacked on the wall. However, all the 
turkeys became individual personalities. Margaret Good Gregory, a 
second-grade teacher in North Ward School, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
sent us a large assortment of these turkeys from her class. 


Curled Paper Turkeys 


SILHOUETTES of turkeys are cut from black construction pa- 
per. Make the legs sturdy. Poster paper (or any colored 
paper thinner than construction) is cut in strips and curled 
over the edge of the scissors. Children need to be shown 
how to do this. Then they are free to decorate the turkey 
body and tail with the curled paper bits to give it a three- 
dimensional effect. Curls should be pasted on to simulate 
the natural growth of feathers. 

Some flat strips may be pasted on the wings or body for 
variety. Comic turkeys wear cut-paper hats, and carry canes, 
or parasols. These can be used as an amusing room decora- 
tion if all are made facing the same direction, and are 
tacked up on a bright background, border fashion. (The sam- 
ple pictured at the right was one of a group made by Helen 
Weeks's fourth-grade children at Holley, New York.) 





Talk Turkey 


Making Turkeys with Seeds 


TURKEYS may be drawn on heavy cardboard and covered with seeds the 
children collected. Cover about a square inch at a time with paper ce- 
ment, and work quickly to attach the seeds, as it dries almost immediately. 
Some seeds to use are sumac, wild-rose berry, trumpet-vine seeds and 
pod, catalpa, milkweed, seeds of the money plant, maple-tree winged 
seeds, hollyhock, dried corn, and beans. The designs sent us by Bessie G, 
Spike, a primary teacher in Canandaigua, New York, were attractive. 
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many 


Special Assignment pay Se rong yor werden Hine 
in Social Studies | 


twee 


our 


suunding 


of var- short chronology of noteworthy local 
Ameri events, and developed a large chart in 


which events of local import were 
shown alongside events of national sig- 


local nificance which took place the same 
ion Is year 


gifted Lhe 


public library put at the dis- 
first posal of our gifted committee old 


oul newspapers and books seldom used by 


hundred fif anyone. With this assistance, the boys 
One and girls developed a chart of their 


published a | own 





when you teach it with the 


aa 
Year after year in thousands of America’s VO O] ) 
schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 


to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 


of this time-tested “Cleanliness Game” has u u 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers O ! I i 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 


daily cleanliness and good grooming increases (Come Ce L 


surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 


Sn 


improve, and parents cooperate by helping lh " MU INSPECTION PATRO| 
their children win higher scores. { J [ j 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate ‘“‘Caution’’; 
red stickers to indicate “‘Stop!"’; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 





ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EOUCATION DEPT. y, P. ©. BOX 599 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


rd me sufficient Ivory Inspection 


students. 


Please ser 


Patrol material 


TEACHER'S NAME 

NAME OF SCHOOL 

ay OR TOWN STATE 
city OF TOWN 

essions, and in Canada 


This offer good only in United States, its poss 
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ee ee a SE 
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\ INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
printed on both sides, for recording each 
child’s score. These sheets link good 
grooming with school and home. Most 
parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
they are kept informed of the child’s 
progress in cleanliness habits. 


7 


Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play 


| 


| 





Example 6 

The correlating of local develop- 
ments with national history lends itself 
to very valuable individual research 
Another project along these lines re 
sulted from our study of the canal era 
of our history Iwo very intelligent 
girls undertook the study of the no 
longer-existing Morris Canal which 
once connected Paterson’s Passaic Riv 
er with the Hudson River. It was not 
easy, and they had to delve into some 
long unused tomes, but little by little, 
with the help of our excellent librari- 
ans, they pieced together a history of 
the Morris Canal, and traced it on a 
map of our city 


TIPS FOR TEACHING GIFTED 
CHILDREN 

There are certain pitfalls against 
which we must guard in teaching gift- 
ed children 

1. We must be sure that they do not 
monopolize more than their share of 
the teacher's time 

2. We must insist that their per- 
formance be commensurate with their 
ability. What might be acceptable 
from one child could well be wholly 
inadequate from an intellectually su- 
perior child. Sometimes these children 
have been looked up to and flattered 
to the point where they have become 
oversure of themselves, and it becomes 
the teacher's duty to make them mor 
critical of their own thinking befor 
they express an opinion. Sometimes it 
is difficult to make children realiz 
that one opinion is not just as good as 
inother, but rather that no opinion is 
ny better than the facts and the rea 
soning behind it 

3. We must help the gifted child to 
understand that his superior intellect 
is a gift from God, which is accom- 
panied by the grave responsibility of 
developing that intellect to its greatest 
extent, and using it for the good of 
mankind 

+. We must remember that gifted 
pupils are children still, and cannot bs 
expected to do their best without care- 
ful teacher-pupil planning and _fre- 
quent checking on the part of the 
teacher. Every new project should 
be planned in detail, and progress 
che« ked periodically 

5. Gifted children, regardless of 
their families’ financial status, should 
be encouraged early in their lives to 
seek advanced education. Every year 


| 


thousands of scholarships go unaward 
ed because children who might be et 
titled to them do not know how to g 
ibout applying for them \lthoug! 
this is primarily the responsibility of 


I 


} 
schoo 


uigh-school teachers, elementary 
| teachers can he Ip the truly gilt 
d child and his parents to realize that 
assistance 1S available, and to create a 
college-attending frame of mind which 
some gifted children never attain b 
cause they think that college is som 
thing far beyond their means 

6. Too frequently gifted children 
are given such assignments as takin 
care of milk money, answering the 
telephone, and running errands. Thess 
are activities which should rightfully 
be done by youngsters of less marked 
intellectual ability, for they offer no 
challenge to the gifted, but on the oth- 
er hand, give the less talented children 
an opportunity to develop skills and 
attitudes which will be very necessary 
for them 

7. Let us remember that in dealing 
with some children we must be satis 
fied if they absorb our teaching like 
precious sponges, but in order to con- 
sider ourselves successful teachers of 
the gifted, we must s to it tuat our 
teaching is like the priming of a 
pump, which results in a flow far 
greater than the small but essential 
amount which is given 
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Making 
COSTUMES 


in less time... 
ied 


lots less 





FAMOUS COSTUME BOOK 
COMPLETE WITH PATTERNS 


\ 
32 big pages: 
Full-color ‘Ilustrations: 


© Complete directions for 64 costumes— 
American, foreign, floral and animal, 
the Nativity, dozens more, with 
patterns for everything from pirate 
boots to Pilgrim bonnets. 


® Simple, step-by-step instructions for 
making and dyeing. 





BE PREPARED... 
GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


RIT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1437 W. Morris St., indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Enclosed is 10¢ in [_]stamps [_]coin—for my copy 
of “How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 


Pagecnts.” 

——————EE 
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School__ Simian -_ 


| Bufelo end Wi 





Thanksgiving—An Indian 
Custom 
( ntinued from pa r 4 


Little Kicking Foot spent several 


| months in his stiff, moss lined cradle 
| of buffalo hid This he Iped his back 
to grow very straight When he was 
teething, he was given a piece of pem- 
mican to suck This was dried buffalo 
meat, and he soon learned to chew it 


Pemmican was very nourishing 

As Little Kicking Toot grew into 
boyhood, he was taught all the things 
an Indian child had to know Every 
was his teacher He 


one older than 
was kept very busy, and had little time 
to get into miuschiel 

The boy learned to ride, hunt, scout, 





and make useful as well as beautiful 
things He was taught to be truthful, 
unselfish, and brave He was also 
taught to be aware of Nature's bounty, 
and give thanks to the Great Spirit for | 
all his blessings 

Whe nh was nine years old, | ittle 
Kicking Foot caught and killed a buf 
falo calf It had been left by the herd 
n one of the great mud wallows made 
by these animals on the plain Thus, 
the boy earned a new name—Calf-in 


the Wallow 
\t fourteen, Calf-in-the-Wallow 


went on his first buffalo hunt with his 
father He rode into the thundering 
herd on the bare back of his swift 
pony His sharp young eyes singled 
out an animal for his prize. He took 
aim with his strong sturdy bow and 
arrow, fashioned by his own skilled 
hands The arrow shot true and 
pierced the side of a half-grown but 
rare beast—a pure-white buffalo! 

His people re joiced They believed 
that a white buffalo was a good omen. 
nce more the Indian lad had earned 

new name He was called White 
Buffalo Voice ever after He hunted 


for his tribe for many years, and they 
were always well fed. His people were 
proud of this great hunter 

In the fall of each year, the tribe 

















had a great feast with ceremonies to 
show their gratitude for the good har- 
vest of berries, camass roots, dried 
pemmican, buffalo skins, and all th 
things they had gathered before the 
coming of the Snow Moons Each 
yea! White Buffalo Voice arose at 
dawn and made his way to a littl 
mound on the prairie. When the su 
ppeared above the horizon, he lifted 
s arms toward the east and sang this 
prayer: Thanks to the Great Spirit for 


un and rain that makes grass grow 
(hanks to the Great Spirit for good 
hunting on the prairie. Thanks for the 
buffalo, Great Spirit, thanks 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


ln in Buff from Walt Disney's 

The Vanishiu Prairie filmstrip 

color), Encyclopaedia — Britannica 
| ms Inc.. 8 Wilmette Ave 


Wilmette, Il 
lie the Buffa Baby (film, color 
Frith Films $16 N. Highland Ave 


| Hollywood 28, Calif 


f 


rd Expansion 


filmstrip, color Eve Gate House 
Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 
55. N.Y 
Indian f the Plains—Buffalo Hunt 
Ho } Adventures with 


Early American Indians filmstrip 
t Society for Visual Educ 


Ine 1345 Diversey Pkwy 
Chicago 
ndians f th i tern Plai “Our 
Friends tl American Indians 
filmstrip, color), McGraw-Hill 
Book L0.. | xt | m Dept 0 W 
t?nd St New York 36, 
Yains Indiar Dakota). “How the 
Indians Lived’ fils istrip, color 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 


E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 


“It is natural to learn by seeing and hearing,”’ 
say W. A. Wittich and C. F. Schuller 


. « » pupil interest is enhanced because the 
sound film is a realistic way of learning, like that 
used in out-of-school situations. We are con- 
scious of our everyday environment because we 
observe it through sight, sound and mind. A 
good teaching film is interesting because it pre- 
sents information in a realistic manner. It is 
natural to learn by seeing and hearing.” 

Wittich, W. A. and Schuller, C. F., Audio-Visual 
Materials, 2nd edition, New York, Harper, 1957. 


Victor's new color-coded 
threading makes it 
so easy to operate 


Victor sound 
is clear 
os a bell 


Hi-Lite 
optical system 
throws 
more light 
Safety film trips on screen 
prevent 
damage to film 





HOW VICTOR souves 


MAJOR A-V PROBLEMS 


Today’s Victor Sound Projectors reflect nearly half a cen- 
tury’s experience in solving the audio-visual problems of 
teachers and educationalists. For example, Victor has simpli- 
fied film threading by developing the new Color-Coded 
threading path with only three spots to thread. The problem 
of showing films in hard-to-darken rooms has been met by 
Victor through the Hi-Lite optical system and Mark II 
shutter which increase screen brightness by 38 per cent. Film 
damage is overcome by Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Film 
Trips which detect trouble spots and automatically stop the 
projector before harm is done. So rugged and trouble-free, 
Victors run for years with only routine maintenance. Stand- 
ard features include reverse, still picture clutch, power re- 
wind, and a softly illuminated control panel. 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


I Actual Classroom Units... Grams... Space... Fovpe 


= Presented by BRITANNICA JUNIOR to demonstrate 
the practical value of centering Unit teaching on 
one basic research source, permitting teachers to 
experience how BrITANNICA JUNIOR functions at a 
variety of grade levels—how it combines simplicity 


with depth of content through its basic organiza- 


tion, which is along standard lines accepted in 


higher education. 


A service of BRITANNICA JUNIOR to help teachers 
emphasize the development of a child’s basic re- 


search skills as a permanent acquisition. 


A 12-page outline of 3 units that contribute 
to teaching resources. They are reports of 
actual classroom experiences that may be 
used in the classroom, or as a guide for col- 
lege classes and workshop groups. 


1. GRAINS, demonstrating how 
research stimulates natural correlations 
between the social studies and the tool 
subjects. 


2. SPACE, illustrating how research 
and experiments work together for 
richer science experiences. 


3. EGYPT, using research to give 
perspective and background to current 
events. 
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provides problem-solving units 
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~ Grains Around the World 


(A unit which demonstrates natural correlations between Social Studies and the Tool Subjects) 





Grain, the Staff of Life 


A unit built around a study of grains is especially appropriate in the 
fall of the year when county fairs and harvest festivals are in progress 
and when news stories are giving production figures on harvesting 
In November, it’s especially appropriate to the Thanksgiving season. 

Introduction of the study might come during the special events 
period. Perhaps a child reports that his father is harvesting corn 
today. Another quotes from a radio or TV newscast about the size of 
the national wheat crop 

From such comments, it is easy to stimulate discussion, necessi- 
tate some research, and initiate the unit. It may become evident that 


the logical topics for research might be: 









1. What the common grains are. 
Origin of groins 


. Where grains grow. 


> e@& Ww 


. How they are harvested. 





How they are used. 
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Unit teaching has produced a natural fusion of the tool 
subjects with the social sciences. Arithmetic has achieved 
new meanings, spelling has acquired a new purpose, 
and in the field of the language arts there are many 
motivations for reading, writing, and oral expression. 


In this procedure, BrIraANNICA JUNIOR plays an assisting 
role. Statistical information, charts and graphs, and 
diagrammatic maps help to form the liaison between 
arithmetic and the social studies. 


The easy-to-read, interesting text encourages oral 
reporting of logically arranged facts. Teachers using 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR report improved spelling and better 
written composition—especially from the standpoint of 
sentence structure. 


Put your set of Brrrannica JUNIOR on the work table and let volun- 
teers browse through the Ready Reference index in Volume 1 to find 
what is availabie on grains. Their report will reveal a tantalizing list 
of topics such as cereal plants, elevators, harvesting, and grain ex- 
change, to name only a few. Further research will lead to additional 
main subjects pertaining to granary, each of the grains, pests such as 
the corn borer, and cotton’s boll weevil and the various countries in 
which grains are grown. A tabulation will reveal the need for all 15 
volumes if the topic is going to be covered thoroughly. 

As a preliminary research experience, have the class divide the 
volumes among the group, and then look for unusual facts about 
grains in each, using the Ready Reference Index as a starting point. 
Their reports as recorded by the class secretary might contain these 
facts: 


Interesting facts about grains from 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


In ancient times, people used a 
crude type scales with dried 
wheat grains as weights. Barley 
grains placed end to end, 
measured distance. Even today, 
“grain” is used in weighing. 


BARLEY: Barley can be grown in 
many climates from the warm 
year-around sunshine of Egypt 
to the Arctic Circle. Barley 
flour cannot be leavened. Bar- 
ley is a member of the grass 





family. Barley is the world’s 
oldest grain. 


BUCKWHEAT: Arrived in Europe 
from countries of the East 
about the Middle Ages. In some 
European countries buckwheat “— 
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is used only as cattle and poultry feed, but in Canada and the U.S. 
buckwheat pancakes or “griddle” cakes are popular. Buckwheat is 
considered a cereal because of its uses but its growing pattern 


differs from other grains 


MILLET: Millet is used more as a food in Asia and Africa than in the 
U.S. 


OATS: Oats can be fed to people or animals. There are many varieties 
of oats. Unlike most grains which grow seeds in heads, oat kernels 
dangle gracefully in clusters along the plant stem. 

RICE: Rice has been a crop in North America since the 17th century. 
Rise is the main food eaten by about 14 the people in the world, 
particularly in Asiatic countries, where rice farming is still largely 
a hand process. There is so little gluten in rice that it cannot be 
leavened for making bread. Rice paper is not made from the food 


plant. 


WHEAT: Some variety of wheat can be grown almost anywhere but 
the polar regions. Wheat is the second oldest grain. The U.S., Rus- 
sia, and China are the largest wheat-producing countries in the 
world. The flour for macaroni and spaghetti is made from durum 


wheat, and for bread hard red spring or winter wheat is used. 


RYE: Rye is really a newcomer to the grains eaten by man. Rye can 
stand much cold weather. This grain grows wild in some sections 
along the Mediterranean Sea and in southern Russia. Rye flour can 
be made into a leavened bread. Rye straw is used in some countries 
to thatch roofs, and to make mattresses, paper and pasteboard. 


CORN: About 34 of the world’s corn is produced in the U.S. Corn 
belongs to the grass family, although it grows as high as 18 feet. 
Besides the fresh, canned, or frozen corn eaten by people it is used 
to feed livestock and poultry and in baking, candy, soaps, cos- 
metics, cooking and salad oils, mayonnaise, oleomargarine, medi- 


cine and explosives. 


Activities Involving Social Studies 
and Science: 


1. If possible, set up two separate exhibits: one showing ripened 
heads and straw of wheat, barley, and rye, and buckwheat stalks; 
the other showing the threshed grains of each. 


2. Let a group of brighter children make a grain map of the world, 
using cut-out symbols of grain 


3. Learn about the germination period for each grain, sprout seeds 
through wet newspaper. 


4.To convince children that barley cannot be leavened, make a 
yeast dough with barley flour. Use wheat and corn flours in sim 
ilar experiments. Be sure the children realize that it is the gluten 
in wheat which provides the elasticity on which the yeast works 


to make the dough “rise”’, 


5. Use iodine to test the starch in wheat, corn and other grains. 
Make a chart showing the results 


6. Make small loaves of bread for each member of the class using a 
commercial hot roll mix. Use for sandwiches for a grain party. 





7. Encourage some of the gifted or more able children to do some 
science research and experiments with yeast using information in 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR to help the project along. Why does yeast 
have the ability to “lighten” dough mixtures? 

8. Let the girls entertain the boys at a pancake party by serving 
corn, wheat and buckwheat cakes. 

9. Make a bread exhibit showing as many kinds as possible. Label 
each, and then discuss characteristic features of each. Then have 
a taste test by blindfolding the contestants to see if they can 
identify each bread without seeing it 


10. Make large charts showing the total production of one or more 


grains using the charts in BrirANNICA JUNIOR 
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Activities with an Arithmetic Basis: 


'. Find the total annual world production of barley, wheat, rice, 
and corn. Compare the figures by listing them in the order of 


production. 


«. Wheat was stored as a grain by the Egyptians long ago when they 
were building the Pyramids. Brrrannica JuNtor’s 15 volumes 
contain many facts which could be used in making an illustrated 
time line. In volume 15, page 97a, for example, is the history 
of wheat. 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR states that the average yield of corn in the 
United States is 3% times more valuable than the world’s pro- 
duction of gold and silver. Can your pupils prove the accuracy 


of this big statement? 


- 


The food values of rye are typical of other grains. Suggest that a 
committee make a pie graph showing the percentage of water, 
protein, fat, carbohydrates, and ash. Does the graph explain why 


grains are spoken of as the staff of life? 





According to the chart, “Leading Barley Producing Countries”, 
each symbol of a barley head represents 25,000,000 bushels of 





barley grown in 
each country. | LEADING BARLEY PRODUCING COUNTRIES | 
Tra nsla t e the AVERAGE YEARLY PRODUCTION 
symbols into pro- 
duction figures | ysspe Ids FIG HF Fa # 
using the “key” in ‘ 

UNITED } 
the corner of the STATES dq 


chart. Then imag 





ine that the barley | Germany ss £4 @ a 
crop was divided 

among all the peo- | india a a oe 

ple in some coun- , 4 
try—how many | SPAIN #aeaid 

bushels would be 4 


allotted to each | CANADA @da#s 


person? 


japan f£ fF # 
eumana # # 2 


POLAND aa 


turkey # @ # 25,000,000 bushels 
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Activities emphasizing Spelling: 


1. In their research in Brrrannica Junior, the children can build 
good lists of words for meaningful spelling lessons. 

2. Part of the interest in spelling is knowing the meaning of words. 
Such unusual words as durum, millet, leaven, hull, kernels, and 
gluten should be clarified 

3. Some words have specialized meanings. What is meant by “beard- 
less” barley? hill rice? mummy corn? corn silk? hybrid? double 
crossing seeds? List similar words of general interest which have 
specialized meanings. 
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Activities Including Language Arts: 


1. One of the earliest stories of grain is the Bible story of Joseph 
and his brothers. After reading this to the class, use the Britannica 
Junior Atlas, (Volume 15) to trace the trip made by Joseph. 


2. Included in the section on wheat in BrirANNICA JUNIOR is a paint- 
ing, ““‘Wheat Farmers” by the artist Joe Jones. The children can 
write several paragraphs describing the scene, including the time 
of year, the weather conditions 21d so on. 


3. Make up a series of questions for a true or false quiz program 
based on some of the facts picked up during research. 


4. Ask the children to study the reproduction of Jean Francois 
Millet’s painting ‘“‘The Gleaners’”’ in the ‘‘M” volume of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR, and then write a comparison of harvesting 
methods in France in Millet’s time and today on an American 


wheat farm. 


Wrapping It Up: 


Possibly the best tool-subject application of the unit may come in 
creative writing. If your unit occurs in November, a Thanksgiving 
proclamation, poems, songs, and stories may easily emerge from a 
study of grains 

Do you have a classroom glossary. You will have new words to 
add to it. 

The class should have some new number appreciations. For exam- 
ple: “An acre of ground will produce bread for 10,368 sandwiches in 
our cafeteria.” To get the answer they will need to know that a yield 
of 40 bushels: of wheat per acre should be expected; that a bushel 
produces 60 pounds; that 6 pounds of flour goes into every 4 loaves 
of bread; and that each loaf makes 9 sandwiches. 





Are There Conclusions to Be Drawn? 


Incorporating tool learnings, social understanding, and scientific facts 
is the best culminating activity for any study. What generalizations 
can emerge from these learnings? 

1. Are all grains equal in food value? Can certain kinds be improved 
to give greater yields? What is the best kind of agricultural aid 
for the United States to give to other countries? 

2. What does a study of the development of modern farming and 
reaping and threshing methods show about the contributions of 
scientists and inventors? 

3. Do grains tend to be soil-exhausting? What are the farmer's 
responsibilities in fertilizing and using crop rotation to preserve 
the land? 

*. How does the production and marketing of grains illustrate the 
interrelation of agriculture, industry, finance and government? 
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Space and Space Travel 





(A unit demonstrating the place of research in the Science Program) 


Beginning Your Unit 


As a teacher, you know that it’s almost impossible to go through a 
week without some mentioning of space, space travel, rocket ships, 
and trips to the moon. With interest in the International Geophysical 


Year the subject is even more prominent. 


Children have a natural interest in the unknown, and they receive 
further stimulation from television, radio, and book stories. But why 
should an elementary-school group have a unit on this area of the 
universe? You can find a clue in considering why scientists are inter- 
ested in traveling to outer space. Basically, there are three reasons. 


1, They hope, by viewing earth from afar, to get a better understanding 
of what is happening on it. From a space station, weathermen can 
observe cloud formations, enabling them to predict the weather 
more accurately. Icebergs, tornadoes, and other catastrophic phe- 


nomena will be observed in time to ward off disaster. 


2. Scientists will be better able to observe the sky. Vision will not be 
hampered by the earth’s atmospheric conditions. At present, the 
atmosphere blurs photographs so much that it is difficult to ana- 


lyze them accurately. 


3. From a permanent space station, men will have a take-off base for trips 
to the moon, other planets, and for more extensive space explorations. 
The scientist-explorer’s instinctive spirit of adventure has led him 
to outer space and the possibility of existing in a man-made struc- 
ture not controlled by the earth’s force of gravity. 


Some of these spectacular space trips could easily occur within 
the lifetime of your pupils. Then too, elementary-school children 
can be awakened to the adventures awaiting professional scien- 
tists. Finally, a unit on space travel provides an opportunity to 
study the relationship between the earth’s atmosphere, gravitation, 


and the solar system. 
Initiating the Unit 


Motivation may originate through: 

Newspaper Clippings about the artificial satellite to b 
launched; children’s comments about a radio or television pro- 
gram, or appearance of an unusual natural phenomenon in 
the sky. 
-< 


























If an artificial stimulus is needed, read a story or a short factual 
article on some phase of space travel; mention a particular radio or 
television program; or schedule a current-events period based on 
space subjects. 

Almost any motivation can start your unit. Your main problem 
may be to sustain interest in collecting facts and drawing conclusion 


based on scientific findings rather than from comic-book stories 
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Suggested Procedures 


larly in the study you and your class should realize that this will be 


more of a research than an activity unit. You can make a model solat 
system, but it cannet be accurate because of the distances involved 
You can't take a field trip to the moon, or visit an airport to see a 
pace ship or man-made satellite. The best you can do is to find infor 
mation already available, and to theorize with the scientists. 
Draw from the child facts of which he is already aware and list 
for him 
List from the children suggestions of what they may want to 
know. Develop a list of questions, such as: 
What special equipment does a rocket need to reach the moon? 
What materials are being used for the artificial satellite? 
Will it stay in the sky indefinitely? 
Will a space station look like an airport on earth? 


Phrough Brrrannica JUNIOR'S system of cross-referencing in context, 
children are directed to a variety of related topics. Many of these will 
appeal to more able children, or those with special interests. 
Among the topics for committee work, three broad areas are 
uggested: 
1. The atmosphere and outer space 
2. ‘Traveling in outer space 
3. Living in outer pace 
As a summary activity, each group can list its findings under the 
title: “Important Facts to Remember.” 
These statements may be duplicated so each child in the class 


has a copy. 


Che group with this topic should understand that it is really the 
backbone of the unit, since knowledge of this area determines the 


later success of traveling and living in outer space. 
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1. Research can begin with the article “Earth” in BriTANNICA 
JuNtIor and the special section “Above the Earth's Surface.” The 
atmospheric layers are shown on a chart and discussed in the 
article on “Air.” For the benefit of the group, the chart could be 


shown in the opaque projector. 


For individual research, a good topic is the “Limit of Atmos- 
phere”— the area where the earth’s atmosphere ends, and the 
exosphere begins. In the article on “Air” there’s a good explana- 


tion of the motion of the molecules in the exosphere. 


If there is a mathematics-minded child in the group, suggest 
making a graph showing the average temperature of each atmos- 
spheric layer. Then he can explain the ozone layer’s heat to the 


class. 


The gravitational pull of the earth is very important to the scien- 
tists who are figuring on how to launch a space ship. A group can 
read about gravitation in Volume 6, F-G. To escape earth’s grav- 
ity, a space-ship must overcome this force of attraction. The 
velocity needed for escape is about 25,000 miles per hour, but a 
space ship must keep just below that speed, or air friction will 
burn it up. During this research, there should be a report on Sir 


Isaac Newton's Law of Gravitation. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR articles on the solar system, universe, sun, 
and astronomy should be read so “space travelers” will know 
what to look for and expect. The photograph showing positions of 
planets in relation to a city street, under “Solar System,” will 


warrant study. 


In contrast to the planets and their satellites, which are solid, the 
sun and other stars are balls of fiery gases with temperatures of 
about 10,800° F. Suggest that someone make a drawing of a cross- 
section of the sun, and then fill in each layer with a different color 


crayon or paint. 


Direct a gifted child's attention to the article on “Spectrum” and 
have him find how the Spectroscope tells the composition of the 


sun. 


Two or three children can make a large mural of the Milky Way 
by spattering great masses and groups of stars on dark paper, 
using the article on the “Universe” to learn the right shape. Our 
solar system’s place in the galaxy can be marked. 


Since the moon is our closest heavenly neighbor, it is a body about 
which we know much. In this research, emphasize the importance 
of selective reading — picking out only those facts relating to 
Galileo’s observations and theories about the moon. 


Let two pupils make a dual report, comparing atmosphere, air, 
and moisture on the earth with the moon. A drawing showing how 
man could move on the moon appears in the “Solar System” 


article. 


For a special report — the relation of the moon (and sun) to 


low and high tides. 


Develop some mathematical concepts of distance based on facts 
from research. For example, if a rocket traveled toward the moon 
from earth at the rate of 25,000 miles per hour, how many days 
would it take to get there? 














Important Facts from Committee ! 


1 


We live in the first atmo pheric layer called the troposphere 


where there are continual changes 


in temperature, and so on 
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- A second layer, called the Stratosphere, reaches a height of 140 


miles above earth. The ozone part of the layer cuts down on the 
ultra-violet light, and protects us from burning. It also turns 


sound waves back to earth 
The third layer, the reflects and bounces back radio 


signals. Without it, there would be no long-distance radio. 


ionosphe rc, 


The atmosphere extends to about 400 miles beyond the earth, and 


the exosphere is the region beyond the atmosphere. 


- The farther from earth one travels, the thinner the oxygen. 


- The atmosphere keeps the earth from getting too hot and holds 


heat to the earth, keeping it from getting too cold. 


- Our solar system is a very small part of a galaxy called the Milky 


Way. There are other and larger galaxies in the universe. 


To escape the earth’s gravity, rockets would have to reach a speed 


of nearly 25,000 miles per hour. 


Activities on Traveling in Space 


This committee will want to read how unmanned missiles (man 
made satellites) will be fired into paths called orbits to circle the 
earth. The three-stage rocket will make a good topic for a report. 
Using the map of the world, it should be explained why eastern 
Florida is a safe place from which to launch satellites from the 
United States. Be sure the class understands why satellites to be 
launched during the International Geophysical year will not re 


main indefinitely in their orbits. 


A special topic — why will long-distance space trips between Lo 
Angeles and New York or Boston be more practical than between 
two cities separated by water? Using a world map, a committee 


can chart some possible space flights. 


winds, storms, vacillations 


_.... antenna 
___.—. power plant 
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parachute 
fuel tank 





rocket motor 


Scientists are becom- 
ing interested in 
space travel from one 
planet to another 
After a group has 
done more research 
in Volume S, have a 
discussion on some of 
the problems which 
must be solved be- 
fore travel of this 


kind is practical. 


A collection of news clippings and pictures of satellite launch 
ings during the International Geophysical Year would be a good 


all-class project. 


From a panel discussion comparing flights of propeller-driven 
planes, jets, and rockets, will come facts which make it clear why 
rockets are the only type practical for space flight. The article on 
“Airplanes” explains why two- or three-stage rockets are needed 


for travel beyond the atmosphere. 


Before a space ship can be built, scientists have to discover hov 
to build a cabin that will safeguard the life of the crew. This i 
good place to read and talk about space medicine, discussed 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


All the children will be excited by a list of dangers connected 


with space travel. 


One student might want to construct a model rocket, using 


papertowel tube as the base. What color should it be? 


A project for a gifted child—-a report on the instrument panel in 


1 piloted rocket ship. He can use his science background plus his 


imagination to plan gauges and controls that would be necessary. 


Let a child with an interest in figures make a graph showing rela 
tive speeds of a walking man, a trotting horse, an automobile, a 
propeller-driven plane, a jet, and a rocket to emphasize the tre- 
mendous speeds science has achieved through many experiment: 


Man has been thinking about and experimenting with rockets for 
iny years. A good individual activity would be a time line, plot- 


ting the history of rocket development. 
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important Facts from 

1 The man-made satellite will be a magnesium globe containing 
radio and recording instruments to report on the sun's heat, the 
earth's magnetism at that altitude, cosmic rays, and so on. The 
information will be sent to earth by a tiny automatic radio trans 
mitter by a process known as telemetering. Sent into space by a 
three-stage rocket, the satellite will travel in an elliptical orbit 


around the earth in ninety minutes 


A space ship that will travel from one ground point to another, 
will resemble a double jet with double wings and pilots. The first 
rves to get the second stage into space at a speed of about 

3,600 miles per hour. As the second stage moves under its own 
tage will land nearly out of fuel, at a speed 


about half) than now used by passenger planes. 


between the moon, Mars, Venus, or other planets 


ble until man can construct space stations. The 
ill be about a ten-day round trip. A one-way 


146 da to Mars, 250 day 


ough oxvgen for all 


the earth would appear as the maps on 


15, and on plate 1 in the Britannica article 


The Solar System 
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Activities on Living in Outer Space 


Assuming that building a space station is possible and practical, 
an imaginative committee can discuss materials, shape, and 
assembly problems in connection with the construction. Their 
research will be primarily in the “Space Travel” Section of 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


A sub-committee can plot the possible orbit of a space station 
around the earth (the orbit of the moon). The orbit of the man- 
made or artificial satellite can also be shown. Use shading to in- 


dicate the atmosphere. (See diagram in “Space Travel’’ article. ) 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR mentions that if a finished space station ever 
materializes, it will probably be wheel-shaped. Encourage re- 


search to find out why. 
Let one child make a schedule of a typical day in the lives of the 
thirty-six-man crew, who would live on the space ship for about 
four weeks at a time. Remember, there is no night and day in 
space. 

. To emphasize the importance of how to live without gravity, ask 
a committee to list all the things they do in fifteen minutes which 


can be done easily, or only because there is gravity. 


. A group interested in creative dramatics could plan a skit about 
two American boys meeting two “space boys.” List things they 


would like to know about each other. 


Ask a team of two children to design a suit with these properties 
in mind: ability to keep the wearer warm; to supply oxygen; 
flexible enough for the wearer to move and work freely and easily; 


and so on 


Important Facts from Committee Ill 


Among the problems connected with man’s trying to live in outer 
space are lack of gravity and oxygen, and problems of extremes 


of heat and cold. 


The practicality of building a space station is based on the prem- 
ise that once an object gets into an orbit beyond the atmosphere, 


it will remain there until some force moves it out 


Pilots transporting parts for building the space station must man- 
age their flight patterns and schedules so every flight will always 


arrive at the same spot. 
People living in space stations will have to wear special clothing. 


Eating and drinking will be extremely difficult for man who was 


made to live with earth’s gravity. 


Without gravity, moving huge objects will be no problem because 


they will be weightless. 


Some of the practical uses of a permanent space station — 
weather can be forecast for 

the world for many days at a ps —— 
time; shipping can be warned 

of icebergs, fogs, and hurri- 

canes; a closer look at other 

planets will be possible. 

The space-station telescopes, 

though smaller than those on 

earth, will achieve great dis- 

tances because of the absence 


of atmosphere 


A Possible Conclusion 


Feature a “Space Day” on which you invite parents or other classes 
to visit. Display any drawings, photos, and diagrams that were made. 
Add a touch of humor by having those greeting the guests wear space 
helmets. 

Short oral reports can orient the visitors about what has hap- 
pened. Make a feature of the day a debate —“‘Resolved that the moon 
could be made inhabitable for those from overpopulated areas of the 
earth.” Decorate one corner of the room to resemble a travel office 
where reservations can be made for trips to Space Stations “Utopia” 


and “Paradise” as well as to the moon, Venus or Mars 








(A unit which shows how a research activity can grow out of current events) 


Setting the Stage Next, you will want to find out any questions the boys and girls may 
have. These will probably center around such topics as: Suez Canal, 
Witn world news ever in the eyes and on the ears of children through age of the country, pyramids, how food is obtained, etc. 


TV, radio, newspaper, Egypt has been a headline-maker for more 
than a year. Thus, many teachers find a logical way to initiate a study 
of Egypt is to ask questions designed to point up children’s interests 
and to show what they already know. The answers would thus moti- 
vate research as they check the accuracy of their statements. As a 
sample, you may want to ask such questions as these: 























Where is Egypt located? 
What are the characteristics of its people? 
What is the race and religion of its people? 


What is its form of government? 


“vb wn — 


Why is Egypt currently so important? 


The social-studies program developed because edu- 
cators recognized the difficulty of separating historical 
and geographical facts. As this concept of fused learn- 
ings became a reality, problem-solving units based on 
current interests were a natural outcome. 


When setting up such a unit, BriraANNicA JUNIOR 
motivates good organization, for it presents related 
materials independent of any schematic arrangement. 
It provides background content, stimulates good re- 
search practices, encouraging the grouping of related 
facts and motivating the drawing of sound conclusions. 
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Map Reading 2. How can the Egyptian farmers now raise several crops each year, 
instead of just one, as previously done? 


Before the children “take off,” they will probably need help in be 3. When did Egypt's civilization begin? 


coming familiar with Egypt as a geographical spot. So, allow some 
time for map orientation 4. Compare trade in the Middle Ages to that of today through the 


Focus their attention on various maps and charts in the atlas 


section of Volume 15 of Britannica JUNIOR 5. What is the history of the Great Pyramid? 


Suez Canal. 


f 5 4 e 4 hz Ss . Sli e Cs ‘ New Y ¢? . ° . 9 - ” 
Vol. 15, Plate \ What is the distance from Cairo to New York 6. What is Cleopatra’s Needle? 


Vol. 5, Plate 132 Who are Egypt's neighbors? 7.1 | , S deel tee hi > WI 
: 3y whom has Egypt been conquered during its history’ ‘ho 
Vol. 15, Plate 140 How is the land east of the Nile different from : yi ; 6 ' 


that west of the Nile? 


first fostered an interest in Ancient Egypt? 


8. What did Mehemet Ali and the Khedives contribute to Egypt? 


Vol. 15, Plate —. Locate the Sinai Peninsula 
Vol. 15, Plate => Tease tee Bille iver trem Labo Victoria end How did Ferdinand de Lesseps further this contribution? 
Ethiopia to the delta on the Mediterranean Sea 9. What peoples form the population of Egypt? What religions are 
Vol. 15, Plate 132 — Locate the Gulf of Aqaba. Why is it so impor represented? 
tant to Israel, that small nation near Egypt? 10. What minerals are found in the Sinai Peninsula? 


Where is the Aswan Dam? : ; ; / 
é' . . 11. What is the country’s chief commercial wealth? What are the 
Can the class find several oases in Egypt , 

Can they locate Mt. Sinai? 


Now the group is ready to look at Egypt in relation to its location 


agricultural products? 
12. Trace the history of the Government since 1922. 
on the African continent (Plate 141) and other parts of the world 


Plates 6-7). You may want to point out that northern Egypt is in information to be found in Britannica 
> < 2. = | 


about the same latitude as northern Florida and Texas. 
Junior by Committee Il 


The topics under Egypt in the Reference Index, Volume 1, range 
from Alexander to warfare, and they number up to 107. This com 
mittee will probably have grouped the topics under such headings as 
construction, animals, science, education, food and agriculture, clothing, arts, 
and so on. These are good general topics which subcommittees can 


develop and discuss 


Information to be found in Britannica 


Junior by Committee Ill 


1. How long is the Suez Canal? Who engineered it? Who provided 


the money? 


wo 


How long does a ship’s passage take through the Suez Canal? 








Committee Work 


One group may have the job of gathering more facts about Egypt, 
the country, by concentrating on Volume 5. 


To another group can go the task of investigating and grouping 
some of the topics under “Egypt” in Volume 1, the Ready Refer- 
ence Index. It can compile lists of references under special head- 
ings. For example, Education might include arithmetic, writing, 


ink, calendar, and so on. 


Because of the importance of the Suez Canal, both from the trans- 
portation and political standpoints, you should probably have a 
separate committee for this topic. Using the BriraNNica JUNIOR 
article (Volume 13) as background, the group can add to its 
knowledge by listening to radio and television broadcasts and 
reading the daily newspapers. 

+.Slower learners can collect and display pictures of Egypt to 


stimulate general class discussion, and maintain interest 


One member from each of the above committees might assume the 


- 


responsibility of listing new words encountered in this study of 
Egypt and making their meaning clear for everyone to use in oral 


or written work. 


Information to be found in Britannica 
Junior by Committee |! 


1. How is it possible to have vegetation in some parts of Egypt? 








What causes oases? 
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Activities 


From the research on Egypt, the teacher can find material for a 
variety of activities to put emphasis and spice into the daily program 
The following suggestions are offered for her use, modification, or 
simply for inspiration. 

|. Fairs are as ancient as Egypt. Compare merchandising in those 


days with that of modern Egypt. 


Committee IV should look at the picture on page 449, in Volume 
13 of BrirANNICA JUNIOR. Here is a dramatic aerial view of the 
whole Sphinx. This may inspire many original modelling 
activities. 

The early Egyptians painted the walls of their tombs with stories 
and pictures of the lives of famous Egyptians. Why not let your 
group choose between making a mural or a model of the inside 
of a tomb? 

“*. After death, the bodies of wealthy Egyptians were carefully pre- 
served as mummies. The children may want to read more about 
this. 

~» Suggest that a time line be made in the form of a mural to “pic- 
ture” what has been occurring in the last few months in modern 
Egypt. 

©» Your class may want to develop a story and some dance steps to 
illustrate a particular occurrence in Egyptian history as done 


by early Egyptians 





TT. 


12. 


A group can compile a list of Egypt's products and resources, 
using Vol. 5 of BrrraNNicA JUNIOR, and compare them with those 
found in your state, What differences in climate, topography, and 
public demand account for variations? 


Make sure pupils understand the meaning of the date initials 
B.C. and A.D. Discuss why B.C. dates decrease, and A.D. dates 
increase. 

Why was the great lighthouse, built on the island of Pharos a 
mile offshore from Alexandria, necessary there? What is done 
today to warn ships moving along this area? 


Cairo has many nationalities represented in its population. What 
are they? Compare the age of some of Cairo’s oldest buildings 
with the oldest structures in your town. Of what are these ancient 
buildings constructed? 


Put the question of the control of the Suez in the hands of a 
group of class “lawyers.”’ Let the other pupils gather facts to 
bolster arguments on each side. Besides developing keen eyes fot 
facts and figures, this topic will help children realize there are 
two sides to every question. 


A child with a special interest in music can take the opera 
“Aida” as a special topic 


What Have You Accomplished ? 


As this study of Egypt reaches a climax, take time to check on certain 
concepts which should be understood. 


| 


ie 


Do the children recognize that Egypt has had a long and inter- 
esting history, dating back to about 5,000 years before the begin 
ning of the Christian era? Do they appreciate the high degree of 
civilization of the ancient Egyptians? 


Are the children aware of 
the fact that an ancient 
heritage can be as much 
of a liability as an asset? 
Can they understand 
Egypt's current problems 
and problems of other 
nations dealing with the 
Egyptian government? 


Has your class gained a 
better perspective of 
Egypt through investi- 
gating the wide range of 
topics offered by Briran- 
NICA JUNIOR? 


Does your group realize 
that the majority of na- 
tive Egyptians are Arabs 
who follow the Moham- 
medan religion? As a re- 
sult, they have much in 
common with their neigh- 
bors in all the surround- 
ing countries except 
Israel. 
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{ child's interest radiates when he has access to the new edition of 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 7 classrooms, Ithrary or home. 


1 targe, Readable Type — The type faces and type 
sizes in BRITANNICA JUNIOR were selected by children in 
classrooms. The large text type, well-spaced, is easy on 
young eyes. 
= Selected Content and Completeness of Coverage 
All material is chosen, written and edited for its inter- 
est to children. Each subject is covered thoroughly by a 
leading authority in that field 
— Short Sentences The articles in BrrrANNICA JUNIOR 
were written especially for young minds. Sentence struc 
ture is simple and short. 


4 Short Paragraphs Paragraphs in all articles are 


kept short to sustain interest 


& Simplified Vocabulary — Britannica JUNIOR is 
written so that all material is readily comprehensible to 
boys and girls. Even pre-school children easily understand 


the articles when they are read aloud. 


FREE Additional Copies of any one 


of these Units for use in your Classroom 


& Colorful Illustrations — Britannica JUNIOR is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, paintings and draw- 
ings in full color. These pictures were selected especially 


to please boys and girls and stimulate their interest. 


7 Six Different Types of Maps—Throughout Britannica 
JUNIOR can be found attractive, accurate maps showing 
history, physical description, products and industries, 
location, bird migrations, towns and cities. An entire 


World Atlas with Index is included in Volume 15. 


& Diagrammatic Drawings Many subjects are ex- 
plained by concise, simple drawings that show boys and 


girls “how things work.” 


G Ready Reference Index —Complete references and 
cross references are contained in a single volume, arranged 
to be used similarly to standard dictionaries and adult 


encyclopaedias 


John R. Rowe 


Educational Director 


eeeeeee eee eee e ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Mr. John Rowe, Educational Director 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Dept. 23-MC 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Deor Mr. Rowe: please send me__ additional copies of the units | have checked: 


(number) 


Grains [) Space [) Egypt () Our school has[] does not have [) Britannica Junior. 





NAME____ 





COUPON NOW! 














TITLE 
SCHOOL 


GRADE eee — 


city = . . ae ZONE 
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Alphabet Town 
| ( ntinued from pa é 
housek eper with he ips oO 
horses, hats, hiking. You'll like he fh ra | 


Hello, Miss H. Here’s a frien 


I'm happy for you to meet 


searr-jiow do you co, im ey teachers! 


i" 


miss H-—Hello, hello! I'm happy to 
| ( hand. Come have some 


scones with honey while you hear some 

| harmony. | play tl harmonica, the gs FT WIDE 
harp ind th horn—maybe you ve fs 
Pooomoes FULL COLOR 


ifternoon social hour. We'll listen to 
you later, Miss H. Let’s hurry so we 


} 


wont muss anything 
Betty and Gary hurry to other side 
ft roon ind tf down on ft ) hair 
tiphabet Peot ither round and sit 
down in a hig circle 
mR, Z (Stand enter and consult 


} 
21 ior 





featuring 


| 10 HISTORIC 


And now for 
ur partners 
2 «| LANDMARKS! 


Greyhound’s “‘Highways To 
History” is an eye-catching edu- 
cational aid—and a handsome 





classroom decoration. Each of 
the ten striking natural color 
photographs depicts a different 
American historical site in vivid 
realism. Greyhound has this dis- 


play available for your class now. 
related “lesson topics” 

, : | also available FREE! 

FOR HEALTH INSTRUCTION: . hal hand as the Highly informative S-page 


study takes your class on tours 


of America’s best-loved shrines. 





Kit includes bus tour informa- 


T} td nd wa whereinthiscountryand Canada. 
ALPHABET PEOPLE 
' C 


y! Come again! , CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| Miss H hal } hand tian for any school group any- 
| 


SPECIAL EVENTS PO. Box 
Nov. 1—All Saints Day 


Nov. 5—Election Day 
FOR SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES: Nov. 11—Veterans Day 
Cy it My A le-] pr ation of Nov. 10-16—American Ed- 
tact t | t t bout ucation Week. Theme: An 
Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward. SS PK i 
Nov. 17-23—National Chil. 2| °~ 7-7-7 orrv’™™ 


dren's Book Week. Theme: It’s such a comfort to take the bus 


and leave the driving to us 


oe Explore with Books. 3 ® 
NA NAL API INSTITUTE WASHINGTON 5, D. ¢ Nov. 28—Thanksgiving Day : GREYHOUND 
»>LE GROWERS OF AMERICA nee 


THE API! 


ADDRESS ” 


ne 


a — 
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Books Are Made from ABC 
(Continued from page 46) 


while stand- 
a friend, Se- 


NARRATOR tt—One day, 
ing beneath a tree with 
quoyah idly drew the picture of a 
horse on the smooth tree trunk with 
an arrowhead. As he looked at the 
crude lines, he was startled by the idea 
that came into his head. 

(Curtain opens. Sequoyah and Old- 


er Indian enter from left, turn, face 
left. Sequoyah points to left.) 

SEQUOYAH (éxcited)—l.ook—on the 
tree trunk! See what the arrowhead 
made! What do you think it is? 

OLDER INDIAN (calm/y)—It is the 
picture of a horse, of course, Other 
arrowheads have made pictures of 


horses. 
seQuorAH- but don't 
a talking leaf! Part of a talking leaf, 
like the white men have. I thought of 
a horse ] placed my thought on the 
tree. You read my thought from the 
tree. I have found the secret of the 
talking leaf! 
Both exit left 
NARRATOR I! 
to work to compose 
his people. It seemed 
for Sequoyah had discovered only a 
part of the secret of the talking leaf 
He realized that the picture he had 
drawn represented a horse. That was 
what the white men would call a word 
What he had not yet discovered was 
that in order to be usable for 
reading had to be made 
up of letters 
NARRATOR |— But Sequoyah began on 
his alphabet. He of smooth 
birch bark for his paper gathered 
ink from the 


you see—it is 


Curtain closes.) 

And so Sequoyah set 
an alphabet for 
a hopeless task, 


a word, 
and writing, 


cut slabs 
He 


and made juices 


he Trics 

For a pen he used a sharpened stick 
And for his subjects, he used every- 
thing he saw. As he had drawn a pi 
ture of a horse, so he drew pictures of 
other objects Eventually, he had sev 
eral thousand symbols. Alas! No one 
could use his ABC’s! Even Sequoyah 
himself could not remember what all 


of his word pictures meant. 

NARRATOR tile worked 
on his drawings, and at times he 
in despair. Why was his talking leaf 
not like that of the men? It was 
when Sequoyah stopped thinking of 


tirelessly 


was 


white 


words as sights and began thinking of 
them as sounds, that he really discov- 
ered the key to the mystery of the talk- 
ing leaf. And so he started all over 
gain. (Curtain opens. Chief Sequoyah 
enters from left, limping. He holds 
shingle \ clay r up, writing sti k in h ind 
Hi sits cross-l goed on flo r, enter 
front, dips stick im cup, draws on 


shingle He created symbols for the 
sounds he heard These symbols, 
placed together, made words. And, as 
with the white man’s ABC’s, the same 
symbols could be used over and over 
igain. When his new alphabet was 
finally completed, there were only 
eighty-six symbols, instead of several 


thousand, and it was simple to use. 


NARRATOR 1-—Sequoyah had worked 
for twelve years and with no one to 
help him. But he had produced some- 
thing that no Indian tribe had ever 
dreamed of before He had produced 
an alphabet! 

Chief Sequoyah lifts shingle, gaz 
at it with satisfaction, rises, exits left 


Curtain closes 


NARRATOR ti Wonderful things were 


to come to the Cherokees after that. In 
their main village of New Echota, a 
printing press was set up. The press 
had been imported from New Eng- 


land, and a white man came with it to 
set the type. 

The curtain across the back opens, 
exposing printing- scene painted 
on backdrop. Printer high stool, 
profile to audience, is busy setting type. 
Back curtain closes. Main curtain 
close S.), 


o fhe é 


on 





NARRATOR tt—And then one day a_ | 
newspaper came off that press—a real 
talking leaf that talked to the Chero- 
kees with words printed in their own 
language. 

Curtain opens to disclose Printer | 
holding up a large sheet of newsprint 
Sequoyah enters and takes paper from 
Printer. He opens paper, reads, profile 
to audience, then exits, calling, “Come, 
Cherokees! the talking 
leaf.” Curtain closes.) 


or more 


Come read white 


NARRATOR | 
books written in the language of the 
Cherokee! 

(Curtain opens. Printer enters carry- 
ing several books. 
other Indians enter and each 
takes a book 
it and appears to be reading.) 

NARRATOR Ii 
Sequoyah brought 
man’s 
Indians! 


After that came books 


Sequoyah and one 


from the Printer, opens 


And that is how Chief things 
the magic of the 
ABC’s to the Cherokee 


his 
people 





EDITORIAI 
account of the 


According to the 
Sequoyah became lame at 
than is indicated in this play 
point this out to your pupil 
of the discrepancies 


incidents 


pers 


Note: For a more 


life of Sequoyah, 
factual story on page 24 of this 
author of that 


Y ou 
as eV 
frequently 


different accounts of the same his 
Actually the most imp 
to remember are those 


which pertain to Sequoyah’s pers« 
love for 


stence and his 


and the significance of an 


bet in written communication. 





detailed 
see the 


issue, 
story, 


an earlier age 


might 


dence 


found in 


torical 
ortant 
facts 
ynality 
his 
alpha 
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a MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


i Two sides! Mailed direct to you at cost! 


Here’s the scientific modern version of The Better 
Vision Institute’s famous school chart on human 
eyes! It’s the ideal instructor-aid for all classes 
8 to 15 years! Yours to use for years to come for 
cost—only $1. 
Graphic, full-color action sketches on The Evolution 
of The Human Eye . 


. Function of the Brain in Seeing . 
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Differences between Indoor and Outdoor Seeing. 
Also Snellen Test Letters, Color Discrimination 
Discs, Astigmatic “Wheels” to help instructor 
“screen’”’ pupils for faulty vision. Intriguing sure- 
fire attention rouser for pupils is a whole column 
of Optical Illusions. 


FREE MANUAL! with each $1 chart, we send you 
FREE our 20-page profusely illustrated and 
comprehensive man 
material for teachers’ use with c 


giving copious additional 
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Better Vision Institute, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Dept. T-il 


Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 
just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling, and mailing. 
Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
I'll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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Whos my 


It's my 
MASTER 
LIQUID 





Classroom pet ? 





Arithmetic in the 
Kindergarten 
Continue 34) 


1 from page 


will fit together only when symbols 
ire matched with the meht objects 
For example, 2 may be matched with 
two boots with three bears This 
allows the child to test his own knowl- 
| edge of symbols. (My set came from 
Creative Playthings, In » University 
Pla N York 3, N.Y 


FOAM RUBBER CUTOUTS of 




































C/ ra the ten number symbols are large and 
as rool brightly colored iach ymbol con 
e [ tains the number of holes representing 
up 1cd Or: its cardi value Th child counts é 
large p ind = plac them in_ the “Gale by tahing hess 
— foam-rubber numeral Thus he learns BOSTON KS 
{ — rational counting, the cardinal meat for general classroom use 
A . ito! i} writte! PERFORMANCE— unequalled 
ing ol a ee ae we IMPROVEMENTS— positive mechanical 
symbol and ass Lat it with 4 objects lock on 8-size pencil guide 
| : tout an | . CLEANLINESS—no fall-out, nickel-plated 
ONLY a : Prey hee — “ pul receptac le stays put 
chased fi (Creativ Playthings STRENGTH —rugged “‘bridge-like” frame, 
" steel rack 
$ 50 BOTTLES ON THE FLOOR EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, 
== Start with five identical bottles One consistently produce clean, sharp points 
hild ¢ oa san without waste 
complete child goes out, one or more Dotties are 
removed from the group of five, and 
with : 
the child is called back in The chil- 
carrying 
M Mast I Clase ' Dus th. It faat too. I get dren chant 
caior (B e spirit pe erfect repe ns. It’s light a: case Bottles, bottles on the floor, 
I biggest | nto t hing t portal ind th handy metal car and Are ther s oF ! thers | 
‘ he I “ t luced rying ¢ Il can tote inywhere , “ee” 
with anewers in the back me it anyt \ : I n’t know supplies After the child tells how many were 
Now I prey | my tests, forn how I'd ge g without my ster take way and how many are left, he 
notice sul er t jing nd Liquid Duy t why at il . ‘ ] , 
work book materials in second it’s eo reasonably priced and economical U chooses the next child ut. Mak BOSTON RANGER 
or 4 »p juich : i t ; i more difhcult tor the very brigh for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
t lors t on inne 1 ther I really d t how any teacher ild Kee t easv for the slow child @ 3 points— outside adjustment 
re no mensay sten r gela can afford to be thout one child ' ss ' rc si : @ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed 
so he will feel he ts succeeding to¢ I Cutters assure perfectly centered points 
this game. the whole « roup is learning @ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
P ' ‘ . : ? ~fpe nl 3 6 pencil siz ast 
Write for full information today. CLOCKS. Beginning in kindergat © es ee 
goemanenenebeanenancaenencnaenanenenasarenemanesanenenas ee ten many children are eager to learn 
| Gentiemen: Please send me full information } t tell time and will quickly learn ©) 
|Master Addresser Comp on on the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. | the even hours and half hours nd the Wise’ 
y Name I meaning of before and I provide | “> is : 
“ id 
6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET he | | clockfaces with movable hands for 
| MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA I | each child. (A set with a master clock 
‘ City State , 
on an en as eben an aw ewan ena enanenenenananananasasanasasasemasanenasasesanat | and smaller ones can be obtained from 
] \. Owen Publishing Ce mpany, 
Dansville, New York Free comprehensive report on sharpeners in 
rere — ART PROJECTS can teach num schools, Booklet F 
ber facts. For example, I use 12” x 
I bogus It IS large, easy t wor R 
with, and makes good neutral back- C. HOWARD HUNT 
ground Childre r make § — sy PEN COMPANY 
cul uts oO such opjyects as ALIS yal- Camden 1, New Jersey 
loons, kites, cones, and hearts, from 
brightly colored ynstruction paper 
Or day when children are rning SQUARE DANCE? 
to give real meaning to 3, I ve them - 
bo us paper witl rg ) Lh yw ll FOLK DANCE? 
> . > 
“Lettering aud drawing is 60. eas Wace cole oe er kek Ome | 
! andl } } he 
Y | | and paste on the sheet with the 3 RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Children then decorate in any way Official Suppliers to 
e they desire witl rayons, chalk or Colleges and City Departments 
with the ARS 77 pencil By al the child tree No postage charge—no packing charge 
. , : orders shipped same day as received—com- 
choice of materials, most delightful plete stock of all labels in the field. 
results are often seen Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 
e ” MUSIC helps in number readiness 
point _ MAES Daigs in wonton reading AMERICAN SQUARES 
. : ; : . 7 ‘ 
ord Waltzing Ek phant They not The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
only like to count 9 and 9—3 1161 Broad Street Newark 5, N.J. 
T music, but they also recognize 2 
music as walking or marching musk 
and music as skating or 
watt ng music 
, ‘ 36 Big Poges, Fully Illustrated, 
No. 6 of a serice F-40 LITTLI Jé IKES with the children with Hundreds of unusual items 
sed as learning devices The and Interesting Projects; Save on 
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following incident happened in my end CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP- 
group after we had enjoyed a poem PLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIPPING, 
, 10 ld w SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contoins Easy 
| al Mr. Nobody \ child who was “Show How” Instructions on many 
still unting by rote. said One, two, Types of Croft Work. Lists over 100 
. ‘ | | three, four, five, six,” while counting inenpensive Roettiets. SEND 008 
Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- | | ¢\. children. Someone spoke up. “I FREE wELprut CATALOG TODAY 
contained, instant-drying, water- : , Ps SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink | gu he counted Mr. Nobody We 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains ad a good laugh and Mr. Nobody 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at w in kindergarten to stay This 
art supply, school, stationery and anonymous poem ts in Stor) and Verse : 
department stores. $3.25. f Children, a Macmillan publica- TEACHERS!—THE NEW “CHALKET”.. . 79¢ 
ia - ’ . von A NEW PLASTIC CHALK HOLDER—WHLL HANDLE 
Be R is BE ! Quic kie Course in Drawing and Lettere STRAIGHT OR TAPERED CHALK 
ing.”’ Write today! BIBLIOGRAPHY WILL PREVENT CHALK DUST TO HANDS OR CLOTH 
- — } - ING--ALWAYS A FULL LENGTH--EASY TO HANDLE 
: , > . J 7 e r) ° ; rif ”? / > 
MARSH COMPANY, 96 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S. A. Deans, Edwina: This Is Arithmeti CHALKET—BOX 3206—MADISON 1, WIS 
Assn. for Childhood Education 
Gans, Stendler, and Almy Teaching 


A ©) FREE! This Beautiful BIG illustrated 
\ 


LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 
-, Make Leather Purses, Belts, Billfoids 
>| J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave. 
Department 7215, Chicago 24, Illinois 





Young Children 
dreth, Gertrud: 
Sch y0l Beginner 


World Book ( 0 . 
Read ness for 
World Book Co.). | 
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Picking Turkeys to school in the pickup truck You What are you doing here?” asked “Tlow many got done today, Hank 
better go on the bus and not try any Hlank in surprise as he started to shear he asked. 
Continued from page 39) foolery like that.’ | inother bird “Well, we have over 200 vet t 
Rah! Rah! Paul! Pink sighed. He knew Hank was One of the neighbors is helping out Hank replied in his slow draw! Part 
He can carrv the ball! right with Mr Hadley and the baby, she maybe we can nake it and 
Pink heard the cheer again as he “Your brother Paul said this was the explained briefly, starting to draw one you to bed at 9:30 every night 
waited for the school bus. The ques- last day he was going to practice,” of the turkeys “And you are not going to 1 
tion was. what to do about the turkeys commented Hank as he pulled some At six o¢ ock the bus brought Paul ball prac tice eithe r. spoke ip Pink 
Phe Hadleve ved cn « farm shout ten feathers from a wing. “Seems a shame, home, and the family had their supper Paul started to protest, but Mother 
miles from Bloomingdale. Their big but I don't see what else we can do.” that the neighbor had prepared. No | got a paper and pencil With your 
cash crop was turkeys, and the big Just then Pink’s mother came out one had much to say until finally Paul father sick in bed, I'm the head of thi 
time of the year to sell them was th into the barn and began to help them broke the silence. Continued on pa 


Thanksgiving season 
Everybody at the Hadley farm pi ked 

turkeys just before Thanksgiving. But 

this year Mr Hadley 

pneumonia, and there was a new littl 

Between 


was in bed with | 


baby at the Hadley house, too 


caring for her husband and Baby Billy 


Mrs. Hadley wouldn't be able to pick 
many turkeys cither. This left only 
Hank, the hired man, and Pink and 
Paul, and there were over 300 turkeys 
to be picked that last week before 
Thanksgiving 

How could anyone at the Hadley 
house go to bed at 9:30 every night 
and get the turkeys done? But if Paul 
didn't go to bed by 9:30, how could 


he play in the big game? 

Pink thinking 
he boarded the school bus E 
got on, and as it turned the corner and 
the football field, Pink 
saw the team hard at scrimmage 
“This is Monday and they will all 
have to be done by Wednesday noon, I 


was still about it as 


verybody 


went down by 


don't even sce how Paul can go to 
football 


keep the training rules,” he 


tomorrow, let alone 


said to 


practice 


himself, 
There was snow on the ground, and 
travel was slow over the country road 





Boat Puzzle 


The following words are the names 
of eight different types of boats. Un- 
scramble the letters. 


1. NOEAC 

2,OWROBAT 

3. BINAC SERCRUI 

4,.CHTYA 

5. EANCO NERLI 

6 ARWPISH 

7, LIASABTO 

8. GTU Earl Ireland 
"Sn *g ‘aeoqyres “2 ‘drysaem *9 


“< “2YOUVA ‘> “sasinad urges 
isaamsuy 


‘zauly uBalO 


*¢ ‘3¥Ogmor *Z ‘aOURD *] 





Soon only Bitsy Price and Pink were 
left on the bus. 

sitsy came over to sit beside Pink, 
who eyed her with some distaste. 


Young champions need the help of doctors, teachers, 
and parents... to achieve full growth potential and 


“How about going sledding when we 


get home? asked bitsy 


“Sledding,” said Pink in disgust physical stamina to meet the stresses of adolescent 
“Why don't you stop being such a d u 
child, Bitsy Price?” and adult life. 
_ “What do you mean ” asked Ries Boys who eat no breakfast show decreased “work 
in surprise “Even grownups go sled 


rate” and “work output” during late morning hours 
... have less energy for sports...show less interest 
and ability in school work. This was demonstrated 
by boys whose total food intake each day remained 
the same during periods with and without breakfast. 
Protein was not as well utilized by the boys when no 


ding. What is childish about it?” 

“It’s all right to go sledding when 
you haven't anything more important 
said Pink shortly. “But this is 
house “4 


to do,” 
a busy time at our 

He turned his head and looked out 
the window. He felt cross, and hi 


wasn't going to talk to Bitsy any mors 


As soon as he had changed his | breakfast was eaten, even though protein intake for 
clothes, he rushed to the barn, wher: , 4 
Hank St phe ns was already ple king | the day was the same in both periods. 
turkeys. As he joined him, an idea | Between-meal snacks are also important in the 


beg: to to Pink’s ind . ° . 
“eee a diets of hungry boys... often contributing as many 


“I’m going to be sick tomorrow, 
Hank,” he announced. “At least until | Calories as does breakfast. During adolescence empha- 
after the school bus goes~then I can | gig should be placed on snacks of high-nutrient as 


work with you all day.” 

“Much good that will do,” 
Hank shortly. “If your mother sees 
you're feeling better, she'll make me 
take time off from work to drive you 


well as high-energy value. Milk is such a food . . . most 


said 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES 


4 


i 
+ 


For young champions... 


needed at this time when calcium requirements for 
growth and storage are at their peak. 

Four to six cups of milk each day... to drink... 
used in food preparation . . . as cheese or ice cream 

. will provide the calcium needs of teen-age boys 
...and generous quantities of high grade protein and 
other essential nutrients. 

In planning meals for hungry boys, milk and milk 
products are foundation foods for good eating and 
good health. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion 


Since 1915...promoting better health through nutrition, 
research and education 


Pore rpcaper 





a 
) NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 
111 N. Canal Street ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST, 
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SHEAFFER'S NEW CARTRIDGE PEN* Cs A 
answers every pupil need. True fountain (= - > 
en writing combined with the clean-filling )s 7 | 
Pp , 


convenience of a balipoint! No ink 
bottles, just drop Skrip cartridge into 
the barre! and write. 


only 


*Sheaffer’s New Cartridge Pen 
smmended and used by 





s recs 
211,000 school teachers. 














SHEAFFER'S NEW 
FEATHERTOUCH BALLPOINT 
with the exclusive Sterling Silver tip 
is handy for fast, accurate writing. Starts 
faster, writes smoother and longer 

than any balipoint ever made! 


only 





.~aie aot, f 
SHEAFFER'S SLIM PENCIL S —s= ay 
aha — = : 
is designed for all of the student's erasable —- fj ly 
work. Features a lead-saving sleeve tip y i ~4 AS 
and extending eraser The mechanism !S m & 7 / 


shielded against shock and damage. 
A sturdy pencil that can take hard use? 


only ) 


SHEAFFER'S 


When it comes to writing—come to She affer’s 


SEND FOR FREE KIT 
Handwriting Workbooks for You and Your Pupils 


Solve that ever-present “handwriting problem.” Sheaffer's has published 
a seif-help booklet you and your pupils will enjoy using. It was prepared 
by Wesley E. Scott Education, 
and handwriting experts Leon Rubin and Matthew M. Jasner, of the Phila- 


delphia school system. You'll find it’s chuck-full of interesting 





Director of Commercial and Distributive 


diagrams, 


charts, and practical, tested information. Send for your supply today. 
wa A wea A 
4 a A a4 ” . t a 
eee ea eae ee ee ee Cee Cee Cee Cw Ce Co ow 0 hurt Ah want 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, Dept. 
Fort Madison, lowa 


1-91-57 


Please send me a complete handwriting kit with teacher's instructions 


and classroom workbooks for my pupils, 

Name 

School 

Address 

Zone . 


City. State . 
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Picking Turkeys 
Continued from page 69 
family. Now let’s figure this out and 
what can be don she said firmly, | 
Little Billy has two-hour nap in 
th morning and ilmost two hours 
ifter his two oclock eding she 
continued Late in the afternoon | 
can one of the ighbors to help 
et supper started and watch after 
things in the house 
She did some more calculating Ill 
tell you what, she d briskly, turn- 
ng to Paul There's nothing in your 
training rules that says how late you 
have to get uy tt nin is 
there 
Paul shook his head 
‘All right she announced If you 
and Pink are willing to get up an ex- 
tra hour earlier tomorrow and Wednes- 
| day, and everything goes according to 
schedule, I think we can have all our 
turkeys ready by Wednesday noon.” 
I'll get up two hours earlier,” 
volunteered Pink Paul should stay 
in bed to get the extra rest 
Hlis big brother grinned and gave 
him a good-natured cuff Mom may 
be head of the family right now he 
said, “but Im next I guess I 
can get up an extra hour earlier, too 2 
The next day Pink tan unexpected 
break. Mr. Saunders, the Superintend 
ent, called a teachers’ meet: at the 
elementary school, and instead of 
school being dismissed the regular 
time, everybody lett sh ly after half- 
past one Liver o the | ied to 
o faster s it tray 1 over the 
crunchy roads into th UNntry 
It's too bad you dnt » sled- 
ding yesterday, Pink iid Bitsy as 
they got near the end of t line 
And to think th we ul ¢ arly 
today. I'll have the h 
Pink didn’t even th inswer, 
he felt so annoved 
Hank Stephens “ | to se 
Pink home, and the tw f them had 
wen working only a few ites when 
Mrs. Hadley ippe tired | 
“Billy's asleep and your father is | you, as a teacher, can protect yourself 
esting,” she explained. “The phone is | against unforeseen expense due to sick- 
wv his bed and he ll the neighbor | ness, accident or quarantine. Teachers 
vhen he awakes | Casualty Underwriters has a 10-Way 
Ninety turkeve wer ™ to be | Protection Plan—available only to 
in ot tn ’ to the | t¢@chers—that provides needed finan 
are. ills Gin as die thee cial assistance to help pay doctor, 
Shee nurse and hospital bills. Under this 
norning. When the truck at ', the | plan you are insured in a strong com- 
Had were ahead and instead of | pany that has served tens of thousands 
nding the nu hey \ to | of teachers over a period of nearly 60 
1 ov 1 hundred | years. Claim checks are sent promptly 
Oh boy h j iP e- | by speedy airmail. And all this won- 
ully. “W : mak derful plan costs is Jess than a nickel 
“ew tye came. | 4 day. Can you afford to be without it? 
ne a ’ 7 Send the coupon at once for full de- 
, tails by mail—no agent will call 
rkey a l n r had 
me ( r I ‘ her “ han \ 
ut it took Mrs. Hadley no time at all indeed Reassuring 
t dish up ipper Ju t vy were ae Saree * Se ala a 
Uring a er years Of my me bership 
| ibout t he ph rang n TCU, two rcl have been presented 
I decl 1 Ny Hadley wip In | th stance A ns were nandled with 
| ng her ey iS St back t he ng » be “by a TCU lie tat aoe 
hy] t< i \ rfu o have | tect r he very first day of illnes 
ol W, , ae / lies James Robinso San Francisco, Cal 
ht after supper and with the | 
urkeys. She'll be back to put Billy to | Speedily Paid 
d and get your father 1 for the | Again you have done it! A 
hit check for my week's attack of 
laryngitis speedily paid and 
By nine-thirty when Paul w hased | accompanying it a warm friend 
ff to bed, less than two dozen turkeys | 1¥,,n0t8. No wonder Teachers —TUMEby 
mained to b Pp ked gh! Tey 
Set the wr for five clock,’ Mrs. Louise Carter Smith 
Pink called after him Freeport, N.Y . 1899 , 
When it was ti for the bus to 
ive the next morning, the turkeys 
were all picked. Mrs. Hadley and | weseTEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS =~, 
llank would finish dressing them in : 143 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. ' 
me for the noon delivery +t = interested in knowing about | ie U 14 
Paul threw his arms around his ' - shies a —— ao ae "a 
other's neck You're the best old ; . 
irkey picker that ever was,” he said. | g N@™e ‘ 
Just for that, the very first touch- | § Address ; 
wn I make tomorrow is going to be | 4 t 
Continued on page 71 | mmeN O AGENT WILL CALleammed 











Picking Turkeys 
(Continued from page 70 


for you. And I'll make one for you, 
Dad, too, and Hank and Pink!” 

“How about the neighbor that’s been 
helping us out?” asked Hank. 

“Ves, said Paul. “I 
should make one for her too.” 

Mrs. Hadley smiled. “Oh, 
Bitsy Price,” she replied, “a 
Pink’s class. Her mother said she 
come over to help, and I just don't 
know what we would have done with 
out her. But for 
wanted to keep it a secret.” 

Pink felt himself getting pink around 

“Bitsy Price,” he 
“T thought she was going sled- 


who was it?” 
that’s 
girl in 
could 


some reason she 


the ears said to 
himself 
ding every afternoon.” 

Just then the bus came along, and 
the climbed on. At the next 
corner the driver picked up Bitsy 
said’ Paul, 


boys 


“I’m going to thank her,” 
starting to get out of his seat. 

“No,” said Pink slowly, “I guess you 
better let me do it.” 

He walked over to where 
looking out the window. “This better 
be fast,” he himself, “the 
driver picks up four more at the next 


sitsy sat 
said to 


crossroads 
Then he swallowed and began hur- 
riedly, “Bitsy ‘ 
She turned 
hadn’t known he was there all the time. 
“Hank is going to stay with my fa 


in surprise as if she 


ther on Thanksgiving Day, so my 
mother and I can go to the football 
game. Wouldn't you like to go with 
us?” he stammered. 

“Oh, Pink, would you really take 


me?” said Bitsy. “My father and moth 
er are having over all our relatives and 
they both said they would be too busy 
to go to the game.” 


“Sure, we'll take you,” said Pink 
‘And Paul is going to make lots of 
touchdowns for us, you just see if he 
doesn’t 2 

Pink turned and went back to his 
seat, feeling pretty good about the 
whole thing 

“That Bitsy Price is a pretty nice 
girl,” he said with a grin. “I bet she'll 


be a chee rik ack I 


school and I’m playing fo ytball.” 


when she is in high 


On the Way to School 


Continued from page 45 


TOMMY I do too. In school I 
learned that a fa tory is a place where 
they make things 

orass—That’s right. The leaves of 
all plants are food factories 

Ttommy—lell me how they do it. 

orass—Oh, no! That's 
But maybe some boy or girl 
today will unlock our secret 

sun— Hello, This is the sun 
calling from 93 miles out in 
space. Stop putting ideas in that boy’s 
head about finding out our 

orass—Don't worry about this boy 
finding out anything. He’s too lazy. 

tommy—Well, if going to 
make fun of me, ill 
the squirrels. 

MOTHER SQuiRREL—We are not toys. 


our secret. 


in school 


(srass 


million 


secrets 


you re 
go and play with 


Go to school, and play with your 
friends. Every day your teacher shows 
you how to play games. Playing is 


good for you. 

TOMMY Vil go, but not to school 
Here is the city dump. What a lot of 
nice junk. Here is a box. 
1 car. Here is a big wheel and there is 
a little wheel. 

BIG wHEeEeL— Your car won't be very 
good without a motor. You have to 
70 to school to learn to make motors 

Tommy—Aw, that’s too hard. I'l 
zo watch these men building a house, 

suitper—We had to study arithmetic 
and reading and other things before 


| 
] can make 











we could build a house. Better hurry; 
you'll be late for school. 
tommy—Where can I go to keep 
from hearing about school? I think 
Pil quit school and get a job I could 
help that man over there dig ditches 
Mister, will you give me a job? 
worker—Have you finished school? 
tommy—No, but I’ve had all the 
schooling I want. I’m tired of it. 
worker—/’m tired of digging ditch- 


Do you want a job paying one dollar 
an hour or five dollars an hour? 
tommy—Five dollars an hour of 
course, Then I could buy a car and a 
nice house and take long trips. 
worker- Then go back to school 
and get more education, 
tommy—I wonder if he is right. 
WISE OLD Bird lommy, I am a Wise 
Old Bird. I fly all over the world and 
see many things. You are a lucky boy 





to go to free schools. You need to be 
in school and learn how to make the 
whole world peaceful and happy. 

Ttommy—But we don’t study that in 
school. I don’t think so anyway. 

Wise OLD sirod—You learn a lot of 
things ia school besides reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. 

tommy—All right. All these folks 
say go to school so that’s where I’m go 
ing. Good-by. ( Exits.) 





es. I wish I could go back to school. 


to live in America and have a chance | 


(Chorus sings again.) 





WEBCOR Stereo Sound can make 
your classroom a concert hall 


1958 Stereofonic Tape Recorders 


YOU'RE INVITED! New 1958 Stereofonic Tape Record- 
ers reproduce sound so vividly —represent music in all 
its glorious dimensions so accurately and completely — 
that we ask you to call your audio-visual representative 
and ‘feel’ the ‘‘New Sound”’ Webcor has produced. 








WEBCOR 
Royal Stereofonic Tape Recorder 


Plays back music from binaural tapes with all the 
honesty and dimensions of the concert hall! Automatic 
shut-off, Also records and plays back monaurally 


without “reel-turnover.” 


Designed for use with Webcor Three-Speaker Exter- 
nal Sound System and “Aural Balance” Remote Con- 


trol, (optional, extra). Ebony or White. 





WEBCOR 
Stereofonic Sound Systems 


Two-Section Sound System. 6 powerful specokers plus 
ouxiliary second channel omplifier, Ocean Blue— 
Model BP4827, 


One-Section Sound System. 3 powerful speckers 
plus second channel 8-watt amplifier. Ebony —EP-48 20. 
White—WP-4820. 


Both systems may be used as PA systems. 


Remote 


Model 2821 


He will be glad to demonstrate this new miracle of 
breathtaking sound reproduction on the 1958 Webcors 
and also the exclusive “Aural Balance’ Remote Cone 
trol. It’s amazing! 


WEBCOR 
Imperial Stereofonic High Fidelity Tape Recorder 


Model 2827 


Imperial Stereofonic Tape Recorder (illustrated at left), 
Provides unequcled stereofonic music from pre-record- 
ed binaural tapes... 
monaurally with “no 
Balance” 
built-in pre-amplifiers. Use with Webcor Two-Section 
6-Speoker External Sound System (optional, extra). 
Also available with AM radio. Model 2897. Ocean Bive. 


also records and plays back 
reel-turnover.” Has “Aural 
Control-——auvtomatic shut-off, Two 











WEBCOR 
Royal Coronet Stereofonic Tape Recorder Model 2822 


The Royal Coronet makes possible true stereofonic 
music from binaural tapes. Four-way master control, 
Also records and plays back monaurally without 
reversing reels, 

Designed for use with Webcor Three-Specker External 
Sound System and “Aural Balance” Remote Control. 
(Optional, Extra). Ebony or White, 





Your Webcor representative will be glad to call on you. He'll be glad to discuss and demonstrate 


the many advantages offered by Webcor Stereo Audio School Equipment. 


write 


Audio Teaching Aids Dept. wescor, INC.—CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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Faith’s Featherbed 
(Continued from page 39) 


been warned,” 


authority. 


“We 
Faith with 
must obey Father ’ 

The young Quaker girl had the 
feathers back into their ticking once 
more and her hand was skillfully 
stitching the seam, when she spotted 
the horsemen. As they disappeared she 
cried, “Quick, Samuel, we must warn 
Father!” 

Samuel started down the hill but 
Faith called to him. “The featherbed! 
Help me with it!” 

“Let it be!” cried Samuel. 

But Faith, thrifty in a day 
everything was scarce and hard to 
make, tugged at its heavy bulk. 

“Samuel! Come back! You 
help me carry this.” 

Together they carried it down the 
hill as fast as they could 

“Quick, Father, they 
cried as they neared the hous« lis 
the horsemen.” 

Their father was out in the barn lot! 
He came running to the 
dwelling-house. It was tightly chinked 
with mortar and all the windows were 
protected by stout oak shutters. When 
closed, they made 


have replied 


when 


must 


” } 
come Srie 


large log 


these shutters were 
the dwelling a fortress 
were huge and strong 


l he two doors 


W hen loc ked, 


| they formed a barricade 


Flying indoors, Faith and Samuel 


dropped the featherbed on the floor 


he . Bell of Hight 
. Ghe (4, pwitttilon 
e Ghi Lhectavraton of Sudipienc CHCE 


As a teacher who enjoys being able to give your class 
that ‘something extra’ that makes learning fun, you'll want 
to have these three authentic-looking, classroom-size, parch- 
ment replicas of our Nation’s most famous documents. Not 


only are they ideal for instructional purposes, but they make 





attractive wall pieces for your homeroom. 
To obtain all three, just ask your students to collect 
150 outer wrappers from Fleer pussLe BuBBLE Gum and 


send the wrappers to us. That’s all there is to it! 


SEND THIS COUPON 
Frank H. Fleer, Corp., Dept. A-32, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
Check one: 


| enclose 150 outer wrappers from ise send more 


Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum tor information, 


historical documents. 
Name 
School 
Address 


= 

ee 

oa 

st Cuty 
te 

phe 

g 





fli. 


FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM—Full-color, 16 mm. film, expressly 
for classroom showing—a trip through the famous Fleer plant in 


made 
actually shows how gum is made! Write Dept. A-32. 


Philadelphia 
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| thing woke Faith 


| Faith hurried to one of the windows 


and Samuel to another, to close the 
shutters. Mr. Winton came into the 
house and barred the doors 

The last heavy door was barred just 
as the horsemen galloped into the 
yard. With a cry of anger, they knew 
the family had been warned of thei 
approach, They pounded on the heavy 
shutters and doors with a great club, 


| but the timbers held 


Finally they left and all was quiet, 
but Mr. Winton did not open the 
shutters or doors. “Never thee fear, my 
children,” he said. “We will be safe to- 
night.” 

Faith was not so sure. She knew that 
her father, being Quaker, had no fire- 
arms, and so the outlaws felt much 
bolder than otherwise. Sull, how could 
they possibly get in? 

The family went to bed. Soon all 
was silent in the house, yet Faith did 
not sleep well. Samuel, in the quaint 
old bed beside he r, 
fully. From the next room Faith even 
heard her father’s steady breathing 

It was several Some- 


slumbered peace 


hours later 
With wildly beating 
heart, she listened. Cautiously, she 
sat up in bed. She strained her ears 
for the slightest sound. A faint clop- 
ping was heard overhead 
Suddenly she realized the 


The outlaws were on the roof: they 


trouble 
were going to come down the great 
chimney! 

The fireplace was so big that logs 
for it had to be drawn from the forest 
by horses. And the chimney was so big 
that a man could come down it easily 
enough. 

Terrorstricken, yet 
her father, Faith sat frozen to het 
bed. Suddenly she had a thought. She 
tiptoed to the main room 

Only a bed of 
hearth and they did not give out 
enough heat to keep the outlaws from 
descending A heavy log lay at one 
side, but it would take 
catch on fixe. Long 
could do any @ od, th 
be inside. She had to act quickly 

The featherbed! It lay on the door 
where she and Samuel had thrown it. 
In the excitement it had noc been 
moved. 

(¢ ontinued on pug 


afraid to warn 


coals lay on the 


i long time to 
before a_ blaze 


outlaws would 


“Besides, we | 





TO make visual aids 


: 1 

Calling ‘all members! 

Bookworm Club Mleets 
in the Librars, 


Thursday at 3:15PM 











~ | 
draw posters _| 


Flo-master 
FELT TIP PEN 


Here is a completely different 
kind of teachers tool—that 
emphasizes all techniques in 
all kinds of work—from 
quickest Posters to elaborate 
visual aids. Flo-master gives 
impressive new interest and 
clarity on any surface ina 
rainbow of instant-drying, non- 
smudging colors. Precision 
made, with automatic valve 
controlled ink flow and inter- 
changeabie points. Compact 
and economical. 


See it—try it—buy it! At your 
local school supply or station- 
ery dealer. T= 


The Flo-master 
Schoo! Bulletin 
shows many new j 
ideas and uses for j 
Flo- master in your 

work. Write fora 

copy today. ‘ a 


Fla waster 


Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
625 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 


Se Pee | 


j 





Faith’s Featherbed with Mistress Mary Williams on hes Jodiah wouldn't even try, but h “For me!” Jodiah ah tumbled 
i birthday.’ hoped it wasn’t Nathan Thorpe. Why, | haven't done anya 
Continued from page 72 “That I will gladly, Mistress Mary, “Look then—there he comes ‘Father said only a proper you: 
Quickly Faith pulled it over the Jodiah said happily. “The sight and Jodiah peered into the dusk ‘Why, is chosen to be the cowherder. It must 
floor boards. She put one end of it on sm | of such good things is hard to that is in Indian!” he exclaimed. | be a steady and good 1 who is al 
the embers. The ticking causht on the | "Cust! “You aren't having an Indian to lowed to blow the hort 
coda tan, ix fatten ts & ‘cone Lhe town well where all the families Mistress Mary's birthday!’ When they had filled the tankard 
‘ ' ‘ °° ’ 
1 spume of smok: poured upward i “3 rd ; et Will _, h = 1. m, yes, we are, Mary replied and started up the hill, Jodish 
With loud, anery tones, and hoarse | 7 ie pir : — Per = ‘ hief Massasoit, Father . membered Nathan - ‘ u rst ti _< 
cinta: tre tan ik: tall Wied will give you one guess, Jodiah, best friend, who cared for him when it dawned on him. Perhaps Nathan 
ind half suffocated, down the chimney who has been invited to eat with us, he was so ill. We are having a venison taunted him because h yearned to 
’ Mary said pasty to honor him—and you blow the horn! 


into the hot coals and burning fir 
Faith was calling now as her father 





dashed from his bedroom. He seized z : =i ee _ ote ae m_. - > 
the blinded, choking men. He bound 
them with the very rope, still tied 
ibout their bodies, that had let them 
down the chimney. The men on _ the 
roof had let go the rope and fled 
“Faith, thee hast saved us, praise be 
to God!” cried her father as his wif 
joined them And without firearms 
Since this story actually happened, 
it must be said that the other two men 





Christmas we. 


OUR WORLD NEIGHBORS” \ 


were overtaken on horseback, and all 
of them brought to justice. This brok 
up the band, and the brave Colonial 
girl and her brother could enjoy th 
freedom of the farm and forest in th 
new land to which they had come 




















And through the bravery of this one GERMANY : 
girl, many of the Colonists were made 
safer in their efforts to build a peace- 
loving, Godfearing settlement 
The Cowherder 
and His Horn 
Continued from page 38) 
at Jodiah at the same time touching 
her finger to her lips as she nodded 
toward the settle. There Master Roger 
Williams sat deep in thought 
That he was a very learned man and 
greatly loved by the Indians, Jodiah MEXICO 
knew. He had heard the story of th 
hardships the young minister had 
endured, from Thomas Angell, the 
indentured lad who had traveled with 
him through the wilderness. To twelve 
year-old Jodiah, to have spent a winter 
in the wigwam of the friendly Indian 
chief, Massasoit. sounded _ terribly 
thrilling. Silently he handed Mistress 
Mary his gift 
“Why. Jodiah, how beautiful! she 
whispered “Who told you it was my 
birthday? 
Jodiah pointed to little Mary NORWAY 
Williams, who was busily plac ng the ENGLAND 
pewter mugs at each place on the 
table es . ° . ° 
“Nathan Thorpe wanted me to trade | INSpiring new SVE Filmstrip Series takes children to faraway homes at Christmas- 
for an old seashell. I like him not, . +4: pe . 
se accadie Mili. Wks tiisiemadiied diel time— shows traditions of other lands—reveals origins of our Christmas customs— 
| Roe I hess Seeded up from h Original photos, with records —for 8 year olds and up. 
OOK and smile “jodiah, you sound 
like my good friend, your father!” 
At Mistress Williams’ suggestion . : 
Jodiah went with little Mary to the IN FULL Christmas in Germany—A848-1 A picture of the Midnight Sun, the camera brings back 
town well for some water COLOR— story of a family Christmas celebration taken in the colorful Christmas customs of a he arty, 
3 = the little village of Laufen, Germany. northern people. 
And on your way, step and tell WITH 
your mother, Jodiah, you are suppin Christmas in Mexico— A848-2 How Christmas A&48SAR—Complete set, 4 filmstrips, in colors, 
RECORDS s observed in the land of sun 'n siesta—show- 2 33, rom records $?7.50 ~ 
ing traditions born of a tropic clime. 
This heart-warming new set Christmas in England—A848-3 A pictorial FREE! New Holiday Program Booklet 
rs . | of four SVE filmstrips visual- Christmas story from Lohdon—showing a Lists scores of filmstrips and di 
izes for children the origin of family celebrating in the time-honored English Story of Thanksgiving; Little Ey » Tine Ceaslds 
favorite Christmas traditions. fashion. Rudolph —Tihe Red Mens oe R, rhat Co f 
With 33% rpm records. Christmas in Norway—A848-4 From the Land Christmas Carol. Request your copy today! 4 
re 2 ee ee ew we we we we ee we ee ee ee oe 
New Thanksgiving Programs + 
§ SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. } 
“Indians for Thanksgiving." Exciting 5 (A Business Corporation) , 
tale of a lost Indian boy befriended by 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Pilgrim girls—for 6 to 11 year olds. i Please send, without obligation, my free 1957 SVE Holiday ! 
Full color; complete with 33% rpm ] Program Booklet. rl . 
record; A249-1R_. . $10 1 Name__ 
“Why We Have Thanksgiving.” Film School ! 
traces Thanksgiving celeorations ebeidiary of i —__—_—_—_—____—- on ‘ 
since Bible times—for 9 year olds and Sratien, inc., Sa : | 
up. Full color, with captions; hes sion Coupee 
A247-1 $6 Cor. Gas t Se County State r r 
“Care to split an aspirin?” eee | 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
\ 
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FREE TEACHING AIDS ! 


Make history, social 
studies, economics, 
nutrition easier to teach \ 
— more fun to learn! 


Here's the 
next 


help you need to plan for 

United Fruit Company’s 
Just 
the coupon below for your catalogue of 


term 


free educational material! mail 
teaching aids and a full-color wall chart 
of Middle America 


a manual describing United 


You'll also receive 
Fruit 
Company's 21-minute color film, “Jour- 
” and telling how 


nev to Bananaland 


to order it on a free loan basis. 


BANANALANO 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educationa 
Mt. Vernon 


Box 32A 


Service Department 
N.Y 
Please se ur descriptive material listed 
chart 


ime y 


above pilus full-color wa 


i 


New... Sparkling 
“CHRISTMAS SERIES” 


for Elementary Grades 


6 Classroom-tested FILMSTRIPS 


Silent Night” (Music) 


Tnsbusetive.... 


1. The Story of 

2. The Tree and Other Traditions (Social Studies) 

3. Santa Claus and Other Traditions (Social Studies) 
4. The Story of the Christmas Seal (Health) 

5 (Science) 

6 


The Christmas Tree Industry 


A Safe Christmas with the Reeds (Safety) 


188 Lighted Pictures 


$33.50 Individual Filmstrips $$.95 


Complete Series 


Designed to help children channel their holiday enthusiasm into 
a valuable, educational experience, these filmstrips correlate 
school activities with the festivities of the Christmas season. 


J JAM HANDY Q:ganczetion 


2821 Eost Grand Bovlevord 
Detroit 11, Michigon 
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Over the River 
and through the Wood 


Continued ym page 


that the is already 


orrect 

cl ip 
[ lo be 
rhythm, 

phrase 

t phi ise, 

' 


rhythm truments 


on. Play the song several 
nstruments playing all 
that it 


the 


1 try to point it 
if- 


| be 
the 
band membe 


that will 


nstrument 
chorda 


i icct 
these are 


tr insposil 


ind have to play in tl 


} 


racr t iccompany you 


Feet a veers oe > ee 
[Upsesseerier errs 
Saas 


etininia — 
ra Ege sesr = jp 2G 


to « lap 


two 


Schoc witt 
° music 
mai 





OF VIRGINIA 


Historic Hotel « Modern Motor Lodge « 
Excellent Food » Swimming + Dancing 
« Suntan Beach « Reasonable Rates. 
Write for free color folder: 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC, 


N. Hunter, General Manager 
Natural Bridge 


Jame 


Dept. I-37 Virginia 





COME TEACH IN ALASKA 


for information write to 
Commissioner of Education 
Box 1841 


——TEACH IN CHICAGO— 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4000 to $8000 
IN 13 STEPS. 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full 





Information Write 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 
228 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


242 








Earn Your Music Degree 
Learn at Home Music is important . 


and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader 
| ship and builds grout feeling. At home . in spare 
time learn new. improved methods to teact 
YOUR cla See how easily you lead them as 
they t Se ver ou ical routines Yreate new inter 
the SSO! r) is e ONLY Home Study 

courses leading to the BACHELOR OF 
Check rse you are terested in and 
illustrated lesson and booklet. N 


| : ipon for 
bligation 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-735, 200C So. Michigan, Chicago 16, II! 1 
(2 Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) ioli 

| Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) I 
Pia lea N sl Cours 
ia = Tt ‘ 


: Clarinet l 
H 


A 


rT 


| Lonmnmnor 


red 
Dyble | 


Cornet-Tp 
Counterpoint {) oral Conductir 
ny } Dance Arr O Voi 
Na Age 
s 


ree 


{ 


| 
| 
! 


Music experience 
—_——_—— ee ie ie 


“_ 

! 

! 

" ! 
! 

-! 











Wo Fe L D BO oO cs “Read all about it!”. . . in World Book Encyclopedia. 


While the scientific world is astir over the prospects 
encyclopedia of hurling a satellite into space, World Book tells 
all about the planning and preparation behind this 


helps you dramatic milestone in man’s ventures into the mys- 


teries of the universe. 


present the facts World Book is as modern as the moment; it 


combines excitement with authenticity in present- 


beh ¢ na the New Go ' ing facts of the past, the present, and the future. 


_— Because it is interesting to read as well as in- 
formative and up to date, educators and librarians 


the nation over suggest World Book Encyclopedia 













as the source for background material as well as 
advanced study 





FREE! Booklet, “Space Travel and SPACE 


” , TR 
Guided Missile.” See how World Book oo 
makes even the most difficult subjects SUIDED 


MiSs 
easy to understand. -_ 


World Book, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Iilinois 
As a sample of the way ali major subjects 
are treated in Worid Book, please send me your booklet contain- 


New, reduced prices for 
ing reprints of the Space Travel and Guided Missile articles. 


schools and libraries 





111A 
Name 
! Address County 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division i 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois : City Zone State 
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Thanksgiving Surprise 
Continued from page 36 


Aunt Sally 
made 


there in time. The one for 
had an air-mail stamp. Tommy 
sure to drop it down the air-mail slot 


He slipped the card for Gr indmother 


down the out-of-town slot 

After Wednesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day, Tommy could 
not help feeling sad. He was just going 
home. like any other day, If they had 
been going to Grandmother's, his par- 


picked him up at 


school on the 





INEXPENSIVE 
EASY TO MAKE 


Here are some greet ideas for 
stimulating children's manvol dex- 


ents would have 


school for 


Introductory Offer 
SAMPLE KIT 


everything to make: 


Deluxe Corsage, Poinsettia 
Corsage, “Snow Pal” Pin ike 


the automobile trip to the 


farm. 

Deluxe Corsage ; . kine “hy } 
terity ond imagination, perfect for It had been fun making the Thanks- 
Christmas gifts of money-making greeting cards. But it was not 
shoo! projects. Kits contain every- 1 heli” € j 
win e arrings an 

thing. Get Somple Kit and catolog Holly-Bail” Earrings 

thowing complete line of kits. \ e going to hav 
(value assembled $3.05) dinner. In the kitel wl 
pest ! he kitchen ! 
Kitonly $1.00 paid home, Tommy saw plump turkey, 
“Holly-bell” earrings 


riving 


‘s 
i | 
4-¢blor CATALOG 


thows 
line of ‘‘de-it 


going there yourself 


Anyway, Tommy and _ his 


real Thanksgiving 


omplete 

parents 
yourself” kits 
Covers over ; 
20 different a n he came 
Christmas 
Projects 


Yule Sante Claws about 
18° high. Kit price 
only $2.50 postpaid 








roly poly cranberries juicy-looking 


<t) ranges, and odd-sl iped sweet pota- 
. ; toes. He sa ris] crunchy celery, 
4 





All ports pre-cut, pre-colored. Nothing extre 


te buy. No tools needed. Complete kits, ready bright red ; ppies, al the makings 101 
pumpkin 


ribbon, styrofoam ports, pins, etc. Fun te do mM All this 
or » Yes aeal 11S mother 
“Snow Pal” Dai Corse : 
lapel pin pw ew We Thanksgiving dinner to 
like Grandmothers, dont we 
But just fe is three Tommy 


to assemble, contoin materials, give, sequins 
l ommy ask¢ d 


answerfrt d 


fosy to moke Inexpensive For gifts 


pReorit want ul 


Money back if not sotished 


Christmas Carviers 
Ait price for set 


f 3 onl 15 
- ys Ken ond Frank Frazee, Apple Hill, Winsted 6, Connecticut 


a 
postpaid A am sorry about tha , 
; " On your MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, rush following items for which | enclose know ae has other plan 
$ ( )eosh ( ) check ( ) money order ont ve other plans. a 
C) Please rush free catalog . 


A—Yule Senta Clovs $2.50 postpaid 
< 6—Christmeas Carole 
c C—Yule imps 


] Enclosed $1.00 for In- 
1.50 postpaid (set of 2) troductory Semple Kit . 

pretu mi pOoulne than vel 
with Daddy 


lommy’s 


1.50 postpaid (set of 3) 


t 


Yule lps about! 
a” high Kit price 
for paw onty $1.50 
postpard 


Pees - " mad ome 
What 

City , ther 
; Surprise asked Aunt Sally, laugh 


whole 


Address said 











I had a special invitation a 
ago whose 


from a young 

initials are “T. W 
Boy! Oh boy! Oh 

kept 

mother and his au in an Indian 

dan 

IS do? PEPeSstition | just then the doorbell ran 


Telegram for Tommy Wilson,” 
; 


week Tinh 


boy!” Tommy 


Vinen the neeel 


saving. He circled around his 





said a boy in uniforr 


It was the first time 





Tommy had 


ever received a telegram. He was so 


GAME TECHNIQUE | excited! He opened it and studied out 


For All Sub tora 
a { MISS YOU. TOO. WILL 


Cts Pestle splaner = Hs ow THERE IN THE MORNING. LO\ 


@ Model H- attaches to tables - $2.95 pod. 
ode! Hea , GRANDMOTHER 
y ppee! lommy 


@ Model HV «for blackt tables - $4.95 ppd 
L. B. Herr & Son , 4648 W. King St., Lancaster, Pa, 


Catalogue of general schoo! 


ssage 


sang 
owboys at the rodeo 
— a surprise said Tommy’s 
PIN-A-TEST CO., Box 241 « hern s Beach, Calif. I the But how she asked 
Aunt Sally seemed to be 


‘I phoned Gran 


out, just 


like th 
pon request. 


MICK a Secret 
POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY on Sunday 
700 poems for every holi It seems a youn nan wrote her that 
and Ene h. I trated he missed he vought she 
ndexed ystage prepaid on cash Hard Cover $3.00. Paper niss / “ 
Order fron A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y on Thanksgiving. So 
vad station by 
sce him.” 


joy! Oh boy! Oh boy! Tommy 
ips © ] EACHERS whooped, as he started to do his In- 
dian dance again. “This,” said Tommy 
at the end of the loudest whoop, “is 
68 ACTIVITY P; 
° STUOENT AND CLA ing to be the best Thanksgiving yet 


os goit 
CREATIVE ART A} 
© 2-0 CREATIONS 








A brand-new classroom poetry book. Contains nearly 


necial ccasion, citations, social would 


tude 
ich to stay hom: 


order 


she planne d to go 





snow plow 








The Nose Knows 


rder Now: N ' 
soeer ie on ve , Put out six containers with the 


Grade Teachers !! on Wel 4-2 
Here's the answer to your needs: 


A ve ‘ ' 


following substances in them: a cut- 


scorched rag, mustard, 


up apple, a 
ink, wet starch, and some peppermint 
candy. These all have odors that are 
fairly distinctive. Or you might think 
of other items you would rather use. 
Blindfold one person at a time, keep- 
ing all other participants in another 
room, and have him identify odors, 
if he can. A person in the room with 
the blindfolded girl or boy will keep 
Katherine Bartow 


$1.25 
anc ' 
$3.50 
$3.50 


were 
ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 

P.O. Box 507, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

r . wdler 


s 


t ty f ‘ ! ‘ ’ 
Class a Student Activity, Creative Art Ideas, 
Gift Maing, Unusual 3-D Creations, Charts, Posters, 

i ear's supply rawi 
room decorations 
. and 7 
let-y our-students-make-it 
' 


(Send 


If ©.00D ! s ar pala by 


} year at ‘ sre 
t Librarians 
art teachers want it four t 
room teachers can't be without it 


in , fate the records, 
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FASTER FLASH CARDS 
WITH SPEEDBALL STEEL BRUSH 


Cleaner, too! No drip...no spatter... 
just clear, easy-to-read lettering on every 
flash card. In minutes you can write figures, 
letters, names... make unusual designs 
or special effects. Just dip STEEL BRUSH 
and begin writing. Make several flash cards 
. «.@ whole term's supply with new, easy 
precision that gives your flash cards the 
professional touch. Write for STEEL BRUSH 
lesson charts 1. 


c. HowARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


TO TEACH EFFECTIVELY 
TO LEARN READILY 


You Need Materials 


WRITE 
TODAY FOR 
CATALOG ® 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 69-L, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


: You cv PUBLISH: 
YOUR BOOK: 


Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for 
authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 1-11 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
The live curriculum materials you need to en 
rich, supplement, and vitalize textbook teaching 
are listed in the New, 1957 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authoritative, selective, and easy-to-use. 
Available for $5.50 on 30 day approval 
Educators Progress Service, Dept. in, Randolph 11, Wis 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World ading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
RECORDS. Including THE ETHNIC FOLK 
WAYS LIBRARY whi ontains a tion of th 
must f over 200 peoples, recorded on | 
Long Play Recor is a 
by collectors and recognized authorities 

And t far SONGS TO GROW ON 
hildren. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ a AMERIC 
FOLK MUSI¢ INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE series 

For complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
1917 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Sequoyah and the Talking 
Leaf 
Continued from page 24) 


with the tribal leaders. The agent 
sail, “Beyond the Father of Waters is 


a new land with abundant fish and 
game. Your White Father in Wash 
ington wishes you to sign a treaty so 


that your people may move to a new 
land. There you can live richly and 
unmolested.” 

In 1817, Sequoyah signed the treaty 
with the name “George Guess,” but in 
later years he changed the spelling to 
‘Gist, his white father’s name 

In February the next 
three hundred men, women, and chil 
dren of the Cherokee tribe left Ten- 
nessee to comply with the treaty Us- 
ing a flotilla of thirteen flatboats and 
four keel boats, they started down the 
Tennessee River Among the leaders 


was Sequoyah, by his 


year, over 


accompanied 
wife and several children 

Ihe boats were piled high with all 
their possessions—cooking pots, baskets 
of dry corn, dried meat and fish, blan 
kets and skins 

After crossing the Mississippi River, 
ment, the Cherokees 
home on the 
River. It was 


had left 


according to agret 
their new 
banks of the Arkansas 
months 


established 


just two since they 


their homes in Tennessee. 
The tribe finally 


that Sequoyah’s symbols were usable 


became convince d 


when he sent messages back to Tennes 


see. They were more firmly convinced 
ssiomaries to the Georgia 
tI} 


when Th 
Cherokees pi nted a i n 
Sequoyah’s symbols and called it the 
Cherokee Phoenix Parts of the Bible 
were also printed 

Sequoyah’s new 


newspaper Ww 


home in the west 
1 , 


was a log cabin on a small plot 

ground between the government's mi 
itary posts Fort Gibson and Fort 
Smith. His many children tended the 


As they hoed 
reminded otf 


cows, hors Ss, and oxen 
the corn patch, he was 
his childhood 

Despite his lameness, Sequoyah was 
f medium height and had an erect 
figure. He had small regular features 
and keen eyes which beamed 
pitality All 
at his home 
for travelers, 
military 
about his 
help the Cherokees. 
him keenly 
outside world 

Sequoyah began using every oppor 


with h S- 
strangers were welcome 
It was the stopping place 
hunters, and 
with them 


explorers, 
men He talked 
invention, and his desire to 
Visitors found 


receptive to news of the 


tunity to teach the symbols to young 
and old hunt, in the fields, i 


the homes, and at the Trading Posts 


on the 


In the spring when people gathered at 
the salt lick to boil out their salt, 
teach them 


Sequoyah was there to 
under th 


wood from 
he wrote on pieces of 


Using charred 
boiling pots, 
bark to demonstrate the 
alphabet 


at the mission and gov 


symbols I} 


eventually 


use of the was 
made available 
ernment schools. 

\ delegation of Cherokee leaders 
including Sequoyah, was invited to 
Washington, D.C., in 1828 to sign 
Once again the tribe was 
asked to leave their homes for territory 
farther west. Now the state of Okla- 
homa, this was known as Indian Tert 


new treaty 


tory. 

Sequoyah’s fame preceded him to 
the nation’s capital He inter- 
viewed by writers and lecturers. H: 
sat for his portrait in Cherokee attir 

The Cherokees at last recognized 
Sequoyah as a famous leader and in 
alphabet, and rewarded 


was 


ventor of the 


him with a medal inscribed “George 
Gist, 1838.” 

Death came to Sequoyah about 1842 
when he was eighty years old. He was 


being carried overland in a wagon car- 





avan to the southwest on a last “great 
to find the scattered Cherokees 
a common language 
tribes of that 


him 


hunt,’ 
and to establish 
among all the Indian 
region. A fatal illness overtook 
before his quest was ended. No monu- 
marked his grave somewhere 
near the Rio Grande River. 
However, Oklahoma placed a statue 
of Sequoyah in Statuary Hall in Wash- 
neton, D.C., in 1911, and bought his 
Indian Territory home as a state park 
ind shrine in 19356. A monument to 
Sequoyah’s fame stands at Calhoun, 
Cseorgia, and a foot of 
Lookout Mountain in Tennessee was 
renamed for him. An Oklahoma coun- 
ty, and the great Sequoyah trees in 


ment 


spring at the 


California bear his name, but his 


greatest monument rests in the accom- 
plishment of his dream to create an 
phabet so the Cherokees could learn 

read from the “talking leaf 

EDITORIAL NOTE Be sure to read the 
play “Books Are Made by ABC,” on page 
16 of this issue. It is also about Sequoyah, 
but dramatizes only his efforts to de- 
velop an alphabet. The age at which he 
became lame differs in the twe accounts, 
l not seriously affect the essen- 
il truths. 


A Trip to 
the State Capital 


(Continued from page 23 
re interested in seeing how laws 


ire made This child was surprising- 
calm, poised, and articulate. Her 

speech had been carefully composed in 

id with class he Ip 

hildren’s attention was called 


vanes 
The « 
to the | assed which were 
board 


ich had a number 


ills to be | 
large above the 


rostrum, | 


listed on a 


Speaker's 


Mr. Sabello had given the teacher a 
legislative index which identified each 

|, and gave the name of the legis- 
itor sponsoring it.) Legislators’ names 
were also pe sted on the board ovetT 
the rostrum, and as each man voted 
m an issue, a light showed opposite 
his name 


Once the voting started, the chil- 
lren were soon eagerly counting ballots 
orded. After 
the class returned to the corridor out- 

le the 
tate trooper 
upied, he had completed final 


thus re about an hour, 
and met their 


While we had 


visitors’ gallery 


guide 


en on 
details in connection with our visit 
» Governor Robert B. Meyner 

As we entered the governor’s cham- 


bers, the state trooper introduced the 
Governor Meyner. He wel 
omed the children, and then spoke 
about their heritage. He 
them to continue an interest in govern 
ment, and then asked if there 
boy asked what the 
governor liked about his job. Governor 


class to 
encourage d 


were 


iny questions. On 


Meyner answered by saving that he 
njoyed the responsibility of making 
decisions for the good of the people 
of New Jersey. The children were 
delighted when he offered his auto- 
graph at the conclusion of our visit 
EVALUATION 

From this experience with my third 

raders, | am convinced that their 


contacts with live people in govern- 


ment has left an indelible impression 


on their young minds. They will now 
think of government in terms of the 
friendly people they have met. 

In the future, they are sure to take 
1 keener interest in any pictures of 
reading material relating to the peo- 
ple or jobs connected with govern- 
ment from the local to the state, and 
evitably the national, level. 


In short, we used resource people 

it the and made government 
appeal to these third-graders in a way 
which will vitalize future social stud- 
1es work when they learn ibout other 


countries and people. 


scene, 
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Card shown from 
Grade 5 Packet 





Yes, the price has been lowered on these new creative art packets. Why? Be- 


cause they're so tremendously popular - so much in demand by teachers every- 
where. Created especially to provide a practical art program for each grade 


level, these art packets can be successfully used by every teacher 


The series consists of eight packets, one for kindergarten and each of the 
first six grades, one packet for Grades 7-8. General and seasonal art ac- 
tivities are featured in each of the eight packets. 


Each packet describes 32 art activities, each on one side of a heavy white 
card. Each card presents a complete activity - with easy-to-follow direc- 
tions, illustrations, and suggestions for correlating work in other subjects. 
Only ordinary classroom art supplies, inexpensive materials readily avail- 
able, and scrap items are required. The backs of the cards may be used for 
additional notes and suggestions that may develop during the activity. 


Carefully graded, the art ideas are integrated to allow for gradual maturity in 
skills and interests. The wide variety of media and techniques they employ will 


more than satisfy the most rigid curriculum requirements. 


pocorn 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Each Packet - now $1.75 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Complete Series of Dansville, New York 
8 Art Packets - now 


Effective Oct. 15, 1957 


$13.75 


Please send me at once the Art Packets 


selected below: 


Art Packets for Individual Grades 
(Select packets below) @ $1.75 each. 


Kindergarten Grade 1 


Grade 2 Grade 3 


Grade 4 ] Grade 5 


Grade 6 Grades 7-8 





Complete Creative Art Series - 8 
Art Packets @ $13.75 






NAME REPEATS 
or border 


Total Amount of This Order $ 


. Payment enclosed. 


Bill me, payable in 30 days 


Ga J 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Cherges 


ART PACKETS 
} 


Name 


St. or R.D. 
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prints with 
paste ink 


Tr CYLINDER 
it DUPLICATOR 


ae 


i Mestios » with a “PRINTED LOOK” 


This remarkable development in “office printing” 
combines the simplicity of the stencil duplicator 
with the automation ond quality of the modern 
printing press—producing amozing print- 
like results. Undreamed of economies 
Gre possible in the production of your 
own school publications, bulletins, forms, etc. 
Instant color changes and spotlessly 
clean operation by students. A GESTETNER costs 
fe More than an ordinary duplicator. 


40 page illus- 
treated manual 


through 








silk screen 














oLAN 


1 leashetateeienterieetentmetentententeatenenteiet 
AND GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
puBLISH j 296-222 Lake Ave., Dept. 171, Yonkers, N.Y. 


| Send DETAILS and SAMPLES 


with step-by- cyHool ' 

step instruc- NAME ne 
tions. Mail the COMPANY j 
coupon for your oF ADORESS a andi 
free copy- | ary ___ State 


if you ore the talented author ' 





1 
AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, | a to Love music | 
is let us help gain the recognition | Give om 8 ance | 
you deserve. We will publish 
TALENT your BOOK—we will edit, design, | | 
retell te; print, promote, advertise and =| | 
sell it! Good ! . SPECIAL OFFER! 
ie) = hype j l Swe-Geteve Symphonet with Music I 
How To Publ h Your book | Desk 1 Five Books of ry ic $1.50 
ogee -- o. 65 e 
WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TH-11 jHANDY Fouio music Fivseches. Wie. | 





2621 N. 9th St. Dept 
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TOO Vorick St, Vie a ee ET 


PIAN NOW TO VISIT 


Et 





THIS WINTER 





YOU'LL ENJOY THE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Ke Carnival 


DECEMBER 26 THRU JAN. | 


ers 


wy 
© \.% 


— 






dy Ze = 


<% 

70m reoresi "ENS TOURNAMENT | A spa \ 
(@ avs A 
4 ff e& © 

‘ i “or 

a | ourpoor FUN TOUR co 
ADE 
- Y 


El Paso, Texed 






Winter is 394 San Francisco St 


fiesta time in 


. . Pi ad the fr tit ture 

El Paso, heart of the in-, a ee 
| Sun Carnival Schedule 
ternational sun country ¢ | Sunlond Folder [) 46 Things to Seo 
Enjoy outdoor sports all ~ | Old Mexico 
winter. Relax or explore, j Neme 
Address 
ya) ¢ 

sightsee, visit Old Mexico. | City —— 
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Danny’s Largest Pumpkin 
(Continued from page 35) 


a wonderful jack-o’-lantern; but it 
would sell for a good price, too. 
The largest pumpkin made a good 


base. The smaller pumpkins were piled 
around it at the stand. Every spare 
moment Danny was there to help 


Daddy. Whenever Danny sold a pump- 
kin, he put the money in his pocket 
When he sold 
he gave the 


apples or potatoes or 
money to Daddy 


wea4©rs 
After a few days, every pumpkin 
was sold. Every one, that is, except the 
largest one. No one wanted it. “It is 
too big.” evervone said 

Just before Thanksgiving Day, 
Daddy had sold all of his apples, 
potatoes, and pears He closed the 
stand. He carried the big pumpkin 
to the shed. Danny looked at it sadly 


Then he had an idea. Pumpkin pies! 
He ran quickly into the kitchen. He 
told his mother his 
“You may have my largest pumpkin 


idea 


to make pies for our Thanksgiving 
dinner,” Danny told her 
“But it is so big! Mother cried 


It will make more pies than we can 
ever eat. | wouldn't want to 
freeze 

Danny thought a minute 
with all our friends. Peter 
Mrs would like 
Pruett can use one 
with her 


even 
that many 

“Then we 
will share 
vould like one 
on Old Mr 


Granny can take one 


Lane 


home 


So can Aunt Ruth. We will share 
them, Mother. Hurray, my largest 
pumpkin is good for something, after 
ill! It is good for making a lot of 


people happy! 


The Pot of Soup 


page 38 


(Centinued from 


‘No, no,” said Mr. Moon. “You stay 
and talk to Grandmother. I'll get the 
coffee.” 


Mr. Moon went into the kitchen and 
put some cups on a tray. Then he lifted 
the lid of the pot 

“Ah,” he said, with a smile. He 
tasted it and smacked his lips. “I 
th nk I'l add some cele ry, : he de ( ided 
So he chopped some celery and tossed 
it into the pot 

When Mr. Moon and Molly served 
the coffee and cookies, Grandfather 
Moon slipped into the kitchen to wash 
his hands. He sniffed, and smiled 

Something smells mighty good,” he 
said, and took a sip of the soup 

Ho yw good,” sighed Grandfather 
Moon But I think this soup coule 
stand a few tomatoes So he opened 
1 jar of tomatoes and tossed them into 
the pot 

When Mrs 


shopping, she 


Moon returned from 
was pleased to find M1 


Moon and Grandfather Moon talking 
with Mark in the living room, and 
Molly and Grandmother Moon setting 


the table. 


“What a nice surprise,” beamed 


Mrs. Moon 

“Supper is all ready,” called Molly, 
and everyone sat down at the table. 
After Father Moon said grace, Mother 


Moon pi ked 1 p the 


‘I'm sorry wer 


soup ] idle 


having just plain 


soup for supper,” she began. “If I had 
known you were coming ” Mother 
Moon lifted the lid of the tureen and 


dipped in the ladle. She filled Grand- 


mother Moon’s bowl, and stared at it 
in astonishment. Floating in the bowl 
were bits of soup meat, onion, carrots, 

lery, potatoes, and tomatoes. Mother 


Moon blinked her eyes and filled the 
other bowls. 
you've ever made,” said 


later, holding up his 


‘Best soup 
Moon 
bowl for more. 

‘Too many cooks don’t spoil the 
soup,” laughed Mother Moon. 








Pencils-like children- 





A 
and 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNER'S +308 

For kindergarten and __ first 
gerade, oversized, with extra 
soft, black lead to promote 
arm movement, prevent finger- 
writing. Black finish, bonded 
lead, diameter 13/32”, 
lead diameter .166. 


LADDIE +304 


For second and third grades. 


wor rd 


DIXON TICONDEROGA 12388 Ne2 





MADE IN 
U.S.A. 


COTE «Ae 


Iransition from manuscript 
printing to cursive writing K 
Large diameter, soft responsive > 
lead. Blue finish, bonded lead, | $} 
wood diameter 11/32”, lead | QI 
diameter .136. 

TICONDEROGA +1388 f 
For fourth grade _ through : 


college. No. 
general writing. 
yellow _ finish, 

fresh red eraser. 
FOR TEACHERS ,  & 
Dixon Ticonderoga No. 1388 

for long-wearing points. Dixon 
“THINEX” No. 425 Carmine 
Red for grading and checking 


2 degree for all 
Adult | size, 
bonded lead, 


| Fee FREE sample kit of grade- ; 
matched pencils and outline of 

| classroom procedure for teaching | 
HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, 
write to: | 


Handwriting Research Dept. EDI-!1 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 











> eellodalare 


HERE are many shades of meaning for the 
word explore: “to travel for the purpose of 
discovery,” “to seek for or after,” “to conduct 
a systematic search.” We can think of children 
doing all these things. The beginning reader is 
traveling, indeed, in unexplored lands. 

Little Grace who searched with such diligence 
for books on colonial times because “I want to 
know how they lived when my mother was a little 
girl,” was “seeking after.”” The boy who came to 
the library to find what made color in birds’ 





feathers was “conducting a systematic search.” 
But my favorite definition of explore in rela- 

tion to children and books is “to search through 

or range over for discovery.” A picture comes to 





with Books 


my mind of children of all ages browsing in the 
library, finding both old interests and new. 


Browsing is such a lovely word. It means “to- 


nibble” here and there to find a tasty bit. A 
first grade on its first trip to the library began 
taking the first books they saw. The teacher 
talked about making sure they found books they 
liked and I added my words about nibbling. In a 
few minutes a little girl said, “I’ve nibbled this 
book, and it sure tastes good to me.” ae: 
Children should not be hurried in their seareh. 
Browsing is the way they learn; learn to choose, 
learn to discriminate, and, yes, learn to read. It 
is the real way for them to find joy in books. 
Phyllis Fenner 
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COMBINATION STORAGE BIN and bed 
table is easy to make from a cardboard 
packing carton Cut along dotted lines 

shown, and let children decorate 


with crayons. Right side up it’s a little 





GUESSING GAME can be played with 
one or more children. Draw an object 


a little at a time children are to 


guess what the finished drawing will 
be. Children love this simple game 
and it helps to develop imagination, 
Binney & Smith In 80 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. rA3 
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‘CRAYOLA’ 


TO KEEP CHILDREN 






? 
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CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 
HAPPILY OCCUPIED 








desk or bed table, for quiet-play periods. 


Flip it over and presto—you have a 
light, portable box which holds the 
crayons, paper, clay and other toys. A 
good way to teach tidiness, too. 


MATCHING THE COLORS of autumn 
leaves with crayons is fun, and devel- 


ops color sense. Encourage children 
always to press hard enough with cray 
ons to get true, vivid colors. For lighter 
shades, use lighter colored crayons, and 
the same firm pressure. (Don’t use 
darker shades and less pressure 
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SHIRLEY SIMON 


"I've nothing to read. There's no one to play. 
Let's go to the library, Mother, today." 

Mother looked up as she buttered a bun. 

"Why, Ruthie, now that would be oceans of fun." 
So into the car — they were ready to go: 

Mother and Daddy and Ruthie and Joe 

And Allen. Laughing and singing a song, 

Off they went jouncing and bouncing along. 

“End of the line," called Daddy. “All out!" 

And Mother said, “Children, you never must shout 
When you're in the library. Whisper instead.” 
"We'll all be as quiet as field mice," Ruth said. 
The Library Lady grinned a big grin 

As she told them "hello" and welcomed them in. 
"The books for the children are all over here. 
We've stories of cowboys and horses and deer; 
Books of adventure and mystery tales; 

Books about monkeys and rabbits and whales; 
Poems and stories of puppies and cats; 

Indians, Pilgrims, pied pipers and rats." 

"A book about Indians! What do you know? 
And one about cowboys and horses!" said Joe. 
And Allen said, “Look, this book is for me. 

It's all about dikes and the Zuider Zee, 

And windmills and Holland and Dutch children who'll 
Be just like the ones that we study in school." 
And Ruthie walked up to the picture-book shelf 
And looked at the picture books all by herself. 
"Do you have a book about kittens?" she said. 
The Library Lady patted her head. 

"We have seventeen books about pussies and kittens 
Who tangle in yarn balls and lose their warm mittens. 
Some run away and some have no names. 

They all get in trouble and love to play games. 
Here is a book called, ‘Cathy and Cuddles,’ 
About a white kitten who frolics through puddles.” 
“Yippee,” said Ruthie, "| want to take that— 

The book about Cathy and Cuddles the Cat." 
“It's time we went home," said Mother and Dad. 
What an armload of books each one of them had! 
They jumped in the car; in they all piled— 
Mother and Dad and every last child. 

Off they went, shouting and singing a song, 
Laughing and jouncing and bouncing along. 

“End of the line! Everyone out! 

End of the line!’ they heard Daddy shout. 

Ruthie said, ‘I'm going to crayon or sew." 

"And we'll ride our wagon," said Allen and Joe. 
"| think I'll start supper," was Mother's remark. 
And Dad said, "'l'll garden before it gets dark." 
But they all settled down in the front room instead, 


And they read and they read and they read and they read. 






































RUTH TOOZE 


Director, Children's Book Caravan, 
Evanston, Illinois 


T’ WAS many years ago that Selma Lagerlof, 
the distinguished writer of Sweden, real- 
ized how much easier and more interesting it 
would be to learn geography through an ad- 
So she wrote The Wonderful 
This summer as I| stood 


venture story. 
Adventures of Nils. 
by the desk where she wrote in her home in 
Marbacka, Sweden, and saw all around the 
tributes from Nils’s many friends all over the 
world, I realized how right she was to mount 
her small Nils on a goose and send him ad- 
venturing over the land. Each of us can be- 
come a Nils and mount our goose, or train, 
or boat, or plane, and soon discover as Emily 
Dickinson said, “There is no frigate like a 
book to take us lands away.” 

It is good to learn something about the 
land and people of our own and other coun- 
tries: Open Little Geography of the U.S.A. 
or Our Country America and discover in 
brief text and graphic sketches what our wide 
land is like, what we grow, make, keep, and 
send away, and what the people who live 
here are like. And it is easy to find out Why 
We Live Where We Live in the book of that 
title. 

Because of the amazingly rapid growth in 
communication and transportation today, our 
world is interdependent as never before. We 


need to know all of it. 
bors to the south in The Mexican Story and 
Brazil. Brazil is one of the “Lands and Peo- 
ples Series,” 
tions to the history and geography of coun- 
tries in South America and North America, 
Europe, Asia, and South Africa, as well as to 
their customs, cultures, and everyday living. 
Each book bears the country’s name as its 
title. 

Africa is a continent of increasing signifi- 
cance. The Land and People of South Africa 
is one of another group of books (“Portraits 
of the Nations” Series) about people of other 


There are our neigh- 


containing fascinating introdue- 


lands. The photographs in these books are 
excellent. 

Another part of our world which we need 
to know about is the ar East. Getting to 
Know Turkey is a good way to start. It’s one 
of several “Getting to Know” books. The 
First Book of India and The First Book of 
Japan are fine introductions to those Asian 
lands so important to us today. 

The “Challenge Books” are a 
group discussing various countries through 


dynamic 


some special challenge met in a courageous 
way by their peoples. Valiant Scots is the 
story of the way Scotsmen are developing 
new farming methods and harnessing hydro- 
electric power so that Highlanders can earn 
a decent living on their own land. Other 
“Challenge Books” include Battle Against 
the Sea, How the Dutch Made Holland, and 
Cobras, Cows and Courage, the story of mod- 
ern India. 

What are people really like? How have 
they been affected by the land in which they 
How have they developed their land 
for their own needs? Books like those men- 
tioned above (and many more) answer these 
questions specifically. A few books such as 
ill About Us, Races and People, Four Ways 
of Being Human, answer such questions on 
a more general human basis. 

To know something of the great people 
whose vision, courage, and imagination have 
influenced our patterns of living is another 
way to understand not only other people but 
ourselves. So let’s head our goose toward 


live? 


the life stories of interesting men and wom- 
en. The beautiful stone lithographs in the 
d’Aulaires’ life stories of Leif the Lucky, 
Columbus, Pocahontas, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Benjamin Franklin enhance these brief 
story lives for everyone who looks at them. 
The life stories of such United States presi- 
dents as Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
help us understand some of the growth of 
our own country, A French marquir helped 
George Washington in our Revolutionary 
War. The story, Lafayette, Friend of Amer- 
ica, is exciting. 

And let’s not forget our friends from other 
lands. The French author Jules Verne wrote 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, In 
the biography, Jules Verne, His Life, it is very 


interesting to read how this man could imag- 
ine so much about undersea life, which sci- 
ence did not explore and explain until many 
years later, 

Florence Nightingale, the English nurse, 
is a wonderful person to know and an inspi- 
ration to many girls. This is one of the more 
than thirty “Signature Books” of fine life 
stories of many well-known persons—Danic! 
Boone; Crazy Horse, the Indian chief; Louis 
Pasteur; and Winston Churchill are only a 
few. 

To understand more fully the changes that 
are taking place in India today, one should 
know Ghandi's Story, a sensitive account of 
this great leader, 

Some very fine biographies— Alexander the 
Great; Balboa: Swordsman and Conquista- 
dor; The Man Who Changed China: The 
Story of Sun Yat-sen; Martin Luther; Will 
Shakespeare and the Globe Trotter —are in 
a group of excellent interpretive books of 
men and the history of their times known as 
“Landmark Books.” 

Now let's turn our goose’s head to some ex- 
citing adventure stories of boys and girls and 
families not so very different from our own. 
In The Good Master, we may go to Hungary: 
in Pippi Goes Abroad and Little O to Swe- 
den; in The Perilous Journey and Castle on 
the Border to Germany. The Apple and the 
Arrow and Heidi carry us to Switzerland; 
Cathie Stuart to Scotland; The Singing Shoe- 
maker and The Lost Ones to Greece; Ele- 
phant Bridge to Burma; Eva Visits Norkio- 
San and Taro’s Festival Day te Japan; Su 
Mei’s Golden Year to China; Rain in the 
Winds to India. All give accurate glimpses 
into their countries and help to point out the 
fact that children think and act much the 
same, regardless of in what part of the world 
they live. 

Oh, dear, our goose is almost like a magic 
carpet. Look, he just saw Tim and Sonia 
Gidal, packing up their camera and ty pewrit- 
er. They tell in delightful story and amazing 
photographs the village life of real people. 
So far, they have been in India, Austria, Ire- 
land, and Yugoslavia. Wonder what coun- 
tries they will go to next. Lf we follow them, 
we'll find more book friends. 

Sometimes, too, we can turn our goose back 
into the exciting events of the past. Door 
in the Wall shows us 
Stephanie takes us to the French court of 
Napoleon; The Scimitar of Saladin lets us 
peek into the happenings of long-ago en- 


medieval England; 


chanting Persia. 

Want to celebrate Christmas? An espe- 
cially good way to get acquainted with chil- 
dren everywhere is to spend Christmas with 
them. The Alta Seymour books, The Top o° 
Christmas Morning, Kaatje and the Christmas 
Compass, Christmas Donkey, Arne and the 
Christmas Star, Christmas Stove, and Erik's 
Christmas Camera Continued on page 98) 
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Reading Posters 
for Beginners 


THE children pick out the characters and 
the high points of any story. At first | write 
the material in manuscript, but the children 
do it as soon as they can. The collage il- 
lustrations [they love the three-dimensional 
part of these), are always done by the 
youngsters, who chuckle to themselves while 
concocting the characters. 

We have found this a happy way of 
stimulating children to read stories already 
read and recommended by classmates. 
Those shown were made on 12” x 18” 
colored paper. RUTH ROSENBLATT 
Teacher, 3rd Grade, P.S. 97, New York City, N.Y. 
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To break her 
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Book Jackets 


WHAT do book jackets do? Combing through a stack of 
book jackets from our library, my fifth-graders readily dis- 
covered what "makes them tick." Then they decided to 
make some of their own for books they had recently read. 

| sparked the activity with the following challenging 
problem: “Suppose you are the author or publisher of a 
new book and wish to advertise its contents to your read- 
ers. What would you say on the book jacket"? Here 
was an art and writing assignment full of meaning. (The 
jackets made a good display.) ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Art Teacher, Clinton Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


Other Activities 


INTEREST in books may be developed by means 
of other activities such as making costumes, glass 
slides, illustrations, or a bookmobile. 
COSTUMES: A child making a book report may 
come dressed as one of the characters from that 
book. Or, make a stage in a shoe box with 
dolls dressed to represent the book characters. 
ILLUSTRATIONS: Let each child design a pic- 
torial book report. Illustrations should be so inter- 
esting that anyone not familiar with the book 
would want to read it. 


GLASS SLIDES: Make illustrations on a 31/4” x 
4” piece of paper and transfer to a piece of 
etched glass the same size. Drawings are finished 
with colored crayon. As each child sees his orig- 
inal design projected on a screen, he gives a 
brief account of the book, discussing it. 
BOOKMOBILE: Construct a small model, and fill 
its shelves with “book friends." These may be 
Animal! Friends, Famous Friends, Travel Friends, 
and American Friends. DOROTHY LEGGITT 
Teacher, Public Schools, Park Ridge, Illinois 











ger i me,” said a quiet voice, and a gra- 
cious presence led the way up a winding 
stair to a many-windowed tower. “Look,” said 
the voice, and the boy and girl moved to a 
crystal pane. Through the first window they 
looked into a forest, green and shadowy. 
Along a pathway rode a knight; the sunlight 
that filtered down through the branches made 
his armor shine like a star. And what was 
that tall form in green, bow in hand, that 
swiftly vanished down a forest glade—could 
it, by any chance, be Robin Hood? 

When the children moved to the next win- 
dow, they saw a tossing sea and on it white- 
sailed ships, long-oared Greek galleys, Viking 
ships with dragon prows, swift privateers; 
surely one brave sailing vessel was headed for 
Treasure Island. 

At another window the children found 
themselves looking into homes where boys 
and girls worked and played, were gay and 
serious, made plans and carried them out, 
were mischievous or helpful. 

From another window, where an iridescent 
mist seemed to tinge the atmosphere, they 
saw strange things—winged horses, great 
dragons in the air, milk-white unicorns caper- 
ing in the moonlight. An unusual missile 
stood in a pasture pointing to the skies. Was 
that the means by which the forthright 
Miss Pickerell went to Mars? 

This somewhat limping allegory states a 
truth. All the world, real and unreal, lies be- 
fore the child who reads. Kathleen Raines, 
the English poet, has said, “Every language 
one knows opens another window on the 
world.” It is equally true that for the child, 
every book he reads can open a window on a 
fresh and varied scene. He can go adventur- 
ing in the far North without the trouble of 
providing special equipment. He can visit 
a foreign land without having to know the 
language. He can see into the past or the 
future, without the benefit of a time ma- 
chine. 

If they choose, young readers can wander 
along the highways of medieval England in 
such books as Elizabeth Janet Gray’s Adam 
of the Road; they can camp and sail with 
English boys and girls of today in Arthur 
Ransom’s fine outdoor stories. They can, in- 
deed, make the acquaintance of boys and 
girls in any country in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa. A twelve-year-old in a small American 
village, where he may spend most of his life, 
knows something of English ways and cus- 
toms from reading. A six-year-old has a warm 
and friendly feeling toward the Chinese be- 
cause of Marjorie Flack’s Story about Ping 


ANNE THAXTER EATON 


Instructor in Library Science, 
St. John's University, Brooklyn, N.Y 


Books That We 


Read for Pleasure 


and Claire Bishop's story, The Five Chinese 
Brothers. 

Young readers can make book friends that 
will last into adult life. Haven't you heard 
someone saying, with a reminiscent thought 
of Lewis Carroll's mad tea party in Alice in 
Wonderland, “But it was the best butter.” Or 
murmuring, with a happy memory of Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Wind in the Willows, “There 
is nothing half so much worth doing as sim- 
ply messing about in boats.” 

The children’s bookshelves are rich in 
fantasy, much of it superb writing with a 
touch of real literature as in the Alice books, 
The Wind in the Willows, and George 
MacDonald's fairy tales. E. Nesbitt’s books 
have real children, imaginative fancy, and an 
engaging humor. 

Floating Island hy Anne Parrish, about a 
family of dolls shipwrecked on a tropical is- 
land, has the child’s imagination, a delicious 
humor, and real beauty both in writing and 
in Miss Parrish’s own illustrations. In Pro- 
fessor Tolkien’s The Hobbit, children can 
make a journey full of surprises and excite- 
ment, absorbing, without being conscious of 
it, something of the folklore and magic of 
prehistory days and meeting surely the most 
satisfying dragon in all literature. Younger 
children thoroughly enjoy My Father's Drag- 
on by Ruth Gannett, a story told so convine- 
ingly that a little girl asked the teacher who 
had read it to the class, “Has your father still 
got that dragon?” 

Through other tower windows children can 
sce how the work of the world is carried on, 
for today there are many well written, excel- 
lent books describing mining, farming, build- 
ing, deep-sea diving, and other occupations 
and professions. To many children factual 
books bring keen pleasure. The boy and girl 
who love living things can find the life stories 
of birds, animals, and insects accurately and 
delightfully described. The identification and 
the life cycles of plants and flowers will 
bring joy to many. The travel experiences 
of others will take them on vicarious trips. 


Then there are the poets. It is seldom that 
a boy or girl, caught young enough, does not 
enjoy poetry, when it is brought to him in the 
right way. Older boys, inclined to feel that 
poetry is something for girls, might well be 
shown Other Men’s Flowers, an anthology 
made by General Wavell, of poems he loved 
and knew, many of them, by heart. 

Because there are many-—too many books 
published for children, there are certain 
things to keep in mind. Choose carefully 
among the new titles, that the children may 
have the best, not the mediocre, and never 
forget the fine old books which are new to 
every child when he comes to them. There 
are many reliable books to help us make 
our choice. 

An excellent, practical guide to books for 
boys and girls and one that is enjoyable read- 
ing is Phyllis Fenner’s The Proof of the 
Pudding: What Children Read (John Day). 
Annis Duff's book, Bequest of W ings: a 
Family's Pleasures with Books, in which she 
discusses the reading of the younger children, 
and her Longer Flight, carrying on to read- 
ing for high schoo! years (both by Viking), 
are helpful and delightful to read. Kathleen 
M. Line’s Four to Fourteen (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press) is an excellent booklist, as is 
Books for Boys and Girls compiled by the 
Toronto Public Library. A revised edition 
of Treasure for the Taking by Anne Thaxter 
Eaton is soon to be published by \ iking. 

We should also keep in mind that the best 
readers come from homes where there are 
books, where books are loved, valued. and 
respected by adults. Parents do much to make 
readers, or else fail to make them, but teach- 
ers have tremendous influence, too. With 
their close contact five days a week with chil- 
dren, if they love books themselves, their en- 
thusiasm will spill over on the boys and girls. 
If they love fine books sincerely, their chil- 
dren will love them, too. Boys and girls seek- 
ing something to read have come for years to 
the library armed with a never-failing magic 
formula,“the book that teacher says is good,” 
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ote Enrich Unit Study 


a 7 < isi vw . oe’ pet Enjoymeny “" | VY; ; \ 
, cote uilt- in great aor. e New a 








* 
a f of the fascinati the new 
. ( rens Press books on “| WANT TO BE” series 
J SCIENCE for youngest readers 
The True Book of I Want To Be . —_ ’ P ; 
ae ee ‘a hae OVER IN THE MEADOW _ 
B We Know A Baker 4 By John Langstaff; pictures by Feodor : 
- Insect 9 A Bus Driver \ \ Rojankovsky : 
Moon, Sun, Stars C- TOD \ Coal Miner in, “Over in the meadow in the sand and sun } 
‘ ' Plant + We Know Pt -) A Dairy Farmer : al . . 
«x i : : Lived an old mother Turtle and her little 
Ke Lv, Vv A Fisherman = 3 
: r xperiments aii A Nurse | turtle one. 
* An Orange Gr begins this lovely version of an old counting 
You and A Pilot AX song, ending with “bunnies ten.” A companion } 
he Atomic Energy A Teacher volume to Frog Went A-Courtin’. Gorgeous ' 
Sciences of Mank \ Train Engineer full-spread pictures. The song with music is 
How the World Begar § eo Masves / 
on the last page. 
fzes 4-8 Harcourt; $2.75 
Whatever the current Unit Study subject, there s a Childrens 
* 
re Press title that fits in perfectly — enriching the learning ex- 
perience with authentic material that’s lavish in color and BUCKING HORSE 
~ presente d in a way that’s sure to ke« p hildren’s interest. Story and pictures by Hetty Burlingame Beatty 
— Wild One came with the herd of horses the cowboys rounded up. He would 
_ ; . ‘ let no one get near | I d; . because Ds as gentle. O . 
i Write TODAY for your NEW free Correlation Guide (to n n et near him but Danny, because Danny was gentle nly he 
: : oe could ride him and every 
spark REMEDIAL READING, and broaden SUBJECT little boy will know that 
: 5 é ) ) . atalog ) o le ‘ . ress 0 ks as g o das o . . ’ wo . |) 
i AREAS) and complete catalog of Children Pr bo« - on i : . any [ SIX FOOLISH FISHERMEN 
a 2 By Benjamin Elkin; illustrated by 
a , ‘= the rodeo. . . 
wv: ( Timers I rUSS jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, til. ae Katharine Evans 
{ges 4-8 Houghton; $2.75 ‘ : : 
Children will love this tale retold from an old 





folktale about six brothers who go fishing. Be- 
fore they go home, they count to make sure none 
is missing, each failing to count himself 

iges 58 Childrens Press; $2.50 





rHE OUTSIDE CAT 
By Jane Thayer; tlustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky 
“It's a smart outside cat who gets to be an inside cat!” Samuel 


said to himself as he curled up in front of the lovely fire and 


NEW! for nursery school 


and kindergarten teachers 


purred! How he managed to become an inside cat makes a story 


children will like. Beautiful pictures. 
iges 48 William Morrow; $2.95 





OLD BET 


' By Anne Colver; illustrated by Tony Palazzo 
Youn Minds Need In 1808 the real Old Bet landed in America and belonged to a 
traveling menagerie. The author has written a very moving 
story about Old Bet and a fictional character, ten-year-old 
Somethin (0 ory On Iwan, an orphan, who came over with Old Bet. How Old Bet 
and T’wan both found what they wanted is a lovely story il- 

lustrated with gay pictures. 
Deachers wil nd this book an effective izes 6-9 Knopf; $3.00 


tool t hely tl young child develop 


the full extent of h capabilities 


THE RUNAWAY 





: “ a hse 4 Phercacsecort a By Dorothy Clewes; pictures by Sofia 
Penny was homesick for her old city 
different roups of children Phe home so she planned to run away. First 
vuthor _ ich varying and she must deliver a registered letter the 
ssential factors of childhood develop postman had dropped. On her way to 
ment as building power of good find the owner she made friends with 
4 6-page book that provides judgement uiding the child the milkman and a boy named Max. 
conc! ys to help the teacher through steps of reasoning; (3) direct- When the letter was finally delivered, 
wide the child to think and act ing discovery of interests +) stimu she couldn't run away because she had 
reativels nd effectively. It ex- lating individual ability and expression so many friends. 
plore thoroughly the prin iple through roup activity. Many other iges 6-9 Coward ; $2.50 
that all activity can and should topics necessary in early childhood 
be meaningful to the child in his education are presented in a manner 
tal developmental growth to challenge and stimulate any teacher WHO LIVES IN THIS HOUSE: A Story of Animal Famities 


By Glenn O. Blough; pictures by Jeanne Bendick 

Most people think that no one lives in the little red house on Highway 12 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY but this discerning author tells about the creatures who make their home 
White Plains. New York there in spite of broken windows and leaky roof. He tells about robins, 
wasps, bees, skunks, and spiders and how they live. 
{ges 6-10 Whittlesey; $2.50 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Books mM Para ale 


Selected and Reviewed by Phyllis Temer 


KING OBERON’S FOREST 
By Hilda Van Stockum; illustrated by Brigid Marlin 
The ferest folk were terribly upset by the three brother dwarfs who 


lived in the big oak tree and would take no part in the community. 


When “Tricks or Treat” night came around, it was “Tricks” they got, 


and a fairy baby was left on 
Ages 7-10 


their doorstep. A lovely story. 


Viking; $2.75 


NEMO MEETS THE EMPEROR 
Story by Laura Bannon; pictures by Katharine Evans 


Stories about Ethiopia are rare. Nemo dreamed that sometime he would 


speak to the Emperor. His mother worked for an 
Nemo became acquainted with Litth Abby. When she became lost on the 
palace grounds, Nemo found her and took her to the Emperor. A true story. 


iges 8-10 





CHRISTOPHER GOES 


American family and 


dlbert Whitman; $2.75 


THE GOLD PENNY 

By Catherine Blanton; illustrated by Albert 
Orbaan 

Benjamin knows his parents are giving up their 

Ari- 


Granny 


comfortable home in Missouri and going to 


zona because of his crippled leg. It is 
who sets him straight on things and tells him 
not to whine, that a man is determined by his 
spirit. Through their many troubles Benny proves 
himself a man, indeed. 


John Day; 


{ges 8-12 $2.95 


TO THE CASTLE 


Story and pictures by Janice Holland 


This unusually 


ful period of history, the Middle Ages, 


seen for both young 


interesting and useful book about the 


and older children 


most color- 
is one of the best I have 


Christopher becomes a 


page, makes an enemy, and finally saves his knight's life. It is a 


good story and shows excellently the life 


in a castle. The beautiful pictures at 


the 


beginning, of a castle courtyard (with plan) 


and of a knight in full armor, 


many times. 


Ages 8-12 “ 


THE YOUNG 
By Jonreed Lauritzen; 


Paul Lantz 


MUSTANGERS 


“ ill be used 


LITTLE HAWK AND 

THE FREE HORSES 

By Glenn Balch; illustrated 
by Ezra Jack Keats 


The Comanche Indians did not 


ribner; $2.75 


have many horses. They were to 
be the of the 
white men. Litthe Hawk wanted 


illustrated by found in land 


Life was discouraging for the Marriner one desperately. These were ex- 
boys when their father left them in citing times for an Indian boy. 
charge of the place. They needed horses Litthe Hawk had many adven- 
to trail their lost cattle. This is the story tures, such as killing a huge 
of their efforts and final success in bear, and trailing wild horses. 
capturing mustangs that roamed the {ges 10-14 Crowell: $2.75 
Caraloma. It required courage and in- 


genuity in this wild country. 


{ges 10 and up. 


$ 


or emer: 





re 
<< 








Little; $3.00 


MYSTERY OF THE GREEN CAT 
By Phyllis A. Whitney 
Andy and Adrian, thirteen-year-old twin brothers, are 


very resentful when their father marries a woman 


with two daughters. Adrian, especially, is deter- 


mined, in his mistaken loyalty to his own mother, not 


to be friendly. A mystery which leads to many 
adventures brings the group together. The best of 
Phyllis Whitney's mysteries. Has a San Francisco 
background. 

{ges 10-14 Westminster; $2.75 


See page 97 for addresses of publishers. 
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Patina, 





The famous Golden Guides 


to Nature and Science 


PAPERBOUND, EACH $1.00 NET 
IN GOLDENCRAFT DELUXE LIBRARY BINDING, EACH $1.89 NET 


Here are the 13 books in a series that is widely 
acclaimed for its accuracy, beauty, and re- 
markable value 

Each Golden Guide (size 4144 x 614) con- 
tains 112 to 475 superb color pictures. Each is 
prepared by some of the country’s outstand 
ing naturalists to help children (5th grade 
up) and adults understand and enjoy one 
aspect of the natural world around us 

A new gi tO ROCKS AND MINERALS has 
just been added to the series, and it will 


lide 


fascinate readers of all ages 

Use the coupon below to order these 
Golden Guides in the regular paperbound 
edition or in Goldencraft Deluxe School-and- 
Library Binding 


WEATHER. A guide to wind, storm, rain, clouds, 
snow, hail, etc. Forecasting. By Dr. H. S. Zim, 
Dr. R. W. Burnett, Paul E. Lehr. 300 color pic 
tures and diagrams by Harry McNaught 


FISHES. Superb color plates illustrate hundreds 
of facts about American fresh and salt-water spe 
cies. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. Hurst H. Shoe 
maker. Pictures by James Gordon Irving 


BIRDS. Identifies 265 species; 112 full-color plates; 
128 silhouettes, range maps. Endorsed by Audu 
bon Society. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and Dr. I. N 
Gabrielson. Illustrated by J. G. Irving 


STARS. A uide to the constellations, sun, moon, 
planets, meteors, comets. 150 color paintings, con- 
stellation maps. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. R. H 
Baker. Pictures by James Gordon Irving 


[a re a ee ee 


FLOWERS. |34 paintings, arranged by color for 


quick reference show 200 wild flowers. Range 
maps. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Alevande 
C. Martin. Illustrated by Rudolf Freund 

INSECTS. 225 species in full-color. Habitat pic 
tures, structure diagrams, range maps. By D1 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Clarence Cottam. Illus 


trations by James Gordon Irving 


TREES. Leaf-shape Key identifies 150 species. Over 
100 full-color plates. Tips on tree-study. By Dr 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Alexander C, Martin 
Illustrated by Dorothea and Sy Barlowe 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. Full-color paint 
ings identify 212 species (from snakes to salaman 
Range maps. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. H 
Illustrated by J. G. Irving 


ders) 


M. Smith 


SEASHORES. A guide to shells, sea plants, shore 
birds, ocean currents, geology, marine life. By D 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Lester Ingle. 475 color 
paintings by D. and S. Barlowe 


MAMMALS. Hundreds of color pictures and de 


scriptions of familiar American species. Range 
maps. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. Donald F. Hoff 
meister. Illustrated by ]. G. Irving 

AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. Geography, history 


Indian culture, plants, animals, geology of our 
Southwest. By N. N. Dodge and Dr. H. S. Zim 
Color pictures by Miriam and Arch Hurford 


PHOTOGRAPHY. Tor the beginning photogra 
pher whatever his age or camera. By Dr. Herbert 
S. Zim and Dr. R. Will Burnett. With diagrams 
and drawings by H. Wartik and H. McNaught 


ROCKS AND MINERALS, Color pictures of over 


100 minerals, gems, ores, rocks. Identification tests 
explanation of origins. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr 
P. R. Shaffer. Pictures by Raymond Perlman 
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FOLK and FAIRY TALES 


Here is a brand-new poster set that’s sure 
to be popular with both pupils and teachers. Twenty 
well-known Folk and Fairy Tales are illustrated 


with eye-catching drawings 
Hansel and Gretel, Jack and the 


Cinderella. Five pastel colors 


the ten posters which are printed on both 


sides 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


THE INSTRUC 


| Educational Division Regular DeLuxe Regular DeLuxe I 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Dept. 421, Edition Binding Edition Bindin 
| 136, W. Sand St., New York 19. N. ¥ $1.00 $1.89 $1.00 Te | 
Please send me-—for free examination — the 
| Golden Nature Guides I have checked at the Weather Seashores | 
right. If not delighted, I may return my purchase 7s 
| within 14 days. Otherwise you will bill me for Fishes Mammals | 
the cost of the books, plus few cents postage American Rocks and 
| Southwest Minerals | 
4 
| ones Stars Birds | | 
ADDRESS Flowers Phetography | 
~~ ee 
| city STATE Insects Reptiles | 
SAVE. If you enclose remittance WE pay Sones — | 
| postage. Same return privilege applies _ -- 
t 


3eanstalk, Th 
Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping Beauty, and 


Fouk,... Falpe | 
Tat ey | 


“st 
ee « 


Included are 


are used for rh: 

erty hate =e 
Set $1.50 
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ALL QQ 


READY y 
FOR ys 
FALL 


hac a Za | 
DAVID ~ C7 
McKAY 


ALL READY 
FOR SCHOOL 
By LEONE ADELSON, I/lustrat- 


ed by Kathleen Elgin. Patty’s first 
day at school, and the comic re 
actions of the animals who fol 
lowed her Ages §-8 $2.75 


ORANGE OLIVER 


By ROBERT LASSON., Iilusfrat- 
ed by Chuck Haydon. A kitten’s 
dithe ultie ure solved when his 
mistress gets him to wear glasses 


Axes 5-8 


| INDIAN TALES 
} of the DESERT PEOPLE 
By WILLIAM D. HAYES. Illus 


trated by the author. Folk tales 


of the Pima and Papago Indians 


Ages 10-14 


THE MORNING STAR 
By LUCILLE WALLOWER. J! 


I he story 


$2.50 


$3.00 


bustrate 1 by the author 
ot Moravian pioneers saved from 
an attack by hostile Indians on 
Christmas Eve. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


MARILDA AND THE 
WITNESS TREE 


temporary New England story. 


Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. 


Ages 10-14 $3.00 


} THE LONG WHITE ROAD 


Ernest Shackleton’s Antarctic 
Adventures 

By MARVIN H. ALBERT. Iilus- 

trated by W indrow. 

Teen-ages. $3.00 


ROCKET TO LIMBO 


By ALAN E. NOURSE. Jacket 
and frontispiece by Frank Kram- 
$3.00 


Patricia 


er. Teen-ages. 


THE BRIDESMAIDS 
By PAMELA BROWN. Adven- 


tures of two English schoolgirls. 
Illustrated by Peggy Beetles. Ages 
10-14. $3.00 


ALL BOOKS CLOTHBOUND 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 














We Dramatized 


The Newbery 
Medal Books 


RUTH F. CHANDLER 


Foreworp TO TEACHERS 


This is a framework for a dramat- 
ie program based on some of the 
Newbery Medal books. Any one of 
the three suggested methods of pres- 
entation—the dramatic sketch, the 
pantomime, and the freely told story 
—will serve for dramatizing any one 
of the books. The books your pupils 
like best will take the place of the 
five introduced. 


CHARACTERS 


MISS READ—A librarian. 

RICKIE) 

ViIcKIE) 

CHILDREN—Who introduce their re- 
spective dramatizations. Each has 
a part in a playlet and is cos- 
tumed accordingly. 

BOOK CHARACTERS—They depend on 
scenes selected, They may wear 
simple costumes to suggest roles. 


—~Who do not like to read. 


SETTING 
The stage should be bare, except 
for three chairs arranged at one side. 
Seenery is planned and arranged 
with reference to the sections of the 
books selected for dramatization. 
Suitable backdrops can be painted on 


corrugated-cardboard mattress car- 


tons or on heavy paper attached to 
wooden frames, freestanding like sec- 
tional sereens. 


Scene I 
(Richi and J i hie, looking 
seated on a bench in 
front of closed curtains. Viss 
Read walks toward them.) 

Miss Read Hello, Rickie. Hel- 
lo, Vickie What are you doing 
this lovely day? 

Rickie Nothing. 

Vickie——Our television needs a 
new tube and we haven't any 
money for the movies. 

Miss Read—-Would you like to 
come to the library with me? 
Some of the children have made 
little playlets about the Newbery 
Medal books they've read. 

Rickie—-The “Newbery Medal 
books”? I never heard of them. 

Vickie—We don’t like to read. 

Miss Read—No? You don't 


like stories about horses, or dogs, 


sad, are 


or pirates,or famous people when 
they were young? (She looks 
from one face to the other.) Or 
Dutch children? Or Chinese? 
(They shake their heads.) Now 
isn’t that too bad, because we're 
having a party with cake and ice 
cream afterwards. 

Rickie (jumping up) 
didn’t you say so? 

Vickie—We ll go if there’s ice 
cream. 

(All leave stage.) 


Why 


Scene 2 

(Children in costume are mill- 
ing about the stage as Miss Read 
enters with Rickie and Vickie.) 

Miss Read—Hi, there, every- 
body. We have two visitors to 
share our fun today. I suppose 
first of all we should tell Rickie 
and Vickie why the books we've 
reading are called the 
Medal books. 
Mav I tell? Each 


librarians 


been 
Newbery 
First Child 
year a committee ol 
read hundreds and hundreds of 
new books for children and they 
choose one they think is very, 
very good. They call it the 
Newbery Medal Book-of-the-Y ear. 
Second Child—I know why it 
is called the Newbery medal. 
Miss Read—Tell us, please. 
Second Child— Long. long ago 
there were no books for children. 
They had hornbooks, which were 
not books at all but boards 
shaped like paddles with paper 
stuck on. The ABC’s were on one 
side. The prayer “Our Father 
who art in Heaven” was on the 
other side. The whole thing was 
covered with horn because it was 
before anybody had invented 
waxed paper or cellophane, and 
the horn was transparent, and it 
kept the papers clean. Well, back 
in seventeen hundred and some- 
thing John Newbery thought it 
would be easier for children to 
learn to read if they had pretty 
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FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


Little Bear 


‘| Can Read” Book 


Else Holmelund Minarik 


To be both charming and practical is an achievement. These four 
short easy-to-read stories about Little Bear and his mother will charm 
the buttons right off children's jackets, especially when they discover 
they can read them for themselves. The simple sentences, the constant 
repetition of words, the childlike humor, will entrance them. It is a 
book we have been waiting for. The adorable pictures in soft browns 
and blues, by Maurice Sendak, have lovely detail. 


Ages 4-8 
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Lippincott 
BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


WINTER 1957 


LENS MAGIC 


By FRANCES ROGERS. Illustrated 
by the author. A fascinating his- 
tory of the development of the lens 
and its importance to science and 
related fields. Grades 5-7. $2.75 


THE YEAR WITHOUT 
A SANTA CLAUS 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY. Illustrated 
by Kurt Werth. A_ rollicking 
Christmas poem, full of humor and 
the yuletide spirit. Pre-School and 
Grades 1.3. $3.00 


TWENTY-ONE CHILDREN 


By VIRGINIA ORMSBY. Lilustrated 
by the author. A typical week in 
an elementary school, and the ar- 
rival of an interesting new pupil. 


Pre-School and Grades 1-3 $2.25 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF GERMANY 


By RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE and 
WERNER KRUSCH. Illustrated with 
photographs. Portraits of the Na- 
tions Series. The history, geogra- 
phy and culture of a_ fascinating 


country. Grades 7-9, $2.75 


CAPPY AND 
THE JET ENGINE 


By DUANE BRADLEY. Illustrated 
by Alice Cosgrove. For the air- 
minded young person, here is a 
superb story of how the jet engine 
works. Grades 3-5. $2.95 


SELECTIVE SERVICE: 
A GUIDE TO THE DRAFT 


By ALF EVERS. A thorough hand- 
book, answering questions about 
the opportunities and systems of 
each branch of the service, and 
giving detailed information on all 
procedure up to induction. Grades 


11-12. $2.95 
HOUSEBOAT GIRL 
By LOIS LENSKI. Illustrated by the 


author. A Regional Story. Patsy, 
who lives on a Mississippi River 
houseboat, wishes she could stop 
traveling and go to school like 
other children. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


THEY SAW 
AMERICA FIRST 


By KATHERINE and JOHN BAKE- 
LESS. Illustrated with woodcuts, 
paintings and a map. The adven- 
tures and discoveries of our early 
explorers, from Columbus to Lewis 
and Clark. Grades 9-12. $3.95 


Send for FREE 1957-58 catalogs of 
Books for Young People (elemen- 
tary and junior high school} and 
Books for High School Libraries, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 














little books of their own. And 
when he grew up he was a print- 
er and he made some. 

Third Child—And he charged 
a penny. That was for the bind- 
ing. The hook was free. 

First Child—-He was called the 
Father of Children’s Books and 
that is why they named _ the 
Newbery Award for him. 

Miss Read Just to complete 
the story, | might add that the 
books are chosen by a committee 
of persons connected with the 
American Library Association. 
Each year, at the annual meeting 
of the American Library Associa- 
tion, the beautiful bronze medal 
is awarded to the author of the 
book the committee selects. Now 
let’s see these plays you are COs- 
tumed for. Whose is first? 





NEWBERY Mepat Books 
(Arranged in chronological 
from 1922 through 1957.) 
The Story of Mankind, by Van Loon 
Voyages of Dr. Dolittle, by Lofting 
Dark Frigate, by Hawes 
Tales from Silver Lands. by 
Shen of the Sea, by Chrisman 
Smoky, the Cowhorse. by James 
Gay-Neck, by Mukerji 
Trumpeter of Krakow, by Kelley 
Hiity, Her First Hundred Years, by 
Field 
The Cat That 
Coatsworth 
Waterless Mountain, by Armer 
Yung Fu of the Upper Yangtze, by 
Lewis 
Invincible Louisa, by 
Dobry, by Shannon 
Caddie Woodlawn, by Brink 
Roller Skates. by Sawyer 
The White Stag, by Seredy 
Thimble Summer. by Enright 
Daniel Boone, by Daugherty 
Call it Courage, by Sperry 
The Matchlock Gun, by Edmonds 
fdam of the Road. by Gray 
Johnny Tremaine, by Forbes 
Rabbit Hill, by Lawson 
Strawberry Girl, by Lenski 
Miss Hickory. by Bailey 
The Twenty-one Balloons, by du Bois 
King of the Wind, by Henry 
The Door in the Wall. by de Angeli 
imos Fortune, Free Man, by Yates 
Cinger Pye. by Estes 
Secret of the Andes, by Clark 
ind Now Miguel, by Krumgold 
The Wheel on the School. by de Jong 
Carry On, Mr. Bowditch, by Latham 
Viracles on Maple Hill, by Sorenson 


order 


Finger 


Went to Heaven, by 


Meigs 





Fourth Child (costumed as 
Birdie Boyer in The Strawberry 
Girl) —Ours is. 

(Miss Read, Rickie, and Vickie 
are seated at one side of stage. 
Others sit in the auditorium. ) 

Fourth Child——We chose The 
Strawberry Girl, by Lois Lenski. 
which received the Newbery 
Medal in 1946; it takes place in 
Florida about 1900, I think. I am 
going to be Birdie Boyer: she 
( points ) is Ma: and they { points ) 
are Pa Slater, Stringbean, and his 
two big brothers. 

(Birdie and Ma go off stage. 
The male Slaters sprawl on 
chairs. The Slaters complain 
about the Boyers’ fences and their 
different ways of doing things. 


Then Birdie comes running in to | 


tell them the Piney Woods are on 
fire, and her house is in danger.) 
Vickie—Did your house burn 
up? 
Fourth Child 
read The Strawberry Girl? 


W hy don’t you 
It is 





more fun to read it than to hear 
the answer. 

Fifth Child (dressed as Yung 
Fu)—1 have a story about a fire. 
May I be next? 

Miss Read-—- Yes. 


costume, Id 


Judging by 


your say you are 
Yung Fu. 

Fifth Child—-Yes, I am Yung 
Fu of the Upper Yangtze. My 
book Elizabeth 


was written by 


Lewis; it received the Newbery 
Award in 1933. 

(Yung Fu tells his story, not 
memorized, but freely as he re- 
calls certain incidents. ) 

Rickie—That must be an excit- 
ing book. I’m going to look for 
it in the library. 

Sixth Child (costumed as the 
housekeeper)-—-We have an ani- 
mal story, The Cat That Went to 





Heaven, by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
Do you want to see us do our 
play, Vickie? 

Vickie —Of course! 
ly.) The Cat That 
Heaven! That's a funny title. 

Sixth Child——We are doing it 
asa pantomime, with a reader, | 


( Musing- 
i ent to 


am a housekeeper. He ( points) 
is a poor artist; and he, a priest 


of Buddha. (Continued on page 88 
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1957 


WHO IS IT? 


Story and Pictures 
by Zhenya Gay 
On one page of this lovely picture book 
you'll see the 


footprints of a young ani- 


mal, and when you turn to the next 
page, there is the animal himself, with 
his friends - so real you ll want to stroke 
them Grades 1-2 $2.50 


y A CROW 
I KNOW 


Story and Pictures 






by Wesley Dennis 





author was very fond of his smart 
pet crow, but the other animals and the 
neighbors thought Charley was a nui- 
with his ridiculous antics. The 
imiusir pictures show his many esca- 
vades Grades 1-2 $2.25 
% y ‘ _ y T 
FLY HIGH, FLY LOW 
Story and Pictures 
by Don Freeman 
San ri $ is seen l / 
i } rancisco t | 4 
through a pigeon’s eyes A 
j , 
sky 'W 


the sweep of the 
ind sea; the fabulous U 


bridges: boats in the 
harbor; and the great 


ity itself. Full 


MOUSE HOUSE 


By Rumer Godden 
Illustrated by Adrienne 


idams 


An endearing mouse family, living in an 


overcrowded flowerpot in the cellar, man- 
“mouse 


ages to evict two toy mice [rom a 


house”’ which would yust suit their needs, 


A delightful story, with full-color draw- 
ngs. Grades 2-4 $2.75 


KING OBERON’S FOREST 


By Hilda Van Stockum 

ItMustrated by Brigid Marlin 
beautiful forest 
dwarf brothers 


Magic working in the 


transforms three grumpy 3 
when, as a prank, a beguiling orphan 
fairy infant is left on their doorstep. 


Grades 3-5 $2.75 


NILS, GLOBETROTTER 
Written and Illustrated 
by Hedvig Collin 

Furthe 
Boy), now in the 
Lots of 


picture 











the Island 
Southwest 


vivid 


adventures of Nils 
American 
funny and a 


of the 


expericnces, 
region and its special cus- 


toms Grades 3-5 $2.50 


PIPPI GOES ON BOARD 
By Astrid Lindgren 


IWustrated by Louis 8. Glanzman 


book 


girl who lived 


A second about the 
ssible 


with her 


irrepre 
horse and her 
monkey—but no grown- 
ups These new adventures, 
exuberantly illustrated, are 
shared by Pippi’s devoted 
Tit ighbors 


Grades 4-6 $2.00 


CATHIE STUART 
Written and Ilustrated 
by Nora MacAlwvay 


Cathie was tired of being paired with her 


youngest sister. But when the two olde 
girls discovered her secret with the gyp- 
sies, she was allowed to join them. Mys- 
tery and fun in Scotland in the 1890s 


Grades 4-6 $2.50 


THE BLACK WHIPPET 
By S. Sutton-Vane 


Ilustrated by Janet and 
inne Grahame-Johnstone 


After his father’s death Evan feared that 


the “Man from the Institution’ would 
separate him from his beautiful dog, 
Bard. But a playwright offered them a 
home on the Downs - and all were de- 


lighted when Bard won a big race! 
Grades 5-7 $2.50 


ALASKA: 


The Land and the People 
By Evelyn I. Butler and George A. Dale 
The Dales 


for fifteen years as 


worke d 


Supervisors of Edu- 
cation tor the U. S. 
Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Alask he the 
natives, ways 


of life are 


and 
vividly 
text 
photo- 


portrayed in 
ind 1G0 
graphs, 


Grades 6-8 $3.50 


THE 















TIME OF WONDER 


Written and Illustrated 
by Robert McCloskey 


A complete work of art, with beautiful 
paintings inseparable from the rhythmic 
text. The writer tells joyously of a Maine 
island that is home There is a mell of 
salt ur, and the feel of sea and shore 

All Aw $3.50 


For Adults: 


TREASURE FOR THE 
TAKING 

By Anne Thaxter Eaton 

Revised Edition (1957) 

Brief, 1581 


penetrating comments on 


titles listing in 63 categories provide sur 
ruidance to grown ups and young people 
in discovering books to delight children 
of all a $4.01 


A HISTORY OF THE 
NEWBERY AND 
CALDECOTT MEDALS 


By Irene Smith 


Events that led to the found nz of the 
awards; procedures by which the Medal 
winners are selected consideration of the 
influence of awards in upholding hicl 
standards in the writing and illustration 


of books for 


children $ V 


Send for free 
illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS I-11 
} 625 Madison Avenue 

| New York 22, N.Y. 

i Please send me your complete eatalogue of 
all Viking Junior Hook 

; Name 

| 

l Street 

! 

! City Zone tate 
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There's a whole world for 
boys and girls to explore 
with these books from 








t.———- LONGMANS—— 


ANNA SEWELL AND 


BLACK BEAUTY 
By MARGARET J. BAKER 


A story of the Quaker girl who grew up 
to write the beloved classic, Black Beauty 
Ages 10-14. Illustrated by Gloria Stevens 


$2.50 
THE JOLLY TAILOR 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES 


Ry LUCIA MERECKA BORSKI 
ud KATE B. MILLER 


and humor from Poland, 


Tales of spirit 

told by Mrs. Borski in a way that pre- 
serves their Old World flavor. Ilustrated 
by Kazimir Aiepacki. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


GEORGE AND THE 
LONG RIFLE 


By MAXINE DRURY 


\ dangerous trip to Ohio with his older 
brother in 1819 helps a boy learn to stand 
Harve 
$2.50 


own feet. Decorations by 


Ages 10-14 


on hi 


Mel 


JOCK'S CASTLE 
By KATHARINE GIBSON 


‘Chock full of delightful humor.” 
Library Journal. Ulustrated by Vera Bock. 


Ages 8-12. $3.25 
DAWN AT LEXINGTON 
By NORMA WOOD JAMES 

The American Revolution, its heroes, bat- 


tles, and places from Lexington to York 
brought vividly to life in an excit- 
Illustrate d by Nedda Walker 

$3.00 


town 
ing story 


Ages 10-14, 


NEW TOWN IN TEXAS 


By SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON 
\ vigorous story . exciting reading.” 
Childhood Education Illustrated by 
Margaret Ayer. Ages 9-14 $3.50 
THE REBELLION OF 

RAN CHATHAM 

By TOM PERSON 
A young run-away finds that life in the 


woods isn't what he had hoped it would 
Decora- 
€9 7 
92.42 


returns home a wiser boy 
Avery Johnson. Ages 12-14 


be and 
tions by 


A WAY WITH BOYS 
By VIOLA ROWE 


Barbara has a merry, mixed-up time until 
she finds the right way with boys. Decora- 
tions by Millard MeGee Ages 12-16. $2.75 


THE WONDER SMITH 


AND HIS SON 

By ELLA YOUNG 
“A real treasure trove.”—-N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “A delightful book . . . a valu- 
able document of research.” Catholic 


Artzybasheff. 
$3.00 


W orld. Ulustrated by Boris 


All ages. 


{ll books clothbound 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 











We Dramatized 


The Newbery 
Medal Books ‘connie rom page 7) 


(Reader tells of the coming of 
the cat or how the cat got into 
the picture as others act it out.) 

Rickie Miss Read. did you 
write these stories for the chil- 
dren to act? 

Miss Read No indeed! They 
have done this all themselves. 

Seventh Child——1 really want- 
ed to be Caddy Woodlawn or In- 
Louisa, but they will 
wait till next time. 
new Newbery 
too: Miracles on 
Has anybody else 


vinecible 
have to 
There’s a good 
book for 1957, 
Vaple Hill. 
read that? 
(Several children say yes, ex- 
claiming “I liked it,” and so on.) 


Kighth Child--Last year’s 
prize book was a corker. It was 
about Nathaniel Bowditch who 


could de problems so fast his 
teacher didn't believe it and was 
going to punish him, but, boy! 
Nat did a problem while the 
teacher watched, and he did it so 
fast the teacher's eyes popped! 

Ninth Child (costumed as 
Johnny Tremaine)—We're next. 
We're going to act out a scene 
from Johnny Tremaine. The book 
was written by Esther Forbes. It 
received the Newbery Medal in 
1944. The book tells about Paul 
Revere, and Lexington and Con- 
cord, and the British in Boston. 
1 am an American boy, Johnny 
Tremaine, and he (points) is an 
Englishman who takes care of the 


British soldiers’ horses. We are 
good friends, because we both 
love horses. 


(Johnny thanks Pumpkin for 
saving him from the British sol- 
diers’ horse-whipping, finds that 
Pumpkin would like to be a 
farmer, and promises him clothes 
as a disguise in return for his 
gun, } 

Rickie—Did the British 
diers ever catch Pumpkin? 

Ninth Child—- They killed him. 
You see this is a historical story. 
That part is sad, but the book is 
mostly about Johnny Tremaine 
and how he wanted to be a silver- 
smith like Paul Revere. I would 


sol- 


recommend it to every boy to 
read, 


Vickie-Will there be any 
more animal stories? 
Fifth Child-—-Have you read 


Ginger Pye? That's about a dog. 
And Smoky the Cowhorse is good, 
and so is Chestry Oak. That's got 
a wonderful black stallion in it. 

Sixth Child—Chestry Oak isn’t 
a Newbery book, but Kate Seredy 
wrote it and she won the Medal 
with another book, The White 
Stag. You see, Vickie, that’s one 
of the best things about these 
Newbery books. You read one and 
like it, and then you want to read 
all the others that author wrote. 

Miss Read-—How many of you 
have a favorite author? 

(All jump up and shout, “I 
have,” and name their favorite.) 

Miss Read—Good! I like your 
enthusiasm. Are there any more 
stories or plays today? 

Tenth Child (struts to center 
of stage and thumps chest) Me. 
I am Miguel. I am in a book, 
called And Now Miguel, written 
hy Joseph Krumgold. It won the 
1954 Newbery Award. 

(He tells tales of the Chavez 
ranch, their sheep, the birth of 
all the new lambs, of his skip- 
ping school to find the lost sheep.) 

Miss Read Let's 
stop now and have our ice cream. 

(AU children, except Rickie 
and Vickie, shout, “Let's go,” and 
start toward the door. Rickie and 
l ickie pick up one book after an- 
other, becoming completely ab- 


Very good. 


sorbed.) 

Miss Read 
cream )—Come friends. 
Your ice cream will melt. Why 
don’t you take out library cards 
and read those books at home? 

Rickie—I'd like to read all the 
hooks they talked about. 

Vickie So would I. I 
reading isn’t so bad if you know 
what books to choose. 

Sixth Child (in the doorway, 
eating ice cream)—You're right, 
Vickie. Reading’s really fun if 
you start with the best books. 


(returns with ice 


on, my 


ir *s8 
guess 
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FOR PRIMARY-GRADE CHILDREN 


Year Without a Santa Claus 


Phyllis McGinley 


“Have you been told? Did you ever hear 
Of the curious, furious, fidgety year 


When Santa Claus unhitched 
And vowed he was taking a holiday?” 
The bad news soon circulated to all the boys oe 


is sleigh 


girls the world over. 


Then one smart boy had a suggestion. Christmas was for giving. Why 
not give Santa presents? The result turned out well for everybody. 
Here is a =e hilarious book with delightful pictures by Kurt 


Werth. The whole 
Ages 5-up 
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amily will like the book. 


J. B. Lippincott Co.; $3.00 
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<.: Books 
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New Dutton Books make 
every week Book Week! 


TERRY'S FERRY 


Marion Belden Cook. Illus. by Erika 
Weths. Terry has no money for the 
circus but by rowing the performers 
across the river in his small boat, he 
and a won- 


cloth. 


earns a tront row seat 
derful time Reinforced 
Aves 6-9. $2.95 


JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 


Robin and Billie King. Illus. by 
Robin King. A little boy, unhappy 
about his size, discovers he can see 
adults miss 
material for 

Reinforced 


wonders of the world 
motivational 
early arithmetic lessons 


cloth. Ages 4-7. $2.25. 


THE MIRACLE DISH 
Opal Wheeler Illus by Floyd l. 
Webb. The perfect Christmas story 


( 00d 


appealing, nostalgic—of a mid- 
western family at the turn of the 
century Reinforced cloth. Ages 
6-9. $2.50 

THE CLOUD SHOES 
Borghild Dahl Illus. by Hans 
Helwee An original story told in 
legend form of how the first skis 
came to Norway. Reinforced cloth 
Ages 6-10 $2.95. 


ARCHIE ANGEL 


Margot Austin. Illus. by the author. 
Little Archie preferred to live where 
good manners unnecessary 
until he joined a flock of barnyard 
behavior makes hilari- 
ous reading but impossible living 


Re inforced cloth. Ages 4-7. $2 50 


were 


hens whose 


imaginative nature books 
for young readers— 


THE BIG ONES 

Inez Hogan. Illus. by the author. 
A dinosaur returning to earth meets 
a chimpanzee who introduces him 
to the largest modern animals and 
the dinosaur recalls the big ones of 
pre-historic times. Reinforced cloth 
Ages 6-9. $2.95. 


THE BIRD WATCHERS 


Marjory Bartlett Sanger. Illus. by 
Christine Price. The gift of a bird- 
feeder opens up a new world to two 
children Descriptions, migratory, 
feeding, nesting habits, etc., of over 
100 birds. Ages 8-12 $2.75. 


THE HOLE IN THE TREE 


Jean George. Illus. by the author. 
Nature facts are skillfully woven in- 
to this appealing story of the hole 
in the old apple tree, the small 
creatures who inhabited it, and two 
children who observed their com- 
ing and going. Reinforced cloth. 
Ages 4-7, $2.50. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


NEW YORK 10 
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Both girls and boys benefit from reading biography. 


MARY McCREA 


Reading Consultant, Elementary Schools, 
Manhasset, New York 


INCE | believe that the test of effective 
S reading instruction is the extent to which 
children read on their own, | am constantly 
searching for books to spark their interest. 

1 work with children of normal or superior 
capacity who have not reached their potential 
in reading. One group recently was com- 
posed of six fourth-grade boys, who had av- 
erage to superior intelligence, but who had 
many problems in reading. They had reached 
the stage where they were ready to read with 
independence and for entertainment. There- 
fore, I felt it was a challenge to help them 
discover biography. 

Because most children enjoy tales of he- 
More- 
over, there are many values to be gained by 
“No other reading can 


roes, biography is a natural interest. 


reading biography. 
ever quite approach the effective moral im- 
plications of a good biography. Emulation, 
encouragement, faith in human nature, and 
faith in ourselves are some of the by-products 
of reading such books.”' 

For these boys I selected the following bi- 
ographies, which are not too difficult. 

The “Signature Series” (Grosset & Dunlap) 
contains The Story ef Abraham Lincoln and 
The Story of Christopher Columbus, both by 
Nina Brown Baker; The Story of Benjamin 
Franklin, The Story of George Washington, 
and The Story of Thomas Alva Edison, all by 
Enid Meadowcroft. The books, written for 
children from eight through twelve, have at- 
tractive, colorful book jackets. Furthermore, 
both the end papers and the chapter head- 
ings arouse interest. Each story begins when 
the hero was approximately ten years old. 


1Children and Books, by May Hill Arbuthnot, p. 501 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., 1947) 


Using Biography 
to Stimulate Reading 


The stories are simply written, with a vo- 
cabulary and style well suited to the group. 

From the “Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans Series” (Bobbs-Merrill), | chose the 
following, all written by Augusta Stevenson: 
Abraham Lincoln: Frontier Boy; Buffalo 
Bill: Boy of the Plains; Daniel Boone: Boy 
Hunter; George Washington: Boy Leader; 
Kit Carson: Boy Trapper; and Wilbur and 
Orville Wright: Boys with Wings. These also 
were written for the eight- through twelve- 
year-olds. While the format of these books is 
not so attractive as that of the “Signature Se- 
ries,” their smaller size may be an important 
factor to some children. The theme expressed 
in the titles has appeal. These books, which 
are also simply written, give some indication 
of the life of the times. 

As a third type of biography, | picked 
the following, written and illustrated by 
Genevieve Foster and published by Seribner: 
Lincoln, Jackson, and 


George Washington. 


indrew 
These are designed for 


{fbraham 


ten- to fourteen-year-olds, and so are more 
difficult than the two previous series. How- 
ever, | felt that their smaller size and fine il- 
lustrations might appeal to some in_ the 
group. 

Finally, I selected the following titles from 
the “American Adventure Series” (Wheeler), 
because our elementary school librarians re- 
port them as very popular: Buffalo Bill, Kit 
Carson, and Daniel Boone. These books, writ- 
ten by Frank L. Beals, are fairly easy read- 
ing. Furthermore, each chapter ends with 
an incident designed to impel the reader to 
go on, 

lo arouse interest in reading biography, I 
briefly explained to the group what a biog- 
raphy is and then read selections from several 
books: 

George Washington: Boy Leader——The 
chapter about George's difficulty with spell- 
ing, and how the boys at Master Hobby’s 
school read the verses on the tombstones for 
their reading lessons. 

The Story of Abraham Lincoln 
ter about the Blab School and how Lincoln 
was taught to read in school. 

The Story of Thomas Edison 
in which Tom persuades his friend to drink 
the Seidlitz powder to see whether the gas 
will make him float like a balloon. 

Kit Carson: Boy Trapper--The chapter in 
which the settlers are being warned that the 
Indians are getting ready to attack, and Kit 
and his family make preparations to go to 
the fort for protection. 

After that brief introduction, I allowed the 
boys time to browse, in order to decide 
whether they wanted to read a biography. 
Each one selected a book, and for the follow- 


The chap- 
I 


The chapter 


ing two weeks, instead of reading from the 
basal reader, each read to me individually 
and commented on his book, | also arranged 
with their classroom teachers to have the bi- 
ography reading take the place of the basal 
reader in the classroom. 

When they had finished their books, they 
discussed them with me. I knew that if I 
asked them to write their comments, some of 
their enthusiasm would be lost. Besides, they 
thought it was important to have me write 
down their opinions of their books. 

David read The Story of 
Franklin, by Enid Meadowcroft 

“T like it; 


not too many hard words. 


Benjamin 
it’s just right for me. There are 
He’s a nice person 
and does what he’s asked to do. (His brothe 
is like my father when he ‘blows his top. He 
threw something at me this morning when | 
spilled the milk.) 
when he jumped off the boat with his feet 
tied. 
the way it skips; it just says he got married 


He had lots of courage 
The pictures are good, but I don’t like 


and didn’t say anything about him going with 
his girl friend. It has lots of information. It 
is educational and better than those chil- 
dren’s stories in the readers.” 

Billy reported on Buffalo Bill: Boy of the 


Plains, by 
“It's a terrific book with lots of adventure 


Augusta Stevenson 


He was a very nice boy and made lots of 
I learned 
how the 


friends, because he helped people. 
a lot about the history of that time 
wagon trains went out and the troubles they 
had. I learned his real name, too. It was 
hard to stop reading, because the way the 
chapters ended made you want to go on. | 
didn’t like those blacked-up pictures (silhou- 
ettes), though.” 


Ralph had read George Washington: Boy 
Leader, by Augusta Stevenson 
“It is easy to read and interesting. It tells 
what he was like as a boy. He was mischiev- 
ous and had trouble with spelling, too, and 
rot zeros on some of his spelling papers, but 
he worked and got to be president. I learned 
about our country in those days. He was kind 
to animals, I didn’t like those blacked-in pie- 
tures. If they are going to have pictures, they 
should let you see the expressions on their 
faces. It was fun to read, exciting, and not 
too hard except for that funny talk (the Ne 
gro dialect) .” 

Carl had been reading from The Life of 
Thomas Alva Edison, by Enid Meadoweroft 

“This is a neat book. It’s not too hard, and 
it’s exciting, because he was always experi- 
things. He 
liked swim- 


menting and trying to invent 
was just like lots of boys. He 
ming and the things I like, and he got in 


I liked Continued on pa 102 


trouble, too. 
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Many teachers have found that the problem 
of a large class is greatly relieved by the use 
of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading materials. Chil- 
dren teach each other while playing the Dolch 
Reading Cames 
individual attentio: 


You have more time to give 
to those who need it most 


The items fit into the teacher's own program 
and provide a wide range of aids from Kinder 
garten to Grade They are learning games, 
and require 4 minimum of teacher direction 
The games were designed by Edward W. Dolch, 
Emeritus of Illinois to 
of children in developing readi 
in getting a sight vocabulary, and in 
jearning sounding attack. For supplementary 
reading, the Dolch Basic Vocabulary Series and 
the Dolch Pleasure Reading Series provide 
books that ne Pp de velop conhdence, fluency, 


Professor University 
meet the need 


comprehension, and above all, an eagerness to 


read. Use coupon for catalog 


THERE 1S A HOME EDITION OF 
DOLCH GAMES AND BOOKS 
FOR SALE IN STORES 


Most of the Aids-to-Reading Games, and all of 
the Dolch Independent Reading Books are now 
» that parents can get them for 
use in the home. Professor Dolch’s pamphlet 

The Play-way to Learning 
is free to teachers who may wish to 


in retail stores 


, directed especially 
to parents 
distribute it. Use « 
quantity 


oupon to order desired 


THE GARRARD PRESS 
Dept. IS, Champaign, Ill. 


i new D if n catalog 
i ha he distril heH Edition 1* @ 
with . The tf we Lea ng 
TEACHER 
ADDRESS — = 
CITY... ZONE STATE 

. 
SO fer rex, edtwet. SA 
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The Library Corner 


JOSEPHINE I. MacCARTHY 


Helr 3 Teacher, Public Schools 
White Pla New York 
‘ERFING a youngster absorbed in 
° a good book does something 
to a perceptive adult somehow 


it reassures him about that child’s 
We know that the person 
successful today in 


future 
who is to be 


most walks of life must be a 
reading person. He must have 
read, not just a bare minimum, 
but extensively. For ours is a 


reading civilization, where infor- 
mation and knowledge pay high 
premiums in vocations and in 
daily 

A teacher is in a key position 
to influence children’s reading 
habits. Often the initial “push” 


toward achievement comes when 


living. 


a youngster is fortunate enough 


to encounter a teacher who ives 


And 
teachers who can impress on par- 
ents the 
pendent reading are doing their 


him a strong urge to read. 
need for extensive inde- 


community a very great service, 

Many parents who have good 
intentions and for 
their children are unaware of the 
values of extensive reading. They 


instance, that 


high hopes 


do not realize, for 
if children can be induced to do 
a large amount of good independ- 


ent reading their scholarship will 


improve. Nor do they realize that 
the child who does not begin to 
read extensively until he enters 
junior high is making a pretty 
late start. 

The problem of getting chil- 
much leisure-time 
reading is particularly acute now 


com- 


because so many interests 
pete for a youngsters attention 

television, Saturday movies, clubs, 
organized sports programs, and 
But if a teacher makes “a 


major production” out of provid- 


ing library facilities and stirring 
up interest in books, she will be 
rewarded with unusual results. 


Setting Up Facilities 


The library corner should be a 
spot which compels attention. It 
should contain fifty 
books displayed with front covers 
(Librarians have found 
that books displayed in this way 
have much wider circulation than 
those stacked on shelves. ) Book 
display racks for floor or wall, de- 
the front 
now available from 
suppliers. Or a “book wall” might 
with = shallow 

eighteen to 


forty to 


showing. 


signed to show covers, 


are school 
be constructed, 
shelving to hold 
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FOR FOURTH- AND FIFTH-GRADERS 


Tough Enough’s Pony 


Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 


If you have followed the adventures of the Tatum — and espe- 


cially those of Beanie and his dog, Tough Enough, you will 


e delighted 


to see this fourth story in which the doughty little Tough Enough finds 
a wild pony in the dunes. Skin and bones and too weak to move, the 
little pony is — pathetic until Beanie takes care of him and the 


dog watches over 


im until he is able to move. When Sassy Boy, the 


pony, follows behind the boat when the Tatum family is leaving, the 
family agrees that Beanie deserves to keep him. Beautiful pictures. 


Ages 7-11 


November 1957 


Oxtord University Press; $2.75 








LITERATURE 


FOR YOUTH 
from 


Westminster 


RING AROUND HER FINGER 
By James L. SumMMeEss. Two teen- 
agers, dreaming of love and romance, 
wake up to reality and a greater un- 
derstanding of what marriage really 
means. Older teens and young adults 


IN THIS CORNER 
By ApDRIEN STOUTENBURG. Basketball, 
judo and politics make an explosive 
combination as a boy and his father 
fight for fair play in school and in 
government. Boys and girls 12-15 


MYSTERY OF THE GREEN CAT 
By Puyiurs A. Witney. A “green 
cat” and a hidden room help solve 
this Oriental flavored San Francisco 
mystery. Illus. Boys and girls ]0-14 


SON OF THE 
THUNDER PEOPLE 


By Gorpoon D. Suirrerrs. Alan 
Warden is captured by the Apaches 
and learns their customs, their lore, 
and a way to peace between the red 
man and the white. Boys and girls 12-15 


SNIFTY 
Price. A cute black bear 
cub comes into the lives of a Cherokee 
boy and girl, bringing with it an ex- 
citing mixture of mystery and danger 
Illustrated. Boys and girls 9-12 


STRAW HAT SUMMER 
By Marsory Hatt. Gail Prentice finds 
fun, romance and a possible acting 
career when a summer theater group 
rents the family barn. Girls 12-15 


FRESHMAN BACKSTOP 
By Lawrence A. KEaTING. A young 
journalism student, “Shorty’’ Cooper, 
vows to prove his right to an athletic 
scholarship despite his height. Boys 
and girls 12-15 


FIRST ORCHID FOR PAT 
By ANNE Emery. Pat Marlowe's love 
for the theater interferes with her 
love for Tim Davis, until they both 
learn that compromise is the secret 
of happiness. Girls 12-15 


THE CLUE IN THE 
ANTIQUE CLOCK 


By HELEN Girvan. A young art stu- 
dent turns to detective work to solve 
the mystery of an old clock—and un- 
covers a secret that even changes her 
career. Girls 12-15 


OLYMPIC HORSEMAN 
By Joun RicHarD Youno. Don trains 
a magnificent Irish mare for the 
Olympics, only to find his own 
Arabian stallion entered at the last 
minute. Boys and girls 12-15 


$2.75 Eacu. Send for Check List of 
more than 100 books conveniently ar- 
ranged by age and grade. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building & 
Philadelphia 7 
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PICTURE 
POSTERS 


Authentic photos of American Landmarks to go 
with historical and present-day stories about our 
country. Each set contains ten posters printed on 
white bristol, 10” x 13”. Explanatory text is 
given on back of each poster 
@ Symbols of Liberty 
@ Symbols of Democracy 
@ Symbols of Freedom 


Each Set $1.50. Order from: 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 

















OVER IN THE 


MEADOW 

By John Langstaff and Feodor Ro- 
jankovsky. This gay old counting 
song, with a delightful new melody and 
enchanting pictures, is a perfect com- 
panion to Frog Went A-Courtin’, Cal- 
decott Award winner. Ages 3-8. $2.75 


SPARK LE 


AND SPIN 

A BOOK ABOUT WORDS 

By Ann and Paul Rand. The wonder 

of words and all they can mean to a 

smail child is caught in rhythmic prose 

and brilliant pictures by the authors of 

I Know a Lot of Things. Ages ~ 
2.95 


THE DAY THE 


COW SNEEZED 

By James Fiora. A hilarious “tall tale” 
picture book whose delightful absurdi- 
ties in story and in bold illustrations 
will bring happy laughter to children. 
Ages 4-8. $2.95 


SLEEPYHEAD 

By Will and Nicolas. Will and Nicolas 
combine their distinguished talents to 
make another outstanding picture 
book, this time about a lively game of 
follow-the-leader. Ages 5-8. $3.00 


DANIEL BOONE’S 


ECHO 

By William O. Steele. A rollicking 

tale in which Daniel Boone proves that 

Kentucky is a fine place to settle. Nic- 

olas Mordvinoff's spirited pictures add 

a crescendo of laughter. Ages ~— 
2.50 


JUDY'S 

SURPRISING DAY 
By Sally Scott. Unexpected adven- 
tures turn an ordinary day’s drive to 


Grandma's into a surprising journey. 
Illus. by Beth Krush. Ages 6-10. $2.25 


THE PAINTED 


CAVE 


By Harry Behn. In prose that has the 
quality of a legend, and in striking pic- 
tures, a well-known poet tells the mov- 
ing story of an Indian boy's courageous 
search for a true name. Ages 6 up. 
$3. 


BED-KNOB AND 


BROOMSTICK 


By Mary Norton, author of The 
Borrowers. The Magic Bed-Knob, an 
earlier favorite, is combined here with 
its adventurous sequel, Bonfires and 
Broomsticks. Illus. by Erik Blegvad. 
Ages 8-12. 3.00 


DANCERS OF 


TOMORROW 

By Naomi Capon. A realistic picture 

of a young dancer's training at the 

Royal Ballet (formerly the Sadler's 

Wells) School. Photos, and line draw- 

ings by Jillian Willett. Ages 10 up. 
$3.00 


EVERGLADES 


ADVENTURE 

By Stephen W. Meader. Toby Mor- 

gan’s growing friendship with an In- 

dian boy gives new meaning to his 

explorations in the Everglades of 1870. 

Illus. by Charles Beck, Ages 12 3B. 
2.75 


@ HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY = 


| twenty-five 





books. One might 
be made of pegboard, using dis- 
play fixtures obtainable at hard- 
ware stores. 

The library corner should have 
some kind of large bulletin board, 
or bulletin wall, bearing “inter- 
est-arousers.” For example, a 
caption, “Books Are Fun,” might 
be done in large colored cutout 
lettering, and assembled with 
children’s illustrations of stories. 
If there is space, it is desirable to 
have a table and several chairs. 
Seat cushions and chair-back cov- 
ers add a touch of color, and chil- 
dren enjoy fringing table mats. 
Indeed, the more the children can 
be drawn into the project of ar- 
ranging the library, the better. 

It is advisable to keep a num- 
ber of books in reserve so that 
fresh titles can be placed on the 
racks from time to time. 

Among the many books pub- 
lished every year, have 
much greater value for children 
than others. We owe it to our 
youngsters to be very selective 
about our purchasing of library 
books. The Children’s Catalogue 
(Wilson), in most public librar- 
ies, is an excellent source of de- 
sirable titles. In choosing books, 
too, a variety of interests should 
be provided for. And encyclo- 
pedias and reference books are 
“musts” in intermediate  class- 
rooms. Last, but not least, differ- 
ences in reading ability should be 
taken into For inde- 
pendent reading, each child 
should use books that are below 
his instructional level, that is, 
easier than those used by his 
reading group in the classroom. 

It is hard to find “trade books” 
which our younger children can 
read independently. Out of 220 


some 


account, 


recently published books for 
young children, only two were 


found to have a vocabulary on 
the 1-2 level; five were on the 2-1 
level; sixteen on the 2-2; forty on 
the 3-1: one hundred three, 3-2; 
and fifty-four, 4-1. This means 
that for much of the independ- 
ent reading below 3-2, we are 
obliged to fall back on textbooks 
or teacher-made materials. 


“Selling” Reading 


Setting up the library is only 
the first step. Means must be de- 
vised to get children to do more 
than look at the pictures in the 
hooks. Many children have to be 
“sold” on reading. These prac- 
tices have been used with success. 

1. Children can make carton 
dioramas or set up table scenes 
representing story situations, 
Fifth- and sixth-grade pupils may 
make shoe-box or carton dioram- 
as, using pipe cleaners, clay, 
cloth, sticks, papier-mache, and 
so on. (Younger children will 
need to make larger dioramas.) 
One fifth-grade pupil of Miss 
Shirley Ring of White Plains, 
New York, made a_ fascinating 
two-level shoe-box diorama. In 
the upper level, Hans Christian 
Andersen sat under a tree, telling 
stories to children, while on the 
lower, the Ugly Duckling swam 
on his pond, surrounded by the 
other ducks. (Continued on page 92) 
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AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 








Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 


<9 [Ae 
A GRADED SS 
CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher's Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22" historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 10 





colOring 


Poss 
» 








--. another new book 
from The Instructor Activity Guide Library! 


Would you like a brand-new supply of art activities — more new ideas 
than you will use in a full year of teaching? Then Kindergarten- 
Primary Art Activities is the book you want. It contains 

the greatest variety of practical and workable art activity ideas 

ever collected in one book. 


The 150 activities cover Art Skills, Bulletin Boards, Gifts, 

Group Participation, Health and Safety, Holidays and Special Weeks, 
Language Arts, Music, Nature Study, Numbers, Parties, Science, 
Seasons and Social Studies. Ready Reference Index. Clear, 

usable illustrations. Complete, concise directions. 96 pages. 

Hard cover $3.00. Paper Cover $2.25. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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HOBBY FUN BOOK 


(For elementary science ) 
A carefully chosen selection of unusual crea- 
tive or to-do projects for grade school children, 
with the emphasis on making things, or explor- 
ing and finding out the ind whys of the 
world us. Fun Air, Chemistry, 
Electricity, Water, Modeling, Painting, Indoor 


hows 


around with 


Paper and other Crafts, 
(Ages 8-14) 


Gardens, Care of Pets, 


and many other subjects 





FUN AROUND THE WORLD 


(For social studies ) 














A book about the children of the world, pre 
pared in close coordination with the United 
Nations, through the Dept. of Public Informa 
tion. Covering sixty member nations, a brief 
} story about each country tells how its children 
live, with the emphasis on how they play. With 
| each nation is also an activity based on that 
country—costumes, crafts, games, recipes, 
} playthings to make (Ages 9-14) | 
Fach book is printed on heavy bulking paper witl 
| Pon BS ae wants EE batine * ‘doves Only $1.00 each postpaid | 
THE SEAHORSE PRESS PELHAM, NEW YORK 
q Send me the books checked. I enclose $ Full money-back guarantee) ] 
HOBBY FUN ROOK FUN AROUND THE WORLD 
H FUNDAY BOOK (4-7) PUZZLE FUN BOOK (8-14) | 
Na ne 
B sseat . 
‘ City State | 


School 
Lea ew eae eee eee ee eee 


Vews Childrens Books 
og | 
FILL IN COMPLETELY 
und CLIP SEPARATELY fer You 
you want. (Copied coupons 
> eo ne 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope with any required remittance—to Coupon 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 98, 102, 104. 
General, pages 114, 116, 118, 120. 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
PTITIT IIIf 


MAIL 


TODAY 





THE GARRARD PRESS Please send me the following Copy of Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
materials Catalog Sample copy with order form for free supply) of Prof. Doich's 
pamphiet, ‘The Piay-Way to Learning” for distribution to parents 
Ins. 293 
eT  PTTTITITTTITITITTTTIT TITTLE tt Grade eees 
Sova? OF OB. cocccccvcceccccccescscecccecesocccssoesees . School . 
City Zone State 11-57 


PVT TIT I I AAAAA A ad 


CHILDRENS PRESS Please + i me your Free Correlat Guide and complete catalog 
of Childrens Press books with specific help in e hing Unit Study, sparking Remedial 
Reading and broadening Subject Areas 
Ins. 466 
POBERE 00ccccceceereeeseccerecsecesececeneesecesorccesesscooooeeecoooes Grade ....cccccces 
Soreet OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccecccccescccsseececesessssssceseseseesss No. Pupils 
City .. Zone State 11-57 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Please send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which illus 
trates and describes 3557 teaching helps 
Ins. 35 
ee) PPT TTT eT TTT TT TTTTTTTTTTTTIIT TTT Tir Grade cccceee ecce 
Street OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccececcvesssccccecseccessessceeseesessesesess No. Pupils 
CY cccccccscccoscoees Zone State 11-57 


WHEELER PUARLISHING COMPANY 
Trails Map and brochure concerning the American Adventure Series corrective read- 


Please send me your FREE colorful 17 x 22” historic 


us 
ing program, as advertised on Page 71 
Ins. 405 
MOMS cocccccesece eecccceseoes PPTTTTTITI TTT TT exe Teacher of Grade ......cccccceces ceccccce 
Street OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccsecccscssesscesseeeseeesereeseress Sehee! .ccccccccccccoccccees 
Clty c.ccccccecces WTTTTTITITITTTTTT TTT Zone .....++- State .cccccces 11-57 
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Library Corner 


(Continued from page 91) 


2. Several children might take 
part in a panel discussion about 
books. They outline the story, dis- 
cuss its merits, and then call for 
comments and questions. 

3. Tape-record your panel dis- 
cussions or informal talks on 
hooks. The tape may be played 
back to the group for evaluation, 
and then other 
classes or to P.T.A, groups, 

1. Some children will 
drawings be with 
projector. 


presented to 
make 
the 
pictures 


shown 
opaque (s 
are projected, talks may be given 
about the books represented. 

5. Having children go to other 
to interest 


classrooms as “teams” 
those children in books has been 
tried with Practice ses- 
sions should be held with their 
own group. 

6. Children can be encouraged 
to make “books of their 
own” for their classroom library. 
For example, children in the 
third-grade class of Miss Patricia 
Stout. of Rechambeau School, 
White Plains. wrote a book. en- 
titled “The Lamb Story.” 


SUCCESS, 


some 


SPRING 

Baa. Well, here I 

ery! Where are my 
supper? 

I wonder why I don't have thick wool 

like Mother's All I want is to 

up learn to walk like her. 


SUMMER 
Oh, boy, it is nice and cool up here 
mountains. I like the green 
pastures and the cool water. We can 
around, and our keep us 
from wolves. 


FALL 
from the mountains 


be back at the 


hun- 
my 


am. 
mother 


grow 


in the 
graze dogs 


sule 


We came down 
today. It Is 


ranch again. 


nice to 


WINTER 
Yesterday white stuff 
the ground near our sheds. I wonder 
what it is, and where it from. 
I'm glad I have my wool to keep me 
warm, 


some was on 


comes 


SPRING 


It's getting so warm. I heard from 
the other sheep that the sheep herders 
are going to shave this hot wool off 
soon I can't wait. 

Today is my birthday. I have had a 
wonderful year. I am now a full- 


grown lamb. 


Such “books” may be individu- 
al or cooperative efforts. In first 
grade the teacher may print chil- 
dren’s stories on oak tag. folding 
it so it will stand. A jumbo-sized 
ring-binder is an dis- 
play fixture for children’s stories. 
groups can pre- 


excellent 


7. Committee 
pare and present dramatizations 
of scenes from books. 

Such activities ap- 
peal for children than the time- 
honored written book review, 
which of course has its place, if 
not overdone and if the activity 
is kept informal. 


have more 


Stimulating Poorer Readers 


All the techniques discussed so 
far will attract the average child 
to books, and keep him reading. 
But the poorer reader tends to 
stay away (Continued on page 96, 





FOR BOYS & GIRLS 






Books 
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ELSE HOLMELUND 
MINARIK 


LITTLE BEAR. The first I Can Reap 
Book. Pictures by MAURICE SEN- 
DAK. “This is what we have all! 
been waiting for a creative story 
for beginning readers, a story that 
would reveal the magic and the fun 
of reading. LITTLE BEAR is 
magic.”—Rutu Erstep, State Su- 
pervisor of School Libraries in 
Minnesota. Ages 4-8 $2.50 

Library edition $3.25 


OVER AND OVER. Pictures by 
GARTH WILLIAMS. The story of a 
little girl who loved all the holi- 
days of the year, but was not quite 
sure which one came next. Ages 
4-6. $2.75 

Library edition $3.50 


CROCKETT JOHNSON 


HAROLD'S TRIP TO THE SKY. Pic- 
tures by the author. Harold, purple 
crayon always in hand, is off on his 


third adventure —a trip to Mars. 
Ages 4.8 $1.50 
Library edition $2.00 


KARLA KUSKIN 


JAMES AND THE RAIN. Pictures by 


the author. A merry story poem 
that is also a simple counting book 
about the rainy-day games that 
James learned from some birds and 


animals, by the author of Roar and 
Mere. Aces 34 $2.95 


Library edition 


$3.00 
ESTHER AVERILL 


JENNY GOES TO SEA. Pictures by 
Horn 


the author. The Sook says: 
“A new Jenny Linsky book is 
always a delight.” In this new story 
of Jenny, the cat, she and her 
adopted brothers travel around the 
world on a ship. Ages 5-8 $2.50 

Library edition $3.00 


NATALIE SAVAGE 
CARLSON 


THE HAPPY ORPHELINE. Pictures 
by GARTH WILLIAMS. The story of 
twenty little French orphan girls 
who are so happy in their orphan 
that their only problem 1s to 
adopted, 7 


ape 


keep from being Ages 7.- 
1] 


— 
o<2.4/9 


MARY STOLZ 


GOOD-BY MY SHADOW. The pop- 


ular author of Because of Made- 
line. Herald Tribune Frize Book, 
relates the problems of a lonely 
adolescent girl. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


JOHN GUNTHER 


With SAM and BERYL EPSTEIN 


MEET NORTH AFRICA. A Meer THE 
Wortp Book. Pictures by GRISHA, 
The first volume of an exciting new 
series in which John Gunther's best 
will be especially adapted 
for young readers. Ages 12 up 
$2.50 


JAMES DUGAN 


UNDERSEA EXPLORER: Tue Srory 
or Captain Cousteau. With a 
special message to young people by 
Captain Cousteau. Illustrated with 
photographs (many in full color) 
and diagrams, Ages 10 up. $2.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


sellers 








A SAMPLING OF 
A\ol BOOKS 


HUMPHREY 
JOHNSON 


The Perilous Journey. |!- 
lustrated by Iris Beatty 
Johnson. A story of the 
Middle Ages with the ex- 
citement of a tournament, 
imprisonment, and the 
siege of a knight's castle. 


10-12. $2.50 


GARDELL 
DANO 
CHRISTENSEN 


Chuck Woodchuck's Secret. 
Illustrated by the author. 
All the animals in Beaver 


Valley loved a secret-— 
especially when it was 
somebody else's. 

7-10 $2.25 


MICKEY KLAR 
MARKS 


The Holiday Shop. |!lus- 
trated by Dorothy Bayley 
Morse. The problem of a 
ten-year-old brat's tan- 
trums about doing her 
share of the work in a 
shop open on-holidays is 
solved with a big surprise. 


9-11 $2.50 
MARGARET 
G. OTTO 


Illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. A delightful fantasy 
of the Man in the Moon's 
visit to earth and his be- 
wildering adventures with 


the animals. 7-9. $2.50 


CORA CHENEY 


The Christmas Tree Hes- 
sian. Illustrated by Edith 
B. Price. A young Hessian 
soldier introduces the 
Christmas tree to an 
American family during a 
difficult time in the winter 


of 1776. 10 up. $2.75 


HAROLD 
COURLANDER 


Terrapin's Pot of Sense. 
Illustrated by Elton Fax. 
American Negro folk tales 


gathered from many 
sources by a well-known 
folklorist. 10 up. $3.00 


All books clothbound 


HENRY HOLT 
AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave. 
New York 17 
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a bookmark. 
lost, it 


due date. 











| am a personal card. 
























| am a book pocket. | am pasted inside the 
| cover of the book. | have the author's name 
| and book title. This makes it easy to find the 
| right book card to match me. Keep the date 
card in me so it doesn't get lost. 


Reading Teacher and Librarian, 


two weeks in advance. 
take me out of 
the pocket to use for 
If 
makes 
work to find the book's 


| have your name on me. 
The number at my top shows what room you are 
in. | am good until the end of the school year. 
| keep track of how many books you have out a | 
and when each is due. Watch me carefully and ey 
you won't have to pay a fine on overdue books. 





m 


iden Macon 
ard Weis 


Island, t 
s by Le 





Brown, neve varet Wise 





I. Islan‘s, II. Weisgard, Leonard, illus, 


III, Title, 





ld (Geeut) wit! 


vard, Doubleday, 196. 








DORA FOGARTY WALKER 


Seth G. Haley 


School, West Haven, Connecticut 


The seventh grade wanted to explain to others 





fs 

| eta ie neal how we run our school library. They developed 

ag rig! with each pupil representing a library 
~ aid. The characters’ speeches then became the 
| ie text of a library manual to which everyone 
(| OS to we could refer when questions arose. 
| ‘ 
* W967 
| 

nigga . ie ~~ otin | am a date card. The 
latest date stamped. last date tells when 

‘ia sa Pe on anak aa your book is due. g 

04 83 UE preo 6 20x eset Usually the date is wo 10 


fail Novak 
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A. SOO8s TAR Em Om Tee Came 








| am a book card. On my first line is my au- 
thor's name. 
You write your name under the borrower col- 
umn and your room number next to it. 
date my book is due is stamped and | am put 
in the charge box until you return the book. 


On my second line is my title. 


The 





| am the main catalog card, 


wrote it. 

called ‘‘tracings."' They tell all 
cards that were made about 
book. If the book is worn out, 


cards are taken from the card cata- 
log so borrowers won't look for it. 


some- 
times called the author card. Use me 
to find a book when you know who 
The words at my foot are 





| am a title card. | am a copy 
of the main card, with the title 
added above the author's name. 
Since the first word of the title 
starts with a different letter 
than the author's name, | be- 
long in a different place in the 
drawers of the catalog. | help 
you find a book when all you 
know about it is the title. 


Continued on page G4 
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-NEW DOUBLEDAY 
BOOKS FOR 


img inf 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
w/ 


FAVORITE POEMS 
OLD AND NEW 


Selected by Helen Ferris; illustrated 
by Leonard Weisgard. A famous chil- 
dren's book editor and a prize-win- 
ning artist have created an outstand- 
ing collection from great poets of the 
past and present. 640 pages, over 700 
poems, a handsome gift volume the 
whole family will enjoy. $4.75 


PRAYING MANTIS 


Harriet Huntington. All about the in- 
triguing creature that's more like a 
pet than an insect in the simple text 
and wonderful photographs that char- 
acterize the author's “Let's Go” 

books. Ages 6 to 9. $2.00 


RUSTY'S SPACE snip £ 


Evelyn Sibley Lampman; illustrated 
by Bernard Krigste'n. Rusty and 
Susan had fun building their space 


ship, and even more fun when they 
found a flying saucer and a messen- 
ger from another planet. Ages 8 to 

2 $2.95 


“-- 


WHO EVER HEARD or “ 


KANGAROO EGGS? 


Sam Vaughan; illustrated in color by 
Leonard Weisgard. A happy combi- 
nation of nonsense and fun is this 
zany picture-story about a little girl 
who wins a real, live kangaroo in a 
nationwide contest. Ages 4 to 8 

$2.75 


~/ 


SMUGGLERS OF 
SANDY BAY 


Ruth L. Holberg; illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. During the British blockade 
of New England in 1812, red-headed 
Cindy discovers a secret tunnel in her 
own house. A lively adventure! Ages 
8 to 12 $2.75 


KAROLEENA 


Written and illustrated in color by 
Charlotte Steiner. The enchanting 
tale of an unintentionally mischie- 
vous girl and her escapades from 
mud-bathing to meeting a hat-eating 
goat. Ages 4 to 9 $2.75 


SWORD OF THE 
WINDS 


Nancy Faulkner; illustrated by C. 
Walter Hodges. How Davey, a 
Cornish shepherd boy, finds King 
Arthur's sword and helps save Eng- 
land from the Artaada with the help 
of Merlin the magician. Ages 8 to 12 

$2.95 


THE GOLDEN DOORS 


Edward Fenton; illustrated by Gioia 
Fiammenghi. A guitar-playing vaga- 
bond helps Wayne and Alida dis- 
cover the beauty of Italy and find 
adventure involving a stolen Old 
Master. Ages 10 to 14 $2.95 


At cll booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY 
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—MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS—= 


BROTHER 
AGAINST BROTHER 


STORIES OF THE WAR 
BETWEEN THE STATES 


PHYLLIS R. FENNER 


This fine collection lays special emphasis 
on “the real heroes... the little fellows like 
you and me Phyllis 

Fennef maintains the 

cx llence of het 

preyious C yllec- 

t ) Virginia 

Kirkus. @llu by 

William R. Lohse. 

Aves 12-16. $3.00 


SHADOWS 


LARRY KETTELKAMP 


One half of this enter- 
| taining book tells how 


2 
> to have fun with shad- 


e ows and the other half | 


explains their scientific 
uses. /ilus. by the author. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


PLAY WITH SEEDS 
MILLICENT E, SELSAM 
Absorbing experiments add to > 
the value of this simple, scien- pe A 
tifically accurate story of seeds “4 

and their enormous impor- f, 
tance in our lives. /llus. by 

Helen Ludwig. Ages 10-14. ey 
$2.50 


MOLES AND SHREWS 


CHARLES L. RIPPER 


The usefulness of these 
commonly undervalued 
little animals is explained 
in this clearly written 
book. /llus. by the au- 
thor. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


LUNA THE story OF AMOTH 


ROBERT M. McCLUNG 


One of the most beautiful 
creatures in all nature is 
the subject of this excep- 
tionally interesting and 
handsome book. /llus. by 
the author. Ages 6-10. 
$2.50 


Ve 


ROCKETS, MISSILES, 
AND MOONS 


CHARLES COOMBS 


We aye Lipraey Help ey 


yntinued from page 93) 





IS LANTS 
Brown, margaret Vise 
Little Island, by Ge Iden MacDonald (pseud) with 
illustrations by Leonard Welegard. Dowblé@iay, 1946. 
uk p. illus, 











| am a subject card. My 
first line tells what the 
book is about. When you 
want to find material about 
a certain subject, you look 


the catalog to see if 


there is a card with that 
word. The subject is al- 
ways written in capital let- 
ters. 





Little 


| am an illustrator card {llustrations | 
bu pe. 12 


| am made only when some 
one important and well- 
known draws the pictures 
n the book. Sornetimes, as 
n this book, the pictures 
are a very important part 
of the book. These won a 
prize. 





Weisrard, Leonard illus, 
Rrow, Margaret Fise 


4, by Colden tacD 
Leorard Weiscard, 


maid Goevi) wits 
Doul 19 
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in all new books 








| am the accession book. 
Every time a book is added 
to the library, it receives a 
number in me, and is listed 


together with all its | 
important facts. | am | 


a record of the whole 
library collection 


| am the library bookplate. | am pasted 
inside the front cover 
the library, with the name of the person 
who gave the book written on me. Each 
year thousands of me are printed to put 


of each book in 


We are the things to use 








CHALLENGE BOOKS 


for young readers 


“In these days of widening communica- 
tions, children are becoming better ac- 
quainted with peoples of different lands 
This new series of books, describing how 
several peoples have met the challenge of 
their different environments, furthers that 
acquaintanceship.”—-N. Y. Times Book Re- 
vieu 


VALIANT SCOTS 
People of the Highlands Today 
By PATRICIA LAUBER 


SKYSCRAPER ISLAND 
How Ships Built New York 
By STURGES F. CARY 


MOUNTAINS IN THE SEA 
Japan's Crowded Islands 
By KATHRYN GALLANT 


JUNGLE OIL 
The Search for Venezuela's Hidden Treasure 


By MYRICK and BARBARA LAND 
COBRAS, COWS AND COURAGE 


Farm Life in North India 
By JEAN BOTHWELL 


BATTLE AGAINST THE SEA 
How the Dutch Made Holland 
By PATRICIA LAUBER 


HIGHWAY TO ADVENTURE 
The River Rhone of France 
By PATRICIA LAUBER 


PEOPLE OF THE SNOW 
Eskimos of Arctic Canada 


By WANDA TOLBOOM 


Each book illustrated with maps, charts 
and photographs. Ages 10-15. 


5144 x 8% $2.50 each 


COWARD - McCANN 


210 Madison Ave., New York 16 








Parents, teachers 
physicians recommend 
these famous books by 

FRANK HOWARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D. 


For Teen-Agers Only 














in mending books. Care- 
ful mending extends the 
life of many books. Learn 
how to use us. 


| am a library poster. My job is to 
encourage people to read, and to tell 
them how much fun it is. You will 
find me on the bulletin board in your 
room or in the hall. Sometimes | tell 
you about new books that | am sure 
you will want to read. 


Constructive help on the problem 
of teen-age marriages. “A book 
parents can safely put in the hands 
of their own children faced with 
mounting teen-age problems, for 
it is sane, wholesome and frank. 
Heartily recommended.” 

—Christianity Today 95 


For Girls Only 


Clear, frank talks with adolescent 
girls on the physical and emotional 
aspects of womanhood. “Highly 
recommended.” 

—Pastoral Psychology $2.95 


For Boys Only 





Clear, frank wholesome answers 
to the adolescent boy’s questions 
about the mysteries of manhood. 
“Heartily recommended.” 
—A.M.A. Journal $2.95 
These are 
TUPPER & LOVE Books 
At all bookstores 


A timely survey of developments 
in the field of rockets, missiles, and ites 
earth-circling satellites. JIlus. with | Bin yo ' po Ps y a 
_ ‘ na - > > G. v y 

ane 79 photographs. Ages 12 up. $3.75 ede ene thane wild @ doles 


YOUR FOODAND YOU of pictures and other material 


to remind you of the books 
HERBERT S, ZIM 
In this survey Dr. Zim ex- : 


« March 


‘| — || DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
= 55 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 3 




















on that subject. 
plains why we eat, what 
food is composed of, how 
we digest it and how we can 
get the most good from it. 
illus. by Gustav Schrotter, 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 
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An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
wandering’ time of your pupils by using 
shelves are books that have been INSTRUCTOR poster and  bulletin-board 
; materials. Write for free Catalog of 
returned to the library. The cards Teaching Aids. You'll find ideas to enliven 
have been put in them and now many & elassroom subject. 
they are ready to be put in their F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y 
places on the shelves. 


CD 


All Morrow Junior Books 
are bound in cloth, 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY | 


425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


| am the library book truck. On my 
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“The 


CHILD’S 
WORLD 


Not an encyclopedia, yet in 
many ways it is much more! 


For pupils not yet ready 

to use an encyclopedia, 
here’s ideal reference 
material, and so interesting 
that it's also important for 
recreational reading .. . 
for browsing .. . or just 
pure entertainment. 


Resource material in science, 
social studies and literature, 


by distinguished specialists. 


Generously and beautifully 
it fills a 
basic need of the individual 


illustrated ... 


classroom teacher. 


Supervisors stress its use 
as a source of material 
particularly valuable for 
remedial reading. The easy 
vocabulary level . . . the 
large clear type on high 
quality paper, make it ideal 


for the slow reader. 












For the good reader and > 
. : . SS ee 
the advanced pupil, there is Dongs) te 
I ‘aig me : 
an abundanc e of the } : ne STORIES OF CHILDHOOD ; 
right type of “ey | y, 
Supplementary material | / é 








SENT ON APPROVAL 


\ om’ Fy THE 
6) “— — : . 
} | hs CHILD'S _ 
aeeeeeeeeeee — SH Te to Teachers, Principals and Superintendents 
APPROVAL REQUEST — yj \ complete six-volume set of the 1957 printing will be sent 
Mr. Harvey J. Reardon Dept. 117 for scia 30 day inspection. . . : 


The CHILD’S WORLD Inc. 


308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Illinois 32 page teacher's Cross Reference Index included. 


6 copies with each set for schools 


for THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 


CHECK ONE 

School Request: Please send Old APPROVAL a complete 
—— set of The CHILD'S WORLD. After 30 days we shall 
return it or send a confirming order and advise the date 


desirable for billing at school delivered price of $38.45, 


7 Teacher Request: Please send ON APPROVAL © complete @ High interest level... low in vocabulary difhculty 
set of The CHILD'S WORLD. After 30 days I shall 
return it or pay $40.45 at $3 or more a month, or 


$38.45 in 45 days 


Science, social studies, literature @ For slow readers and good readers alike 


* Provides tor the great Variety of interests found in the average classroom 


NAME “Meets the needs of the upper “Exclusively for the younger child 
primary child... and for the slow ».. Saving much of a busy teach- 
reader . . . invaluable both as a er’s time. And, because listings 

ates a story and reference book toe a follow the interests ot children, 
‘must’ in a school library.” the books are doubly worth- 

ADDRESS Grade Teacher Magazine, while.” 

November 1955, ciiaiiee: Dintiaiaien ii 
Grace Dondero’s Review Review, Page II 
er ieenisticintttnicensttanienieiiidinte STATE 





The CHILD’S WORLD . 
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you to read by vourself.”’ 


. Class discussions might develop thre books vou read. the more right for 

Library Corner omewhat a= follows ideas vou ll understand. New words \s a follow-up the teacher might 
Would a boy or girl move ahead ive found im hooks too. so as you av. “The dav before vesterday we 
nt | he alwavs tried hbook- read vou ll gain more knowledge of planned to do some reading by our- 
that are too hard for him? What words Ideas and word- help you -celyes Hlow many bovs and girls 
thout books that are too easy with your school studies (an you found time to do it? Would some 
from books. and therefore a special LT here mother thing we need ee how this might be? like to tell the rest of the children 

children “lace up to think about in connection with “Yesterday we were talking about thout the books thev read?” 


prot lean. Phe lyoan 


to ther actual readin iboalit et readin Poopl are different from 

tine them to understand that much wh other in their abilitvw to learn ine 
independent readin it their abality to read Just as some can learn hook 
lewel wall) brin het iniprovement piu kl to dive. or hit a baseball. on 

med then following through closely ricle t brevele ~cornne people ean have 
on them independent reading help earn to read very quickly ace 

to remeds the situation Some of One of the very best wavs to im- heme 
this can be done in class discussions wove vour skill in reading is to do i= 
much must be done inp individual reat deal of reading by vourself harder 
counselin cession You see. books are full of ideas. and to 
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SAFETY 
ACTIVITIES 


{ 25° 
SPIN and MARTY 


t Iriy R |] 


25° 
JIMMY DODD 


Mouseketeers 


Wonderful fun with J 


P 25° 


DISNEY CARTOON 


Adventures 
ck-full of 
‘ 1) ) 
| ) b Ni b | 
| ( } 
tuna \ 


1957 


re wling bey oUures« 
that each person has to 
that is 
too easy 
eraded 


ording 





Ives We were sav- So much tor class discussion of 


subject Thi poor re vler needs 


“Billy. 


have a thre 


neither too hard nor individual encouragement 
but just right for him | may | see vou a moment?’ Did vou 
all our library books ct around to reading anv of that 
to their diffieultv. | num- book on snakes that vou took ves- 
them 7-12 The sevens are terdav’ Half wav through? Fine! 
fourth-graders. the ¢ iehts SUP prose vou finish it today. and 
and so on. If vou want me we ll plan for you to tell the class 


thout it tomorrow 


resta book that would bye 


Houdye Christmas 


WALT DISNEY 
Read « Do 


Magic Slate Books 





Strathmore's NEW 1957 Selection of big-value evifts 


' 
CO-ClASs 18 OUTST ind ng: Every one a winner Very one 


chosen tor tun-popularity ... ~and solid. worth 


' ' 
while educ ional qualities, 


Order now ( 
I tt « o | 


| ¥ { 1 
READ ( ! the ¢ t Sr iz ‘ \ 


Ll) I 


t ( } 1) | 
i i 


WRITE - DRAW So! f 
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ACTIVITIES Each book p 


SEE OTHER PAGE TO RIGHT for other kinds of exciti © gifest 
The Christmas Story 
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volume with a MAGIC SLATE 1 t \ ; 
] \ 
P tb ‘ 
si if 
n , 
an rhe on 
d l \l Siat 
make I he ( tma Story 
25° 








The poor reader can “take” a 
frank discussion of his weakness if a 


ture. Keeping up home circulation 
of books is extremely important. In 


Alfred A. 
New 


Directory of 


Knopf, 
York 22, N.Y 


. a ; ; . . Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Bostor 
proper individual approach is made. intermediate grades, children them- Book Publishers ae own & Co 
If we build up children s self-esteem selves can take care of the routine (See pages 84-85 Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Cl 
and sense of being accepted by aspects of checking books in and out. cago 16, Ill 
pointing out the things they can do Miss Doris Morse, of White American Book Co. 55 Fifth Ave. New MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 330 W. 42n 
26 thew on aoe a mS | » e Plai Sestiun York 3, N.Y. St., New York 36 Y 
well, they can face the fact that they ains, has evolved a very effective Ciitieses Pom, Ine, dodeen B06. & wa 
7 e . . > . . ¥ . *S8, Pes ackson > Se. « iz ‘ Co. . } urt 
have weaknesses in certain skills. plan of circulating books among her Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. renege, Png pee ey 4 ene 
-_ acher « ‘ > eure P a wat eres = =~ sites - Mel's 2 : _ d » 4 rk 16, 
Phe teacher should make sure that first graders. Each youngster goe: Coward-Me( ana, lnc. 210 Madison Ave., geote Foresman & Co. 433 E. Erie St 
she and the class help the morale of | home Fridays with two books—one — ‘* Yerk 16, N.Y. Chicago 11, Il 
children who have small sense of for Mommy to read to him, another "New Yok 16 NY. 132 Fourth Ave. Charles Scribner's Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
heir ah andl o fool a Sees Aes \ M stata racine tea Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
their own worth, and a feeling of | for him to read to Mommy. By Mon- 04, pay Co. Inc. 62 W ‘Sth St.. New 
failure. Whatever they can do day nearly everyone has read his York 36, N.Y oO . ia os | NY Pa Prge ne ee ee 
3 : » ; . > or 3 
should be brought to the notice of book and heard Mommy s story. Ginn & Co,., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., Bos W , p Witl Bld 
the group. At once he begins to have Let's make that classroom library — ee Philadelphia Pa ns asin 
importance rs ¢ eelf . : . — tter academic Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison ; 
nportance to others and to himself. contribute tow ard be iter a ademit Ave, New York 17 NY. Albert Whitman & Co. 560 W. Lake St 
Providing in-school reading op- success, and a richer life for our ay eae , > Chicago 6, Il. 
: - . é - ° Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
portunities is only part of the pic- boys and girls! Mass Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill 
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COLOR 
CHART 


Color-N-Frame 
PICTURES 


Grades K thru 4 


3 pictures and 


3 frames on good qual 


Bag, 


handsome 


ity fibreboard in sealed Poly 
ll sg A 


Christmas gift. 


large and 








outline are 














ture frame 








In- 


Packs are shipped assorted. 
MOTHER GOOSE, WESTERN, 


Gift 
clude 
TRAVEL and ANIMALS... 


3 pictures, 
3 frames 


sets of 3. 


- » « Order Today — 





COLORING. The three 6” pictures in 


colored with 
water colors. Child follows color guide 


pictures or creates own color scheme. 


FRAMING. Attractive 
folds easily 
(simulated Maple Grain). Each frame 
has Ww all hanger on the bac k. 


Complete individual Gift Set, 
only 
Less discount 





Strathmore Silhouettes 


Grades K thru 3 and Exceptionals 


Color fun for anyone! Unique Poly Bag 
Gift Pack of Two extra large silhouette pictures, each on 


intriguing. 
heavy self-framed board, 9 x 12. 

Popular subjects like Ball Player, Scarecrow, Clowns, Cow 
boy, Indian, Mexican and Jockey are white, against deep 
black background. Large Palette with TWELv1 
color tabs and a fine brush so child can select creatively 


generous 


desired for various white areas (no guiding 


numbers... the child is on “his own’’). 
any “over-run” of the transparent colors is invisible on the 


the colors 


Coloring is easy, 


blac k, but they are brilliant and attractive over the Ww hite. 
Ideal gift for younger children and slow learners. Easy, but 
satisfying accomplishment. The two fine pictures are self 
framed or “matted” and suitable for instant hanging. 


Strathmore's NEW magic slate... 


... the SCOTCH RITER! 


Grades K thru 8 


A brand new HEAVY BOARD type of Slate with a bright Scot 


Plaid top. Adds new zest and sparkle to the age old fun 
your own Magic Slate to draw and write. Millions of 


youngsters have already draw n wifhoul a pe Ne il and ERASED Wifhoul 


an eraser “by Magic” 


practice, and for notes and higuring. 


The new Scotch Riter concentrates its value in the “working parts” 


x 10 drawing surface, better quality films, hea 


Big 7 


under-board and extra heavy backing ... a truly 


intrigue and delight your youngsters tor hours on end. W rite with 
ANY blunt pointed object. Your children will love you for remem 


bering them with a SCOTCH RITER, 


Only 25¢ each, 


Quantity 
of Jiminy Cricket SAFETY 


of SPIN & MARTY 

of JIMMY DODD Mouseketeers 

of DISNEY Cartoon Adventures 
Total No. of Gifts 


crayons or 


be veled 


into 


pic 
posi tion 


| to 6 doz. 
$2.40 per doz 


6 to 
$2.25 per doz 


25¢ 


Name 
School 
Address 


City 


THE INSTRUC 


. using their slate for fun drawings, writing 


de luxe S| ite 


TOR, 


Complete set only 


25c 


less discount 


1 
ot having 


now olde I 


j 


black 


Vier 


to 


ess discount 


DEPT. 2117 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


$2.10 per doz 


Vovember 


1957 


Inc., 


Enc 


Madison Ave 





The STRATHMORE Co. 


losed $ 


Please send POSTPAID: 
Quantity 

at 25¢ of Christmas Story at 25¢ 

at 25¢ of Color-N-Frame Sets at 25¢ 

at 25¢ of Silhouette Set at 25¢ 

at 25¢ of Scotch Riter at 25¢ 

Dozen price earned $ per doz 

SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 

12 doz. | gross to 5 gross 5 gross or more 


$1.95 per doz. 





Mews of Childrens Books Books that | sa cemeailiiaiitil 


a take us to 
MAIL oe cea te ou tone for You . | gor 
—— | Foreign Places | BOYS AND GIRLS 


te ‘ 
you want. (Copied coupons | 
end | 
required remittance—to Coupon 
| 
| 


T ODAY are not acceptable.) 5 
} q 


in one envelope—wit! 











Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Meganine, Dansville, N.Y. (¢ ontinued from pag 8] (¥ 
PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION | (4s 
Coupons: Children’s Books, pages 92, 98, 102, 104. will take you into family Christ- air 
General, pages 112, 114, 116, 118, 120. mas experiencs in Ireland, the r | 
POSSESSES TEESE OSES EEEEE SESE EEESSEESEEEESEEEEEEESESEEEESEEESEEEEEEEESESES Netherlands. France. Norw ay. a Al 


Pleas end me a < fy ustrated descr . 
ie cotaion > a ae ~ ae = — nee Sweden, and Switzerland. 
Ins. 348 Ruth Sawyer can introduce us 
in DING DONG BELL 


— to many Christmas customs 


Neme . 
This Way to Christmas or tell a By Berta and Elmer Hader 
treet or ROD story for each of the twelve days A stray a ant & 

Cl The | Ch A stray pussy cat finds a way to re- 
cine — State 99.87 o , ayo: pe in l¢ per: | iist- ward the kind people who give him 
SOOO EOEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEESEEEEEEEESEEESEEESESEEEEEEEEEEESEEESESEEEESESESESEEEEE mas. na many of —= “ rere ad a home. Colorful pictures on every 

the story of the Christ child's page. Library Cloth $3.00 


& Eee ie Gt inca tak Ute an ee eee 8 birth in the Bible itself or in such 
eaut | s as The t 
un — —— = oo | Cee eee 


Christmas, One Little Baby, Once 


Ne . . - . . 
in Royal David's City, and The By Tom Hamil 
sisiaeh ‘ae tind Christ Child. Striking, richly colored pictures tell 
= ad a Lands and countries the story of this lovable little monk 
ty cone state vs Fathers, mothers, and children and his many friends. 
POCO E EEE EEEEEEEEEEE SEE EESEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EES EESESESEESESEEED Mories, poems, and songs Library Cloth $3.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Piease send me «4 py of your 1957-58 FREE Graded list = ne eT ee 
' BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE (ELEMENTARY R. HS , BOOKS FOR HIGH days 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES . THE GIFT 
Ins. 494 We str ing the m together like B H 
N — beads in a beautiful chain link- y preven S. Hull 
ame Q : . 
ing us all together in our ex- A lovely Christmas story, warmly 
treet R.D Sch citing world of yesterday, today. told and beautifully illustrated in 
: = and tomorrow. color, about the tiny creche made by 
ty Zone State 11-5 Peter the woodcarver. $2.00 
SESS SSSSSSSSSEESSSESES ESSE ESESEEESESESESEESESEEEEEEEESSEEEESESEEESEESESEEEEE Beoks Mentioned 
c RLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, D P k = Cae Ave MELVIN 
HARL IBN , Dept. A ease send us your catalogue of library books 
entitled BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS Alessios, Alison J.: The Singing Shoe- 
Pe be THE MOOSE CHILD 
Name Grade —— I. and Boyd, W. C.: Races and | By Louis Slobodkin 
eop e&. 
RD b Benary Isbert. Margot Castle on the A moose child Bo 8 north to find a 
Berder playmate and finds adventure as 
, Fone State 1 we Mr. Slobodkin’s i itable jl- 
y 2 State 1-57 i Ee ik \ we Mi > ikin’s inimitable jl 
SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSSESHSSSESSSESSESSSSSSSSESSSSESESESSSESESESE HSS C CHEESES ESCEEESCEES ( ourage ‘ustrations fill ented te 
Moi? Library Cloth $3.25 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE (Division of McGraw-Hill Company). Please send me a copy of Bro, Margueritte H Su Mei's Golden 
you ustrated catalog of yoks for Young People Y ear. 
ins. 474 | Buck, Pearl S.: The Man Who Changed EVA VISITS NORIKO-SAN 
China: The Story of Sun Yat-sen. 
Neme Grode By Anna Riwkin-Brick 
oe Mary and Conrad: The Apple and y . , ba 
Street RI No. Pupils the Arrou A sequence of superb photographs 
, j ; Davis, Fanny: Getting to Know Tur- tells of a visit to the home of a little 
ty one state 11-8 hey Japanese girl. Library Cloth $2.50 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSESSSSESSESSSSESSESSESESESESSSSSSESHESSESESSSSESSSSSH SECC SESE ESE De An ¥¢ li M irguerite Door in the 
HARPER & BROTHERS Please send me a copy f the Harper catalog of Books for Wall 
Boys and Girls AFRAID TO RIDE 
' 224 Evans, Eva Knox {ll About Us; Why 
Ma - u e Live W he re He Live By S. Ww. Anderson 
Neme Grade 
Fosdick, Harry I Vartin Luther. Drawings by the author. A girl and 
reet or R.D No. Pupils Foster, Genevieve fbraham Lincoln: S thor ugh-bred horse develop con- 
Georze Washington fidence in each other and regain lost 
peri - exe state “ ’ courage together. Ages 8-12 $2.75 
SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSESESSSSSE SSCS SS SE SESE SEESESEEEEE CGidal, Sonia and Tim Vy J illage im ‘ < re 


fustria: My JVillage in India: My 
Village in Ireland: My Village in 


———| | Yugoslavia. KATIE KITTENHEART 


-_ 
1. 
"a Graham, Alberta P.: Lafayette, Friend By Miriam E. Mason 
7 of America 
Devervoay Illustrated by Charles Geer. A 


— - Groseclose, Elgin: Scimitar of Saladin. : 
Ie MAS ink ; site ee rs sturdy, self-reliant little girl of 
O)iIlIui NW) Gunther, John: Alexander the Great. nine just can’t help being tender- 
FOR CHILDREN Hahn, Emily: First Book of India. hearted too. Ages 6-10 $2.50 


Johnson, Humphrey: Perilous Journey. 


S&S EVERYDAY GAMES Judson, Clara Ingram: Abraham | A LIKELY STORY 


( Lincoln Friend of the People; By Mary _—s 


\. 3 FOR CHILDREN is primarily a Poa Pinan hati bacorgs- MH Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. A 


> , > 
of the People. well-known Irish writer has created 











well-illustrated reference book containing complete information and 





. » Kawaguchi, Sanae: aro’s Festive Jay. s enchs x children’s t 1K 
easy-to-follow directions for more than 300 games. For ready ENE NS TUE FR Ey | ie enee oie ae. baaan sq ae 
Kenworthy, Leonard: Brasil. about the boy Packy and his mother. 
or i th - alphabeticall Ages 8-12 $2.50 
reference, the games are indexed three ways - alphabetically, Social tite MLneee pik ge ) 
by grades, and by type of game. Three introductory chapters tures of Nils. 
Lauber, Patricia Battle Against the | 


provide background material. Included are Dramatic Games and Story mag edge sec ew ag ge oe Bw 
eu, ou le uicn ade otiand : 


Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; Relays, Stunts, Valiant Scots. The Ma Me 


and Pyramids; Ball Games; Athletic Games; Classroom Games and Leighton, Margaret: True Book about 


—P P Florence Nightingale. 
Party Games. Hard cover binding. Each book $3.25. Order from: Rien Ascites Prat Gate Aven 


Lines, Kathleen: Once in Royal David's 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. City. | 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y, 
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Lisitzky, Genevieve: Four Ways of 
Being Human. 

Louden, George and Claire: Rain in 

the Winds. 


MacAlvay, Nora: 
MeFall, 
ica, 
McNeer, May, and Ward, Lynd: 

Mexican Story. 


WINSTON Adventure Books 


for your school library 


Edited by Cecile Matschat and Carl Carmer 
for ages 10 and up 


Cathie Stuart. 


Christie: Our Country Amer- 


The 


Malkne, aie Sims: True 7 eas This historical series for young people tells events not usually cov- 

aaa re ered in history books in a fresh and exciting form that holds the read- 
” " “i ci ,; oe en ers’ interest from beginning to end. Each WINSTON ADVENTURE 
Ma ern, yidadys: Mepine >. 


BOOK is colorfully illustrated by outstanding contemporary artists. 
"Dramatic and full of suspense ... . We feel the series definitely 
may awaken interest in history in the hearts of our youngsters .. . 


and that the price, considering the excellent format and good 
writing, is low.’ JUNIOR REVIEWERS 


BOY FOR A MAN'S JOB, A * by Nina Brown Baker 


Masani, S.: Gandhi's Story. 


Meadowcroft, Enid LaMonte: 
Crazy Horse. 


Mears, Helen: 


Story of 


First Book of Japan. 





Tatum family stories 


BY RUTH AND 
LATROBE 
CARROLL 


More and more children are 





Paton, Alan: Land and People of The teendien of G2. Leste % 
a Sane ‘ BOY HEROES OF CHAPULTEPEC by Marie Cristina Chambers 

Peare, Catherine O.: Jules Verne: His A chery 66 Ge Hacieen War 
Life. 


Petersham, Maud and Miska: The 


Christ Child. 
Potter, Jeffrey: 
Pyne, Mable: 

U.S.A. 
Riesenberg, Felix: Balboa: Swordsman 

and Conquistador. 

Riwkin-Brick, 

Norkio-San. 


Elephant Bridge. 
Little Geography of the 


Anna: Eva Visits 
Sawyer, Ruth: This Way to Christmas; 


The Long Christmas. 
Seredy, Kate: The Good Master. 
Seymour, Alta: Top o° Christmas Morn- 
ing; Kaatje and the Christmas Com- 
pass; Christmas Donkey; Arne and 
the Christmas Star; Christmas Stove; 





BRAVE VENTURE * by Ada Claire Darby 


The first Thanksgiving 


CAMEL EXPRESS “ by Olive Burt 


A story of the Jeff vis experiment 


CONTINENT FOR SALE ° by Arthur Groom 


A story of the Louisiana Purchase 


COURAGE TO COMMAND by Zillah K. MacDonald 


The capture of Louisbourg 


DRUMMER OF VINCENNES “| by George Armor Sentman 


A story of the George Rogers Ciark expedition. 


ESCAPE BY NIGHT * by Helen Wells 


A story of the underground railway. 


GREAT PINE'S SON, THE ‘ by Margaret Widdemer 


A story of the Pontiac Wa-. 


ISLAND FORTRESS | by Roe Richmond 


The story of Francis Marion. 


LADD OF THE BIG SWAMP ! by Cecile Hulse Matschat 


coming to love the Tatum Erik’s Christmas Camera. | A story of the Okefenokee Settiement. 
| 
family, particularly Beanie Shaffer, Robert: ’ Lost Ones. LAST VOYAGES OF THE MAYFLOWER ! by Kenneth Allsop 
y» d The last trips of the gallant ship. 


and his dog Tough Enough. 
The stories are full of excite 
ment and fun and warm 
family relationships. And the 
soft duotone illustrations pre- 
sent authentic details of the 
Carolina region, where each of 


the stories is set. 


TOUGH ENOUGH’S 


Spyri, Johanna: Heidi. 

Steele, William O.: 
Boone. 

Thomas, Joan Gale: One Little Baby. 


Story of Daniel 


First Christmas. 
Unnerstad, Edith: Little O. 


White, Anne Terry: Will Shakespeare 
and the Globe Theater. 


Trent, Robbie: 


HUNNOUUUOUNONONANNUOAUUUUUOUUEOENONAOUGQOUUOOUNOLENOEOOUOOUUOOEDOEASOOOUOU OOOO AAAAATA TH 


News about a 





LAWLESS LAND, THE ‘ by Mark Boesch 


A story of the Vigilantes. 


LITTLE GIANT OF THE NORTH | by Alida Malkus 


The boy who won a fur empire. 


LITTLE WOLF SLAYER * by Donald E. Cooke 


A story of Philadelphia's first Quakers. 


LOST COLONY ° by Jean Bothwell 


The mystery of Roanoke Island. 


LOST LAKES, THE ‘ by Catherine Owens Peare 


A story of the Texas Rangers. 


MARYLAND ADVENTURE by J. C. Long 


The barttie of the Severn 


MOSQUITOES IN THE BIG DITCH ‘ by Roger Burlingame 


Digging the Panama Canal 


PONY PIRATE FLAG FOR MONTEREY, A by Lester del Rey 
: The sack of Monterey. 
Beanie and Tough Enough Poster POWDER KEG + by Donald E. Cooke 
A story of the Bermuda Gunpowder Mystery 


care for a wounded wild pony 
until it is well enough to join 


in the family fun. 


TOUGH ENOUGH’S 


Contest 


Do your pupils take good care of 
books? An elementary school poster 


PRINCE IN BUCKSKIN ‘ by Margaret Widdemer 


Joseph Brant at Lake George. 


RADAR COMMANDOS “| by Bernard Glemser 


A story of World War Ii. 


REBEL RAIDERS ‘ by Robert Ashley 
t. 


The story of the Albans Raid. 


REBELLION AT QUAKER HILL “! by Carl Carmer 


TRIP contest, designed to promote the A story of the first Rent War. 
The Tatums have exciting conservation of books and to pro- RIVER OF THE west im by Armstrong Sperry 
. . e story o e Boston en. 
good times as they travel vide an awareness among children SHAMROCK CARGO we a 


from the Smoky Mountains to 
the Coastal Plains. 


TOUGH ENOUGH 


Beanie and his sister discover 


the marvels of a mountain 
spring as they wander through 


a valley in the Great Smokies. 


BEANIE 
Beanie and Tough 


meet a big black bear in the 


Enough 


Smoky Mountains. 


Illustrated by RUTH CARROLL 


Ages 7-11 @ Each $2.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 
114 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11 





that books are valuable, has been 
inaugurated by the New Method 
Book Bindery. The contest is open 
to any child in the United States in 
grades one through six, and to an 
school: public, private, or vasislal 

The five judges for the contest 
are well-known educators and |i- 
brarians: Harve Stein, Rhode Island 
School of Design, illustrator of over 
70 books for children; Mary C. 
Austin, Harvard Graduate School 
of Education; Priscilla Peckham, 
Public Schools, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts; Virginia Haviland, librar- 
ian, author, and professional re- 
viewer of children's books; Alice B. 
Howard, Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Education 

The contest ends December 10. 
For further information, write to 
New Method Book Bindery, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


UUNLLUUUUUAUUUCUGAUAUUEAUAUUEAATA OETA AU AAEA AAA 





The Irish Potato Famine. 


SINGING WIRE, THE by Mark Miller 


The story of the Telegraph. 


SOLDIER FOR THE KING by J. C. Long 


A story of Amherst in America. 


STOLEN TRAIN, THE * by Robert Ashley 


The Andrews Raiders 


TO THE SHORES OF TRIPOLI ' by Berta N. Briggs 


A story of the United States Marines 


WAGONS TO THE WILDERNESS * by Samuel Hopkins 


The story of Westward Expansion. 


WAR OF THE MAYAN KING ° by Rupert Hughes 
A story of Yucatan. 
Only $1.75 each 





A Entered in the Booblist of the American Library Association 
H Listed in H. W. Wilson's Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
L Listed in the Library Journal 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Box 265, Marlboro, Mass., Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla., 











190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, California 


5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, Ill., 707 Browder Street, Dallas |, Texas, 
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someone brought up the question, 
“Are the books always in the book- 
cases in libraries?” 

“We have a library table at home. 
and the books Mother and Father 
are reading are on that,” volun- 
teered Sue. “Our room should have 
not in use. They tested the usable- the new bookcase. Here emphasis a library table too.” 
ness of the construction by gathering was laid upon the proper way of “Suppose we make this room our 
books from desks, tables, and shelves placing books on the shelves. Did library, and have a table as well as 


A Library in the Kindergarten 


MARTHA D. FINK 


{DUCATIONAL procedure with 
4 children must be conducted 
as a cooperative enterprise, It 
matters litthe whether teacher or 
children initiate the activities, 
provided they are based on the 
children’s interests, and become 
a part of the children’s feeling, 
thinking, and doing—that is, a 
part of their living. 

Developing an interest in books 
and in “reading” them may be a 
pupil- or a teacher-motivated ac- 
tivity. In this case it happened to 
be a teacher-initiated project, but 
one enthusiastically endorsed by 
the group. 


Initiating the Activity 


From time to time Mary and 
John, Jack and Sue, and other 
children told about the pretty 
books they had. “Why, bring 
them to kindergarten, and let us 
see them,” suggested the teacher. 
They brought them to kindergar- 
ten, showed their favorite pic- 
tures to one another, and told 
some of the stories that Mother 
had read to them. They were in- 
terested in these books, and this 
interest constituted the point of 
departure for some “library” ac- 
tivities of the kindergarten dur- 
ing the following weeks. 


Developing the Activity 


Let us look into the teacher's 
development of the topic, stem- 
ming from the interest in books. 
She led the children to some com- 
prehension of the vast amount of 
effort, skill, and labor represent- 
ed in each book. After their own 
fashion,the group played at mak- 
ing up stories, attempted the 
drawing or painting of pictures 
to illustrate well-known rhymes 
and tales, and folded pages and 
bound them togethe r crudely, 
under a cover page which they 
had designed. The class came to 
realize that, truly, many things 
had to be done before a hook 
could be turned over to the shop- 
keeper in its finished form. 

After this appreciation of the 
book had been developed, the 
teacher wished to impress the 
children with the necessity of 
properly caring for books—how 
to handle them, how to turn the 
pages when reading, how to lay 
them on the table, and how to 
place them in the case. Were 
they simply told these things? 


Clase Construction 


No, indeed! The most delight- 
ful childlike play characterized 
the procedure. The children got 
out the large floor blocks and 
built a substantial bookcase—the 
proper place to keep books when 





about the room, and placing them in 
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that end the exercise? No, because a bookcase. Do you think we need 
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What a Wonderful Meeting! 


Curriculum resource materials 
that lead to “Chain Reaction” 


readin 1g and learnin Lg / 


4 


SMALL WONDER that foremost educators and classroom teachers 
who have seen Our Wonderful World have marveled at the way 
these volumes have “caught up with” today’s teaching practices 
and philosophy of education. You, yourself, will be fascinated in 
their unique exploration of the Areas of Man’s Knowledge ... in 
30 broad educational themes. At first sight you'll see how Our 
Wonderful World broadens the scope of curriculum planning and 
motivates young people to read and read and read —and learn 
and learn and learn. 


YOU'LL SEE how, under the editorial leadership of Doctor 
Herbert S. Zim, the editors of Our Worderful World offer readers 
a thrilling journey through enticing panoramas of learning .. . 
without the stop signs inherent in traditional alphabetical or 
topical arrangements. 


YOU’LL BE INTRIGUED in the way any initial reference 
among the interwoven themes leads readers to read on... and on 
...and on. You'll find a “touch of magic” on every page. 


YOU’LL BE DELIGHTED with the profusion, beauty 
and instructiveness of the illustrations — hundreds of them in 
full color — and with the modern easy-to-read format. 


YOU’LL BE ESPECIALLY PLEASED to find how easy 
it is to look up any subject . . . how the 80,000 index entries in 
Volume 18 pinpoint, with cross references, all correlated material 
on any given subject. 


YOU’LL WANT TO HAVE Our Wonderful World as soon 
as possible. The Special School and Library edition, bound in 
durable gray buckram: $160.00 (less school and library dis- 
count). Immediate delivery. Write: 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company. Publishers of: 
American Peoples Encyclopedia, Children's Hour, Our Wonderful World 








to have any other furniture?” 
tioned the teacher. 

"a hy, yes, we need chairs to sit 
on when we're reading,” exclaimed 
Jimmie. 

W hereupon the children took up 
the problems of building tables and 


ques- 


chairs from the large building 
blocks. After much experimenta 


tion, they succeeded in adjusting 
the height of one to the other. 


... When they're introduced to 


“Our Wonderful World” 


~seee 52 


SHING! 


A WHOLLY NEW CONCEPT IN EDUCATIONAL P 


No matter what your = 
students have available uy: 
in your classroom or 

library, you will find that 

Our Wonderful World quickly 
becomes indispensable — a 
rewarding educational instrument. 


As a matter of fact, many teachers who 


have used Our Wonderful World in their 
classwork have asked us if they could be the 
ones to offer these volumes to families in their 
areas. They know that every child will love to 
have Our Wonderful World to read, browse in, 


and refer to at home. 


Yes, we are offering teachers the 


opportunity to enjoy this profitable part - 


time vocation. Who better than a teacher 
could describe the delights and special 
benefits of Our Wonderful World? 


You ... why don’t you plan to be the 
one to introduce Our Wonderful World 
to parents in your area? Please write 
me if this appeals to you. 


"PF. .e. MSneeef 
Norton H. Gilbert, Director 
SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, tlinois 





Dramatic Play 


“Now 
people to live in. 
ple vo to the bookcase and find 
the books we'd like to look at or 
stories wed like to read,” suggest- 
ed the teacher. The children re- 
sponded readily, and immediately 
themselves about the tables 
At this point the 


library is ready for 
Let's be the peo- 


seated 


to read stories. 





¢ 


An exciting 


tapestry of 


them with color. . 
words — 
. . 460 full-color plates . . 
areas of knowledge. . 


80,000 index entries . . 


careful handling and turning of 
pages was impressed in a practical 
and definite way. 

Presently one little enthusiast ex- 
claimed, “Um reading “The Three 
Little Kittens’ in my book! Will 
you read it to us?” and one after 
another repeated familiar rhymes 
and stories they were finding illus- 


trated. But then the dismissal gong 
rang. “It is going-home time. We 


Bo Net 






knowledge! 













18 Volumes... 
8500 pages, most of 
. 4,000,000 
15,000 illustrations 
. 350 
. over 


. exten- 


sive bibliographies. 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim 
Editor-in-Chief 
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| have to leave. What is to be done 
now 7” 

“Pt hy, put our hooks where 
| they belong, of course.” and again 
| the use of the bookcase is empha- 

sized) in’ this natural 
play situation. 

“LT want to leave my book here. 


| When we play library again to- 
| 


pe rfectly 


morrow, Tll know right where to 
find it,” announced Jack, as he 
laid his book on the table. 

“So dol!” “So do ll” and “So 
do I!” exclaimed Mary and John 
and Sue, and other children, too. 

| And this was the beginning of the 
little room in the southwest cor- 
ner of the kindergarten which 
the children proudly designated 
as “Our Library.” 


Further Activities 


However, this beginning led to 
in several 


more developments 

ways. Some of the boys had a 
good time forming walls of beav- 
er board and laths, assisted by 


our janitor, They helped to give 
the illusion of a separate library 
room. Many children wove little 
which 


floor 


mats of rags 
were sewed tovether 
rug. As the children 
with clay, it was suggested by two 
of the little girls that pretty vases 
and bowls would adorn the room. 
After the 
painted in bright colors. 
thought of 
paintings they could make for the 


twelve-inch 
lor a 
modeled 


orks 


bowls were 


and 


drying, 


some drawings 
walls. Thus the interest vrew and 

vrew. The pride the children took + 
in this litthe corner created by 

their own hands was thrilling to 

experience, 





In the spring when our garden 
was planted, some of the brave 
little forward-looking members of 
the group suggested, “Let's have 
nasturtiums and petunias we ean 
pick to our library.” 
They bloomed in time to do just 
that before the session came to a 


decorate 


| close, and the group rejoiced, 
| 
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HENRY HOLT AND | meager Inc Please send a free copy of the Fall 1957 Catalog 
taining a descript ks from kindergarten through high school 
ns. 569 
Name Grade 
treet of &.D — ‘ No. Pupils 
t Zone State 11-57 


y 


@ LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Please send me your current list of books for boys and 


ns. 391 
Name Grade 
treet r ROD No. Pupils 
ty ; Zone State 11-57 


SSSSSSSSHSESHSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESESSESSSSSSSSSESSESSSSESSESSSESSESSSESSESSESESESSSESESESEOS 


@ MACRAE SMITH COMPANY 
boys and g 


Please send me a copy of your 1957 catalog of books for 


ns. 396 
Neme Grade 
ee R.D " 
ty Zone State 11-57 


— nee ane & co Please send descriptive literature n your new book Young 
mething to Grow O described on page 84 
Ins. 212 
Name Scho 
treet r RD No. Pupils 
z e State 11-57 


—o Be me tr 5 COMPANY, INC. Please send me your 1958 Graded List of 
h Ciassroom Libraries when ready leariy in 1958 
Ins. 236 
Name Scho 
h Addre 
Zone State 11-57 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESEUSSEESCESEOSESCOOSCE 


wee Rag 1 eee emny = PRESS. Please send me your free mplete graded list of West- 
Literature f Youth, with recog s by sch ‘ breries, etc 
ns. 319 
Neme Grade 
Street or R.D N Pupils 
ty Zone State 11-57 


ae & SCHUSTER, INC., Educational Division 
ks available 6 je aft Library Binding 
Name e° 


Send complete graded list of Golde 


ns. 345 
Grade 


Baeee® GP CLE o0oc0d50000b0600ee0e 60066060 bcebeeecessses No. Pupils 


State 11-57 


SPSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSSSSSESESSESHSHSSHESS SESS SESSSSCSCSESESCE 


THE bg ey COMPANY Please send me your new 1957 calaiogue, MACMILLAN 
BOO OR BOYS AND GIRL 
Ins. 390 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D Schoo 
ty Zone State 11-57 


pare any UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC Please send me a copy of your complete graded 
' 3 of children's t ks for elementary and junior high schools 
ns. 351 
NMG cccccccecccscccsccccccceesecceesesesseces Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
Zone State 11-57 


City 
SESSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSESHESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSSHESSSSESSSSSESSS SCE SSESSESESCSCSSCEEE 
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A Creative 
Art Activity 


ROSE MARIE OLSON 


Fourth Grade, Westside 
Cody, Wyoming 


Teacher, 
School, 


D pe Seuss undoubtedly would be 
surprised to know that one of 


his books induced some creative 
art in a fourth grade. When I 
read On Beyond Zebra to the 


children, they were enthusiastic 
about the story and began to talk 
about its peculiar creatures, 

Soon everyone was planning a 
creature of his own. Ideas were 
discussed and materials collected 

boxes, buttons, spools, springs, 
twine, rope, yarn, and so on. 

Creating a creature which must 
be individual, with a story to go 
with it was a great adventure. 
As the project moved along, the 
analyzed and, 
when necessary, given new life. 
Strips of construction paper fold- 
ed back and forth made arms, 
legs, or necks move realistically. 
\ spring under a hat or in the 
neck achieved puppetlike anima- 
tion. Curled paper strips made 
whiskers, hair, antennae, or flow- 
Feathers, raffia, and buttons 
added decor. Eventually all of 
them emerged bright and vibrat- 
ing. 

Our On Beyond Zebra exhibit 
became so popular we decided to 
invite a class at a time to see and 
hear about it. It would be a real 
opportunity for the children to 
talk to a live audience. 

One child told about our proj- 
ect in general. Then five or six 
gave reports on their special cre- 
ations. In time each had several 
opportunities to talk. The talks 
varied but almost always the 
speaker managed to project the 
feeling of On Beyond Zebra, 
which lent a hilarious tone to the 
reports, 

The project continued for six 
weeks, during which the class ad- 
vanced in working creatively, as 
confidence in 


creations were 


ers. 


well as gaining 
speaking before a group. 





The Spazzim belongs to the Nazzim of Bazzim 





CCAIEWER booke 
for young readers 


¥ 





JU 


Leo Politi 


THE BUTTERFLI=S COME 


Children will find through reading 
this story with its enchanting pic- 
tures that butterflies as well as birds 
migrate. Side sewn, washable cover. 

Ages 5-9 $2.75 


Sara and Fred Machetanz 


A PUPPY NAMED GIH 


Furry puppies that children will 
want to pat, grow up and learn to 
be a dog sled team in Alaska. Gih 
(Eskimo for “Go”’) is the leader of 
the team. Side sewn, washable cover. 

Ages 5-9 $2.7 


Janice Holland 


CHRISTOPHER GOES 
TO THE CASTLE 


Colorful pictures and a lively story 
tell of Christopher becoming a page 
to a knight. Excellent detail. Side 
sewn, washable cover. Ages 6-10 $2.75 


Louise Lee Floethe 


THE FARMER AND 
HIS COWS 


Artistic four-color pictures across 
two pages of a long-shaped book give 
space for the detail of ploughing, 
haying and other farm activities 
“then and now.” Illus. by Richard 
Floethe. Side sewn, washable cover. 

Ages 5-9 $2.75 


Alice E. Goudey 


HERE COME THE SEALS! 
HERE COME THE BEAVERS! 


Delightful life stories of animal 
families with color pictures by Garry 
MacKenzie. Side sewn. washable 
covers. Ages 6-10 each $2.50 


Marion Renick 


YOUNG MR, FOOTBALL 


A boy realizes, in this fine footbal! 
story, how he can make his place in 
the community. Illus. by Leonard 
Shortall. Cloth cover. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


Alison B. Alessios 
THE SINGING SHOEMAKER 


This charming story takes us with 
Manolis, the singing shoemaker, 
through the countryside of Greece. 
Two Greek singing games included. 
Illus. by Mircea Vasiliu. Cloth. 
Ages 8-12 
At all bookstores 


$2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 














Books for 


first readers 











and for 
those who 
need 


ee 4 Lad 
easy reading 





CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 


By MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL. 
Line and wash drawings in 2 colors 
by Anne Marie Jauss. The famous 
story book that has helped two 
generations to learn to read, now 
in a new edition with gay new 
illustrations. Ages 5-8. $2.50 


BASKETBALL SPARKPLUG 


By MATT CHRISTOPHER. Line 
drawings by Ken Wagner. A top- 
notch story of midget basketball by 
the author of The Lucky Baseball 
Bat and Baseball Pals. 

Ages 7-9. $2.75 


A BROTHER 
THE SIZE OF ME 


By HELEN DOSS. Wash drawings 
by Robert Patterson. The author of 
The Family Nobody Wanted tells 
the story of Donny, their first 
adopted child, who yearned for a 
brother “just the right size of me.” 
Ages 7-11. $2.75 


WHERE DID TUFFY HIDE? 


By ISABEL and FREDERICK 
EBERSTADT. Pictures in three 
colors on almost every page by 
Leonard Weisgard. Tuffy the puppy 
hides, then reappears on alternating 
pages in this colorful fun book for 
the look-at age. Ages 3-7. $2.50 


TARO’S FESTIVAL DAY 
By SANAE KAWAGUCHI. Pic- 


tures in color by the author. Japa- 
nese boys play together in ways in 
which any American boy would like 
to join. Ages 4-8. 2.50 


DONNY 


By ADELE DE LEEUW. Illustrated 
by Meg Wohlberg. “A best seller 
from the start,” says The Horn 
Book. Donny had few friends until 
he opened a home for stray animals, 
Ages 7-9. $3.00 


JIM, THE CAT 


By JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY. 
Pictures by Marie C. Nichols. Jim 
is drawing cat-lovers like a magnet. 
“Even reluctant readers will not 
put this book down.”’—Margaret 
Sherwood Libby, N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une. Ages 7-9. $2.50 


WATCHWORDS OF LIBERTY 


By ROBERT LAWSON. Revised 
Edition. Famous American sayings, 
with comment in word and picture 
by the renowned illustrator. With 
a new final page and introduction 
for today. Ages 9 and up. $3.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON 6 
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Using Biography 
to Stimulate 
Reading 


(Continued from page 89) 


the pictures, especially the ones 
in the front of the book (the end 
papers). They told me about his 
important inventions, and [| want- 
ed to read fast to see how he 
made these things. The names of 
the chapters got me interested, 
too. I learned a lot.” 


Brian’s book was The Life of 


thraham Lincoln, by Nina Brown | 


Baker 

“It’s interesting to know about 
famous people and know what 
they were like when they were 
my age. Lincoln was older than 
me before he learned to read; but 
afterward he was always reading, 
and he liked law books. There’s 
plenty of excitement, and there 
were sad parts, too, when his 
mother and sister Sally died. | 
liked the part about the Civil War 
and how he was elected President. 
This is a neat book.” 

George gave a report on Kit 
Carson: Boy Trapper, by Augusta 
Stevenson 

“It was fun to read, for it was 
exciting all the way through. It 
was easy to read, but not sissyish, 
and each chapter builds up to 
some excitement. There was mys- 
tery about the fur trappers and 
the Indian fights. Kit had cour- 
age; he was honest and he tried 
to help other people. I liked 
reading about the new settlers 
and the Indians.” 


Animportant outgrowth of this 
project was the fact that this 
group took charge of the Story 
Hour Club in their classroom, 
and introduced the reading of bi- 
ography to the rest of the class. 
Thus they gained prestige among 
their own classmates. 

Furthermore, it was very re- 
Ww arding to see these boys grow in 
reading power and in taste. At 
the beginning of the year, a third 
basal reader was difficult for 
them; now they find that reading 
can be exciting and entertaining. 


The Librarian 


Come to the library 
Down in the town, 
And meet the librarian, 
Pleasant Miss Brown. 


She'll show you the books 
That she keeps on her shelves. . . 
Books about fairies 

And giants and elves... 
Books full of rabbits 

That pop out of hats... 
Books full of cowboys 

And sailboats and cats... 
Books about engines 

And pirates and fishes. . . 
Books about princes 

(All given three wishes!) 


So come to the library 
Down in the town, 
And meet the librarian, 
Friendly Miss Brown! 
—MABEL WATTS 


WHITTLESEY 
H OUSE FALL 1957 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


co - 


FOR TOTS AND TEENS AND IN-BETWEENS 


Illustration by Paul Galdone 
from ANATOLE AND THE CAT 





MR. PINGLE AND MR. BUTTONHOUSE. By 
ELLEN MacGrecor. Illustrated in color by PAUL 
GALDONE. Wonderful things happen when Mr 
Pingle decides to visit Mr. Buttonhouse — and 
vice versa! Ages 4-8. 7Va x 9%, 32 pp. $2.00° 


ANATOLE AND THE CAT. By Eve Titus. Illus- 
trated in color by PAUL GALDOoNE. Anatole—gay 
and Gallic as ever—pits his wits against Charie- 
magne, the cheese factory cat. 

Ages 4-8. 7Va x 9%, 32 pp., $2.25° 





WHITE LAND OF ADVENTURE, The 
Story of the Antarctic. By Wacrer Sut 
LIVAN. Photographs and maps. Fascinating 
account of South Pole expeditions, includ 
ing the I.G.Y. Operation Deepfreeze. 
Teen ages. 5¥4 x 8, 192 pp., $2.95 








A DOLL FOR MARIE. By Louise Fario. Illus 
trated in color by ROGER pUvoISsIN. Actually two 
books, one for a little girl and a tiny one tucked 
in for her doll. 

Ages 4-8. 7s x 914; 4 x 5V% (doll book), each 
24 pp. $2.50° 


WHO LIVES IN THIS HOUSE? A Story of 
Animal Families. By GLENN O. BLoven. Hus 
trated in color by JEANNE BENDICK. Fascinating 
glimpses into the lives of robins, wasps, squir- 
rels, bees, skunks, and spiders. 

Ages 6-10. 7s x 9V4, 48 pp., $2.50° 





EXPLORING EARTH AND SPACE, The 
Story of the 1.G.Y. By Marcarer O 
Hype. Illustrated by cLirForRD Geary. A 
timely selection of some of the exciting 
scientific explorations of the International 
Geophysical Year. 

Teen ages. 5¥%4 x 8, 160 pp., $2.75 











WEE JOSEPH. By Witttam MacKettar. Pic- 
tures by EZRA JACK KEATS. Nobody wanted the 
tiny mongrel except Davie—and it took a small 
miracle for him to keep Wee Joseph. 

Ages 8-12. 6Ve x 8V4, 80 pp., $2.50 





DANNY DUNN ON A DESERT ISLAND. By 
Jay WittiaMs and RAYMOND ABRASHKIN, Pic 
tures by EzRA JACK KEATS. Danny Dunn and his 
friends make some exciting discoveries about life 
as 20th century Robinson Crusoes. 

Ages 8-12. 5% x 8, 160 pp., $2.75 


YOUNG TEENS TALK IT OVER. By Mary 
Beery. Pictures by CHARLES GEER. A question 
and-answer guide book covering home, family 
school, friends, parties, dates, etc. 

Ages 12-16. 5¥%4 x 8, 160 pp., $2.75 





THE PILGRIMS KNEW, By Ticcie S. Pine 
and Joserpu Levine. Illustrated in color by 
EZRA JACK KEATS. How the Pilgrims made 
use of what they found in the new country 

Ages 5-9. 7V4 x 9M, 32 pp., $2.25° 





PUCK GRABBER. By C. P. and O. B. Jackson. 
Pictures by ROBERT HENNEBERGER. A fast-moving 
story about high school ice hockey by these pop- 
ular sports writers. 

Ages 12-16. 5¥& x 8, 144 pp., $3.00 


STRICTLY FOR SECRETARIES, By Heten and 
Joun Wuitcoms. Illustiated by GILL Fox. A gay, 
understanding, and informative book about the 
challenges and problems of the secretarial world 

Teen ages. 5¥6 x 8, 160 pp., $2.75 


A GIRL GROWS UP, New Revised Edition. 
By Rutn Fepper. Illustrated. A new revision of 
this famous guide for girls, discussing personal, 
emotional and practical problems of teen-agers 

Teen ages. 5¥& x 8, 304 pp., $3.95 





TEN MILES HIGH, TWO MILES DEEP, 
The Adventures of the Piccards. By 
ALAN Honour. Drawings by CHARLES GEER. 
Photographs. The exciting true story of 
the Piccards, twin scientists who explored 
the stratosphere and ocean depths, 

Teen ages. 5¥4 x 8, 208 pp., $3.00 











YOU, THE PERSON YOU WANT TO BE. 
By Rutu Fepper. Illustrated by ALcoT sTEN 
BERY. Provocative discussion of how teen-agers 
are achieving maturity and responsibility in 
human relations 

Teen ages. 5% x 8, 192 pp., $3.00 


THREE GREAT HORSE STORIES. Three com. 
plete books in one volume 
Old Bones, the Wonder Horse. By 
MILprep Pace. Illus. by WESLEY DENNIS, 
Mountain Pony and the Pinto Colt. 
By Henry Larom. Illus. by Ross SANTEE. 


Black Fury. By Peccie CaNnnam. lilus 
by WESLEY DENNIS 
Ages 10 and up. 6 x 9, 496 pp., $4.95 


All books are clothbound. Publication dates and 
prices are tentative. Write for free catalog. 


*Special library edition also available. 


WHITTLESEVY HOUSE 


A division of McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y. 36 





DUST BOWL 


The Story of Man on the Great Plains 
by Patricia Lauber 


PEOPLE OF THE 
MANY ISLANDS 


Polynesians and Rivers in the Sea 


by Bill Brown 


Ages 10-15 5/2 





Four new Challenge Books 


to Ge published next Spring 


LIGHT IN THE DARK 
FOREST 


The People of the African Equator 


by Charles R. Joy 


THE CHANGING 
SOUTH 


New Riches for the Land of Cotton 





Each book illustrated with maps, charts, and photographs 


Coward - 


210 Madison Ave., New York 16 


by Myrick and Barbara Land 


x 8%, $2.50 each 


We Canu 











any me 
BAND soox a description of each 











Just revised and enlarged, The New Rhythm Band Book has 
everything needed for organizing and conducting a rhythm band. 
In the front of the book, A Manual of the Rhythm Band provides 


played, suggestions for making the instruments, and 
instructions for directing the band. The 55 large-page 
scores include marches, waltzes, and a group of instrumental 
classics. Each score has piano accompaniment. 64 pages 
Hard cover book $3.00 Paper cover book $2.25. Order from 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


instrument and how it should be 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items 

you want. (Copied coupons 

are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 

(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons: Children's Books, pages 92, 98, 102, 104. 
General, pages 112, 114, 116, 118, 120. 


SEOCOOESE SESE SEES SEES SESE SEEESESESEESESESESEESSESEESESESESEESESESESESEEEESESEEES 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your illustrated health 
chart, Picture of Health 
Ins. 357 


Street or R.O No. Pupils 


City State 11-57 
POSSESS EEEE ESSE SETHE ESSE EEESEEEEEEEEEEEEESEESESESESESESEEESEEESEEESEESESEEEEEEOE 
THE VIKING PRESS 140-page ustrated catalogue of Viking Junior 
Books nmplete descript s of books for kindergarten through high schox picture books 
stories unior novels, history, biography geography sture includes a 
jraded and helpful subject index 


Please send me you 


Name 


Street of R.0 


City Zone State .. 11-57 


COCO OEEEEEEEEEEEEE OEE EEEEEEEESESEOEEESSE SESE EEEOEEEESEEEEEEEEOSESESSESESOEOOOES 
&. ?. DUTTON & CO. Please send me your 1957 complete catalog of books for children 
and young people 


No. Pupils 


City State 
COSCO E SEES EOE EOEEEESEEEEESEEEEEOEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEEEEEEOEEEEEOEEEEEEOEOE 


(number) pupils 


Ins. 571 


COWARD-McCANN. Please send me Challenge Bookmarks for 


Neme . 
Street of R.D. . 


City 


THE CHILD'S WORLD, INC. Please send information about a school set of the CHILD'S 
WORLD on 30 day approval 


Ins. 373 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. Please send descriptive catalog of Houghton Mifflir 
Books for Boys and Girls with complete list of juvenile pub ations 


NOM®@ coccccsecesecsccccecess 
No. Pupils .. 


City on State 11-57 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSHESHSSSSSEESESSESESCC HS ESSCSSEESESE 
GUIDING THE GIFTED CHILD WITH WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA Send me a copy of 
your Teaching Unit World Book Presents a New Clas m Clinic on Guiding the Gifted 


Child,"’ as shown on Pages 55-58 of the October issue 
Ins. 269A 


NGMO ccccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeereee 
Str@et OF B.D. ceseccccccccecseeeeees 


City 
PTTTTITICI Cir) 


THE STRATHMORE CO. Please send me the four Assorted Walt Disney MAGIC SLATE 
Activity Books of pictures, story, activities and a large Magic Slate in cover or 
Send postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. (See ad on Pages 96-97.) 


Neme 

Street or R.0. .....-. ° 

City 

Trrriitiiiiiii itt iii iit ttt ttt 


THE SEAHORSE PRESS. Please send me HOBBY FUN BOOK [for elementary science) 
and/or (_]) FUN AROUND THE WORLD ifor socie! studies) at $1.00 each, postpaid. | en 
CHOSE $.necesceseceess 


Ins. 485 
NOME ccccccccccccccccsecccccccccccceccoeeessocccecesesesoceces School ...sccccccesces 


Str@et OF B.D. cacceccceccccccceee PUTT TTT TTTITITITTTTTTTTTTTTTTiTTi Tete No. Pupils ... 


City cocccccccess eccccccececs 
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EXPLORE WITH! 
m BOOKS 


BOOK WEEK NOV 17-23, 


Helps for 
Book Week 


( NCE again National Children’s 

Book Week is approaching. 
Sponsored by the Children’s Book 
Council it will be celebrated No- 
vember 17-23, under the theme 
of “Explore With Books.” 

How are you celebrating this 
important week? Will there be a 
school assembly ? Are you plan- 
ning some special art activities? 
Will a leeal author or illustrator 
come to talk with the class? Will 
the library have an open house 
in case there are still some chil- 
dren who have not yet dared to 
step inside its doors? (Simple re- 
freshments are an excellent draw- 
ing ecard.) Has the librarian 
planned an exhibit of new books? 
Whatever it is, make plans early 
so both you and the children 
know what to expect. 

If you're responsible for a 
school assembly, look at the 
plays, “We Dramatized the New- 
bery Books.” page 86, and “Books 
Are Made from ABC.” page 46. 
They can be used as is, or they 
will give vou suggestions for de- 
veloping your own dramatic ac- 
tivities. The creative art page, 
“Book Week in Art Class” (page 
82), shows what three schools 
did. Do they give vou ideas for 
your group? And how about us- 
ing a book for inspiration? Read 
how Miss Olson did, on page 102. 

The outstanding articles in the 
Fall Parade of Children’s Books 
will be appropriate now and any 
time during the year. Miss Eaton 
(page 83) suggests many hooks 
children will want to read just 
for the fun of reading them. Miss 
MeCrea {page 89) tells how to 
interest slow readers in further 
reading. Make a note about her 
suggested biographies. You will 
want to use them with normal 
readers as well as with slow ones. 
Mrs. Tooze has just returned from 
a European trip. Her article 
(page 81) reflects her enthusiasm 
about books that take us to other 
lands, other parts of our own 
land, and other periods of time. 

“We Are Library Helpers” 
(page 93) started life as a play. 
lhe pupils made big sandwich- 
heard costumes, each portraying 

















Curious 

George 

Gets a Medal 

for exploring outer 
space. by H. A. Rey. 
Ages 4-8. $3.25 
Trade. $4.00 G.S.L.B. 


Bucking Horse carries a small boy 
to a spectacular rodeo finish. by Hetty 
Burlingame Beatty, Ages 4-8. $2.7 


Trade. $3.50 G.S.L.B 


Jed, the Shepherd’s Dog, makes 
one Scottish family very proud indeed. 
by Agnes Sligh Turnbull. illus. by Sart. 
Ages 6-9, $3.00 Trade. $3.75 G.S.L.B. 


Offshore Summer on a converted 
Chesapeake oyster boat. by Anna Rose 
Wright, illus. by Ursula Koering. Ages 
8-12. $2.75. 


Zorra, A Fox of the Mountains, leads 
an exciting double life. by George Cory 
Franklin. illus. by L. D. Cram. Ages 
8-12, $2.50. 


Big Jack, a rainbow trout who is a 
challenge to fishermen and 

naturalists. by Roswell 

Greene and Robert 

Candy. illus. by 

Robert Candy 

Ages 8-11. $2.50 

Trade. $3.25 G.S.L.B 


Pagoo, the hermit crab adjusting to 
the whirl of tide-pool existence, by Hol- 
ling Clancy Holling. illus. by H. C. and 
Lucille Webster Holling. Ages 8-14. 
$3.75 Trade. $4.50 G.S.L.B. 


America’s Abraham Lincoln by 
May MeNeer, with sixty magnificent il- 
lustrations by Lynd Ward, Ages 9-14. 
$3.50 Trade. $4.25 G.S.L.B. 


Tree Houses, a true story of an un- 
usual tree house, with detailed instruc- 
tions for building tree houses, by Royal 
Barry Wills, Ages 10-14. $3.50 Trade. 
$4.25 G.S.L.B. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Ulustrations from Curious Cceorge Cets a Medat 
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FOR OLDER GIRLS AND BOYS 





TO 


Colonial Living 


Written and illustrated by Edwin Tunis 


This book, written very entertainingly, with two 


hundred lovely black and white drawings to illustrate it, tells of every- 
day living in the 17th and |8th centuries. Arranged by the various 
colonies, all the details of their living are described with text and pic- 
ture: the building of houses; home occupations and customs; indus- 
tries; clothes; and food. A companion volume to W heels and Weapons. 


All Ages 


one of the library helpers. After 
the play the speeches were used 
as the text for the library manual. 

Last, but not least, do not ig- 
nore the two articles on develop- 
ing a class library corner ( pages 
90 and 100). Think your group is 
too young for this? Don't decide 
too soon. Miss Fink developed a 
library corner in her kindergar- 
ten and it out to be a 
whopping success, 

Book Week decorations, games, 
and other materials are available 
from the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil. The annual poster was paint- 
ed this year by Alice and Martin 
Provensen, well-known children’s 


turned 


book illustrators. Printed in six 
colors on paper 17” x 22”, you 


can get it for $.35; four posters 
for $1.25. 

The bookmarks contain a mini- 
ature reproduction of the Book 
Week poster together with attrac- 

















MORE 
TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Selt- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 

for teen-agers, 
More Power To You 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 


POWER 
£ 


a 






is packed 


self-understanding, self 


The lively 


acceptance 
and self-control style of 
the book is made even more appeal 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 








Scrapbook | 
af Songs | 





a new 
collection of 


songs for every occasion! 


Edited by Elva S. Daniels, the Scrapbook 
of Songs presents |52 favorites from 
The INSTRUCTOR, each with full-page 
accompaniment. The contents are chrono- 
logically arranged for the school year. 
Each page is illustrated with eye- 
catching drawings. The songs from the 
old masters feature a picture and a 
short note of interest about the 
composer. Ready Reference Index. 

96 pages. Hard cover $3.00. Paper 
cover $2.25. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


World Pub. Co.; $4.95 


euneeeeeeunenenagnogenneeeenagnonnes 


tive text. Order enough for your 


school library——500 for $2.50; 
1000 for $4.75. 
Teachers report that the an- 


nual group of streamers available 
from the council are attractive 
Book Week reminders. This year 
they were painted by H. A. Rey, 


Erik Blegvad, and Henry Pitz. 
They are large. 2214” x 6”, are re- 


produced in two colors, and carry 
the Book Week slogan. The set of 
three is $.30; 10 sets for $2.50. 

A mobile of eight famous chil- 
dren’s book characters was de- 
signed by William Pene du Bois. 
When assembled, it is 30” x 20” 
and printed in four colors. Its 
cost is $1.00. 

Although you'll put 
emphasis on leisure-time reading 
during this week, don't let down 
once it’s over. Developing an in- 


special 


terest in good reading should be 
one of your year-round jobs. 











Books for Children 
on 


Nature and Science 


The Story of Our Earth 


How it began 
What it is made of 


Our Starland 


Stars, planets, etc. 
How they operate 


Our State Birds 


Where they live 
How they live 


Conservation in America 


Vivid descriptions 
Artistic reproductions 


plus scores of equally 
informative yet genuinely 
interesting books for 
all grade levels 


Write for our catalog. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Ave. 223 S. Main St. 
Chicago 16, Ill. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











By Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 


Guy Fry. Ages 8 to 14. $2.95 





A wonderful collection of non-royalty, easy to direct 


plays Requires minimum of property and scenery 


Plays for handicapped children 
by Guy Fry. For children 6 to 1 


A big, lively volume of plays, stories, poems, games 
and recipes plus a sprinkling of amusing drawings 


by popular Guy Fry. Ages 8 to 12. $3.50 


HEIGH-HO FOR HALLOWE'EN! 


A complete book about Hallowe'en 


songs and poems, games and parties Illustrated by 


IT’S TIME TO GIVE A PLAY 


By Elizabeth Hough Sechrist and Janette Woolsey 





Pamous Macrae Smith Collections for classroom and library— 


IT’S TIME FOR THANKSGIVING 


By Elizabeth Hough Sechrist and Janette Woolsey 


plays, stories, 


included Illustrated 


0. $3.50 


NEW PLAYS FOR RED LETTER DAYS 


By Elizabeth Hough Sechrist and Janette Woolsey $3.75 


THIRTEEN 


GHOSTLY YARNS 


By Elizabeth Hough Sechrist $2.95 


ONE THOUSAND POEMS FOR CHILDREN 


By Elizabeth Hough Sechrist $4.95 


at all book 


stores. 


Macrae Smith Co. Philadelphia 2 
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| PICTURE POSTERS by BBecktey/Carpy 





OUTLINE PICTURE POSTERS TO COLOR — able for crayon-or water colors 


HOLIDAYS 
NATURAL SCIENCES 





no. 535 — Fruits and vegetables no. 538 — Birds no. 539 — Wild 
no. 536 — Flowers no. 537 — Farm animals no. 541 — Zoo b 
SOCIAL 0. 525 — Health rules no. 533 — Children of far- no. 542 American 
STUDIES no. 526 — Safety first away lands no. 544 — Cowboys 
©. 527 — Good conduct ne. $34 — Community workers no. 545 — Holland 
no. 540 — Aircraft no. 546 — Alaska 


LARGE CREATIVE POSTERS TO COLOR 


give new words, objects and places — 
specific and vital meaning. 


no. 529 — Halloween 
no. 530 — Thanksgiving 


x 10” set 


Wt. 6 of 


Twelve 8!” pictures per 


Each set 


12 days we 
celebrate 
- Christmas 


no. 532 
no. 531 


a 
Each set 


with keyed directions. Four KI 


posters per set. Wt. 9 oz 


no. 528 - 
no. 543 — Circus 





Suit- 


Easter 


animals 
irds 


Indians 





no. 602 — Thanksgiving 


CUT AND PASTE PICTURE POSTERS 








HOLIDAYS 

















SOCIAL STUDIES 





TRANSPORTATION Four 12” x 36” posters per 


CUT AND PASTE GEOGRAPHY POSTER MAPS — 


no. 720 — United States 
no. 721 — So. America 


no. 603 — Christmas 


no. 604 — Nativity 


at 
colored cut and paste-in parts to build up 
For ages 8 to 12. Wt. 9 oz. Each set 


Four 


75c¢ 


36" backgrounds plus brightly 


80c 


no. 702 — Halloween no. 714 — Holy Night 
ao. 901 Thanksgiving no. 701 Faster 
no. 902 — Christmas no. 715 The Circus 
no. 712 Pioneer Life no. 716 Life in Mexido 
no. 700 Amercian Indians no. 717 — Swiss lif 
no. 708 — Eskimo life no. 711 Desert life 

set. no. 905 — Land, no, 906 — Water, ne. 907 — Air 


a ee ee 


Wt. 10 oz. Eoch set 
723 — Canada no. 727 — Europe 
722 — Mexico no. 726 sritish Isles 


For fastest service, send remittance, including postage, with your order. Satisfaction guoranteed, 


Write for CATALOG No. 58 showing « 


of BECKLEY-CARDY teaching 





THE INSTRI 


mplete 


» line 


materiols and supplies 


1904 nm. narragansett ave. 


ICTOR, November 1957 


95¢ 





Beckrey/Carpy 


chicago 39, ill. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE STREAMERS. 
Cut a strip of Alcoa Wrap into small 
double-thick circles, and shape stars or 
circles, as you wish. Secure with tape on 
the ribbon streamer. Make each addi- 
tional decoration the same way, slipping 
it through the slits, then securing with 
tape. Can be any length. 


CHRISTMAS WALL PLAQUE. Cov- 
er any size paper plate with Alcoa 
Wrap. Attach a small loop made 
from a flexible pipe cleaner, with cello- 
phane tape. Decorate the plaque with 
candles, artificial greens, stickers and 


ribbon. 


CHRISTMAS CARD WREATH. Use 
two layers of heavy-duty Alcoa Wrap, 
each 8 feet long. Crush together to form 
a circle. Cover the joining with another 
sheet of foil and crush around the 
formed circle. Tie a wide ribbon bow at 
the top. Hang the wreath from streamer 
ribbons. Pin Christmas cards to Alcoa 
Wrap to cover it completely. 


CHRISTMAS LIGHTS. Cover electric 
bulbs with Alcoa Wrap. Decorate as you 
like, with artificial greens, sequins, stars and 
stickers. For hanging, use flexible pipe 
cleaners to make the loop. Fasten with 


CHRISTMAS FLOWER CANDLES. 
To make flowers, start each one with a 
circle of Alcoa Wrap. Cut from the ; cellophane tape. 
outer circle to the center and form into : 

a cone. Secure with tape or glue. Shape 
petals with scissors. Push a thin wire 
through the center of the flower and 
glue. Curl back each petal. Arrange 
flowers around yule candles placed in 


clay on a plate covered with Alcoa 
Wrap. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1957 











Classroom Projects... 


easy-to-make decorations with Alcoa Wrap Aluminum Foil 


Give your children something they really like to do and you'll not have 


to cope with restlessness and pre-holiday tensions. Pick any project: 
I : ; 


school decorations . 


.. tree ornaments. 


.. take-home gifts... gifts 


for the local charity. There’s no end to the fascinating things they can 


make with shimmering, easy-to-shape, strong Alcoa Wrap. 





Ane ee 


CHRISTMAS ANGELS. Form a cone of any 
size from thin cardboard. Glue securely. Then 
cover smoothly with Alcoa Wrap. Glue on a sty- 
rofoam ball for the head. Use beads or buttons 
for eyes and nose, crepe paper or felt for eye- 
lashes. Cut arms from foil and glue the back. 
Cut foil wings and glue at the back. Decorate 
with gay ribbons and bells around the neck. 


decorate with Alcoa Wrap ») VaLco” 


YULE NUT CHAIN. Bring up to date an old 
world custom. Split open English walnuts. Re- 
move the nut. Put a printed message, greeting or 
prayer into each shell. String the shells on a 
narrow red ribbon. Cover each nut with Alcoa 
Wrap—to hold it securely together. Each day 
during the holiday season, a child may snip off 
a nut and find the enclosed greeting. 


ae" 


SS 





SP cx 
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films 


n pictures from Coronet Films represent new advances in 


| hese 146mm sound moti 


better aids to teaching. Teachers in the primary and intermediate grades will find these films 


to be carefully geared to each learning situation. Coronet has produced more than 325 motion 


pictures—in color—specifically for kindergarten through sixth grade (also available in black- 


and-white). Use the coupon below to obtain your free copy of Coronet’s catalogue, describing 


all the outstanding teaching films now available, and announcements of new films as released 


GRAMMAR: VERBS AND WAYS WE USE THEM. (Grodes 5.8). This 15 a motion picture teachers 
have long needed--a film which teaches grammar nm this case verbs nm a fashion both appealing and 
nation throughout simplifies the material and makes it interesting to children. Draw- 

ntransitive, active and passive, verb 
Successful teaching of grammar is 
No school can afford to be 


nstructive. The an 
of everly conceived characters illustrate transitive and 

ods. and tense and clearly indicate precisely how we use them 
difficult, but 
One ree! 


t can be made interesting and easy with this animated film 


without it 11 minutes. Color or BAW 


MEALTIME MANNERS AND HEALTH. (Grodes 2-6 Consideration of others is fundamental to 
enjoying meals and receiving maximum benefit from food. This film places emphasis on the link between 
desirable persona onduct and good health habits. Scenes in the school cafeteria and at home — so 
familiar to youngsters—insure the film's educational value. One reel, 11 minutes. Color or B&W. 


BEGINNING GOOD POSTURE HABITS. (Grades 1}-3). A basic film explains the benefits of having 
good posture. It motivates children to improve their own appearance and health. It directs attention to 
the posture of adults youngsters admire—servicemen, postmen, and nurses—thus creating a desire to 
improve their own posture habits. One reel, 11 minutes. Color or BAW 


THE BOYHOOD OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. (Grodes 3-6). Filmed on location at the actual sites 
of Washington's boyhood, this film re-creates the major events of his youth. In this study of the young 
Washington, we get a better understanding of Washington, the man, and of the experiences which fitted 
him so eminently for the nation eadership. One reel, 11 minutes. Color or BAW 

LIFE OF A PHILIPPINE FAMILY. (Grades 3-6). This trip into the rural family life in the Philippines 
presents a typical pattern of living in these progressive, democratic islands. Work in the rice fields and 
at home, children going to school and at their games, and a festive birthday celebration are highlights 
of the film. One reel, 11 minutes. Color or BAW 


THE PHILIPPINES: GATEWAY TO THE FAR EAST. (Grade 6). Here we get an exciting view of a 
forward-looking country with interests similar to ours A survey of the Philippine economy today includes 
geographical, political, and historical factors in the making of this nation. Various scenes illustrate the 
powerful influences of Spanish culture. One reel, 11 minutes. Color or B&W. 


oronet Films 


The World's Largest Producer of Educational Films 


CORONET BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CORONET FILMS + Dept. 1-117 + Coronet Bidg. + Chicago 1, tll. | 


To preview 
[) Please send me a preview print of the films | have checked: 


these films... 

simply check below the 
films you would like 
to receive for purchase 
There is 


Grammer. Verbs and Ways We Use Them 
Mealtime Manners and Health 

Beginning Good Posture Habits 
constceretien The Boyhood of George Washington 


» charge for this pre 
a ee Ser sae © Life of a Philippine Family 


| 
I 
! 
I 
| 
[) The Philippines: Gateway to the Far Eost | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


view print-service, ex 
cept return postoge. The 
covpon may be used L) Please send me your free catalogue of films 
also te request o free 
copy of Cororet's ‘atest 
catalogue. tt includes 
descriptions of all films 
ond explains how you 
moy purchase, preview, 
or rent ther 


Nome 


School 


itinieest i 


| Address — 
| - 


ee ee eee eee ea aia ae cere ves OO 


Stote 


Zone 


~ 
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Turkeys for Thanksgiving 
Continued from page 44 


Oh, this? I met the deliv- 
walk with our 


MOTHER 
ery boy coming up the 
turkey, so I brought it in 

FATHER“ Our turkey?” I 
you ordered a roast 

moTtHer—I did but the children 
seemed so disappointed that I changed 
my mind. (Doorbell rings. Mother puts 

‘ I'll get it Exits to 
aks from there Hello, 
Mother will be de 
They 


thought 


packa m tat 
hall and spe 
Elmyra. I'm sure 
lighted to see you. Come on in 
enter. Mother cro to h 1d 
Mother, Elmyra Jones is 

GRANDMA ntlers rie } 
hildren Hello, Elmyra. What brings 
you back 

ELMYRA This embarrasses me, Lizzie, 
but Herman and I are in a jam. We 
thought that the Crane Corners Rec- 
reation Club ordered five turkeys for 


fall i} the 


thew 
they say they ordered ten 
a single turkey left. Ws 
some at the 


all gone too 


Thanksgiving celebration but 
We haven't 
tried to get 
supermarket but they are 
hadn't 
turkey anvway, 
would yo m nd yiving back the one 
I just brought you? I don’t know what 
ill do about the other four 
MOTHER Well, | hadn't had time to 
about your gift, Elmyra, but 
hanks a lot, anyway. I got the last tur- 
the butcher | id Po nis to table 
to that on , 100 


and puts 


Since you folks 


planned on having a 


rs the family how surprise 

raTHerR | bought one at the super- 
market and you can have that 

BiLL (getting | Judy and I won 
this one for getting the most subscrip- 
tions to the Daily News To Judy 
Do you mind if I give it to Elmyra 


jupy—Not at all. As a matter of fact 
I won a turkey in a raffle. That will 
make your five, Elmyra 

ecmyra—Oh, that’s wonderful! How 
can I ever thank you? 

raTHeR—Glad we could help out. 
Here, children. Let’s carry these to the 
truck for her. I want to see Herman a 
minute anyway 

Judy, Bill, 
turk ys 

ELwYRA—You may be very sure that 
Herman and I will save our best 
turkey for 
Thank you and God bless you 


and Father exit with 


dinner 
Exits 
moTHer—Well, that was certainly a 


your Christmas 


surprising turn of events! 

JUDY enters, followed by Bill)— 
They've gone 

sit- I'm glad we could help them 
out with the turkeys. Hey! What about 
a turkey for us? 

Fathe r enters 

GRANOMA—Land sakes! That’s right! 
We don’t have a turkey left 

MOTHER— Not even a roast! 

FATHER) Don't folks. I’ve 
been talking with Herman. He told me 
that the Crane Corners folks decided 
to have their Thanksgiving dinner to- 
gether in memory of the Pilgrims’ 
community feast. They agreed to sell 
tickets to others who wanted to come 
in order to make a littl 
the new Herman sold 
me five tickets to the dinner. 

pitt— Hurrah! 

juoy— Sounds like heaps of fun. 

GRANDMA It will seem like 
Home Week to me 

moTHeR— That is lots better than 
cooking a turkey here and eating left- 
overs for a week 

FATHER 
have to carve it either 


worry, 


money tor 


recreation hall 


Old 


And I won't 


grinning 





p World m \ 


is OUTS / 


RAVEL AND STU 
| TOURS 1958 


No education is really complete without travel 


Le \\ and study abroad! TWA offers over 80 fascinating 
; tours covering major cultural centers . . . world- 
famous festivals. Courses at foremost universities 

around the world. Write today for this interesting, 

informative TWA booklet. Enjoy an unforgettable 


=. 
em 


vacation or Sabbatical in foreign lands! 


FLY THE FINEST 


ny TWA 


TRAMS WORLD AIMLIMES 


eoc-cccncftnrereeeer 94 


TWA—Alr World Tours, Dept. | 11-7 | 


1735 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 8, Missouri | 
| 
| 
r 


Please send me a copy of the folder, 
“The World Is Yours.” 


NAME ___ 
ADDRESS 


cITY ZONE STATE 








Frankie Catches a Salmon 
Continued from page 20 


‘Yes,” Frankie replied, 


it’s named 


for the Spanish explorer who was thx 
first white man to visit Vancouver Is- 
land.” 

“I thought George Vancouver was 
first. He explored it in 1791 and gave 


Mr said 
Fran isco 
1774,” insisted Franki« 
Karman the three 
bottom of the “Quadra 
good for a boy 


Karman 


Quadra was 


it his name,” 
“But Juan 
here first in 
Then Mr 
salmon in the 
“They re 
said in a 
Not good enough, 
He started the 
boat several hundred feet upstream so 
he could fish Soon his 
line was in the 
Suddenly he 
ibout feet 
ute later, the 
boat crazed by the 
the 
van to 
the salmon brok« 


Saw 
pretty your 


size,” he big booming vox 


said Frankie 
motor and moved his 
undisturbed 
water. 

giant salmon 
boat \ min 
circling the 
and frightened 
reel be- 
Then 


jum pe d 


saw a 
the 


Was 


trom 
fish 
hook 
Frankie's 
little 


ten 


by surprise 
and play a 
the 


forty 


quiver 
surtace, 
raced feet 
boy couldn't let 
after the fish, and 
to start the motor. ¢ 
tried to reel 


upstre am 
his line 
this was 


am, and 


The 


row 


areful 
the 


no time 
ly. he some ot 


in 





The Girls and Boys page has 
been discontinued. Material for 
this department will be used in 
the back columns of the maga- 
zine. We weleome, but can- 
not acknowledge, contributions 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, 
riddles, and games. Items (ex- 
seasonal) not published 
in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those with 
stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and 
Boys, The Instructor, Dansville, 
N.Y. 


cept 











slack. If the fish ever got by 


and headed downstream, it could even 


pull the boat ale ng 

~ The line went slack. Slowly Franki 
began reeling it in, fearful that it 
had broken. Suddenly, not five feet 
n front of him, the giant salmor 
leaped into the air and hit the water 
gain with a mighty splash. The boy 
yelled as he jumped surprise 

Downstream, Mr. Karman heard his 
hout and glanced up just as the salm 
n hit the air. He grabbed a pair of 
oars and brought the “Seagull” clos 
to the “Quadra,” but Frankie was tov 
busy to notice him 

Now was the most important time of 
ll. The fish jumped once more and 
then headed downstream Franki 
vsroaned for he knew that in a minut 
he line would break, and the salmon 
vould be free. But the fish could not 
travel too far, because Mr. Karman 
had pulled his boat in at right angles 

the “Quadra.” 

‘Reel him in slow,” he called Then 
he put his oar into the water in cas 
he needed to block the fish's path 
gain. This time Frankie brought the 
salmon to within three feet of the 
boat. his arms aching as he hung on 
to the reel. 

“You'll never take him without a 
net,” called Mr Karman Hang on 
to the reel, and Ill use mine 

“No, you musin’t,” shouted Frankie. 
‘I must get him by myself 

“Pull him up so that he is almost 
into the boat, and I'll finish with the 
net. That’s according to rules,’ Mz: 
Karman shouted 

He gradually moved in closer with 
one oar, keeping his right hand free 
to hold the me t. 

“I can’t do it,” Frankie thought. 


| 


He tried reeling in until the big 
salmon’s head was out of the water. | 
Then with all his might he gave one | 
flip, falling into the boat as_ the 
salmon landed on top of him. A sec- 
ond later he could feel the net. He 
lay in the bottom with his arms around 
the struggling fish, the net pulled 
over both of them. Finally the fish 
was quiet 

Mr Karman rowed close and 
laughed. “What a picture,” he said. “I 


} 
( 


in the 


n't know what I was trying to catch 


net—fish or boy.” 

Holding Frankie’s boat beside him 
with the oar, he pulled the net loose, 
ind helped the boy get up 

“What a beauty,” exclaimed M1 
Karman, as he surveyed the fish. “He 

ghs forty pounds if he weighs an 


Our e.” 


for 


“He has to weigh twenty-five pounds 


me to win my Tyee button,” said 


Frankie. 


Mr. Karman laughed You 
it he said That’s a fish any mar 
would be proud to catch lone 
boy your size. Start your motor, and 
go on in. Tll follow as a witness that 
you really caught the fish 

On the dock, Frankie’s fish weighed 
n at forty-four and a half pounds 
the biggest salmon caught so far by 
any member of the Tyee Club that 
year. The dock hands hur t on the 


Continued on 











“EM Book” series on full color 
| filmstrips complete with 
musical-narrative records 





Fo hildren in primary grades, | 
popular “Elf Books” ‘now come 

alive on the screen. Angel Casey 

(well known for her delightful 

children’s TV programs) skillfully 

narrates each story. Exciting 

sound effects and original music | 

flavor each story with oben are 

building drama. ee | 
new film 





or created to iret 
reading readi een] 


experiences. Each provides 4 5 
background information bsgre hl 
as a springboard 





and “Things to Do" after the : es 
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Johnny, The Fireman—At14-1 

Johnny, a boy who lives in the big city, dis- 
covers in Aunt Jane's small town how he 
can be both a volunteer fireman and a hard- 
ware store man like daddy. 57 frames, com- 
plete with 334 rpm record $9.00 


Buddy, The Little Taxi—A114-2 

Hank and his wife move to the farm with 
Buddy, their taxi. Buddy then changes into a 
farm truck. 48 frames, complete with 33/4 rpm 
$9.00 


record 





Choo-Choo, The Little Switch Engine— 
A114-3 

Choo-Choo proves his value by helping a big 
streamlined passenger engine. 43 frames, 
complete with 334 rpm record $9.00 


Our Auto Trip—A114-4 

Bill and Sandy have an interesting auto trip 
to their grandparents’ farm. 36 frames, com- 
plete with 33)4 rpm record $9.00 


A114SAR—Complete set, 4 color filmstrips, 
2 records (each with 2 narrations) $27.50 


(A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


jr.-sr. high... 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, IN 


Please send free 1958 Educational Catalog to: 


Name . 
School 

Address 

City 






THE 


County 


INSTRUCTOR, 


FREE! new 1998 educational catalog! 


40 pages covering hundreds of 
filmstrips—iliustrated with pictures from actual 
films plus full descriptions. Filmstrips are 
grouped by grade level: primary; intermediate; 
covering every area of school 
study. Includes complete line of SVE 
audio-visual equipment. 


animal friends 





Hide-Away Puppy— A114-5 

Skeedaddle, the puppy, ends up an animal 
shelter when trying to hide from Donny, his 
master. 44 frames, con with 3314 rpm 
record $9.00 


piete 


Chester, The Little Pony—A114-6 

Chester has adventures as he runs 
away to find his playmates—the and 
girls who ride him on weekends, 45 frames, 
complete with 33 $9.00 


many 
boys 


» (pm record 





The Little Mailman of Bayberry Lane— 
A114-7 

The mailman, “a chipmunk," arra 
prise party for lonely Mrs. Fig 


ges a Sur- 
45 frames, 


complete with 33)4 rpm record $9.00 
Mr. Bear's House—A114-8 
Many animals of the forest and a kind car- 


penter help Mr. Bear build a house. 51 frames, 


complete with 334 $9.00 


rpm record 


A114SBR—Complete set, 4 color filmstrips, 


2 records (each with 2 narrations) $27.50 
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by Julia P Blair 
Below is 


digest made by 
Principal, Kaley School, 
Orlando, Florida— 
published in 

the Journal of 

The Florida 

Educ alion Association, 


()\ SE 
= 


Future Seientiat: for the Atomic Age 


P Florida's Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
the progress being made by the elementary schools in their effort to keep 


up with poce of mode 


idea adaptable 
chools. In Orange Co., 
ittee was set up to 


Here may be 1 
to you! 
Fla., a 
wi rk« uf Pp 


| ! 
and to handie 


comm 
| C 
lans fora science Fai 


Fair. 


Nine fields were named:—Earth; 
Light and Sour d; Living Things; 
Health and Nutrition; Magnets 
and Electricity; Machines; 
Weather and Climate; Chem- 
istry and the Universe. 


the 


Any articte, poster, project by 
an individual or class fitting one 
of these categories could be en- 
tered. School could only enter 
one of a kind. Children’s, not 


chewi 


rn scientific development. 


teachers’ work. No awards. All 
entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
hild’s name, school, 
name of object. 


had 


, etc. 


ith 


om W 


classi ncation, 


Electrical gadgets corner 
doorbells, phones,?—ans. bds 


Wild Flowers. Exhibit showed 
75 varieties. A student was on 


hand to explain. 


Other sights were display of 
cut-away, painted, cardboard 
boxes with models of industries; 
a volcano with instructions how 
to make erupt; illustrations 
of contour planting; etc., etc. 


So many times and places 
ng delicious Wrigley's Spearmint 


helps give you a lift. Try it when 
under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 











HAPPY HOLIDA 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Relax — Have Fun 


NEW HOLIDAY PACKET 


For Christmas and Spring Primary Art Work 


K - grades | - Il - 


These activity sheets include Christma 


Easter ideas. They have never before 


BIG PACKET OF 18 ART IDEA PROJECTS only $2.00 


i mere usable out! 


rations 


sheets 
dex 


6’, « 11 


ture room 


gitts and other projects 
ORDER HOLIDAY PACKET TODAY 


- CLARK ART SERVICE 


YS FOR 
— Use My 
Ty 


s, Februe 
been published 


ary fh Jays and 


ne suggestior actual size for paper sculp 


Use New Address 
Box 482, LAGUNA BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 














+ THOUSANDS Of LOW-COST 


* * pail ight rand taatahalae inate edetctamede 


100 PAGES commed tl of 

herd to get” items you every 

day Ws Amerce’s leeding cote- 

beg  leothercraft, wpples end 
cL essones 

* HUNDREDS OF U-D0-IT 

aw KITS of eany 

make Geir, Billfolds, Mocco 

and Shoes Mond. 

Hohten Soddles ond 


ue 


en O00 


* LEATHER OF ALL KINDS for 
making your own go 
pres werprungly bowl 


SUPPLIES: Locing. ripper, peort 
dyes, bleoch, took ond dozens 
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owh, seedies, fontener 


dertul instrscton obs 
. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. 


mite TODAY von fat 100 PAGE CATALOD. 
(Since 1919) 


jg EUROPE BOUND?: 


Hundreds of 
—<=T s | about clothes, packing, pass 
ports, shipboard life, etc are 
contained in EUROPE IN A 
SUITCASE This friendly, 
easy-to-read book mentions 
you'd never think of 
5 a time-and-money sav 
schedule to follow as 
ou get ready for your trip 
Vou it be glad you sent for 
this jam packed full of in 
formation book 


important facts : 


Travel Essential Brochure 
included with each order 
Muriel W. Scudder 


$1. a Ped - 228 ABBEY RD. 
$y U.S MANHASSET, N.Y. 


Is Your Class Ready 
for the LG.Y.? 
(Continued from page 28) 
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Frankie Catches a Salmon 


Continued fro 109 


m pave 


lled the newspaper! 
a picture 


Then they « 
rapher 


“ iles 
for the photog 
f Frankie with his 
You fish with rod and 
don't you said Mr. Karman 
waited ‘| b 
birthday 


to take 

big fish 
spoon 
admit 
nely as they 
rod for his 
ip here next yea 
ibout 


son a 
to bring him 
SUPPOSE 

to 

ext summer 


just 
ik 


slowly 
inkie looked 
d then at his 
think he would 
he asked 

‘I'm sure he would,” 
Karman. “When I show him 

the fish ve ght, he 
you a letter.” 

Ill tell 
slowly, “when 
winter to visit 
call him on the telephon 

Just then Frankie’s father and broth- 
up. He took one last look 
before brother took it 


at the bie Sea 
little “Quadra 
like to @ with 


Mr 


ture 


said 
al pi 
uu cau might write 
what,” said Frankie 
to Victoria this 
and ul le | I] 


you 
I come 


my aunt 


f came 
fish off 
hands and 
new friend It 
hav ng a 
summer 
and 


Frankie shook 
good-by to his 
nice 

to with next 

As he started home with his dad 

Joe, Frankie couldn’t help being glad 
of one thing. His big forty-four-and 
i-half-pound salmon going to 
Mr. Karman’s canning factory in Vic- 
toria. The big fish would be taken 
| home, cleaned, and put in the freezer. 
| It would make a wonderful feast for 


be new 


ould pretty 


go fishing 


was not 











FOLK DANCE RECORDS 


For Grades 3 thru 6 
lance tal for age level 
t low 
truction for dances con 
TO7 (Varsovienne [Put Your 
Littie Foot) Heel and Toe Polka). 
S708 (Cottoneyed Joe, La 
Raves 
The 


2711 


(Bleking, Csebogar, 


Wheat, Schottische for Four). 


ar) price $1.59 


NOVEMBER SPECIAL 


$1.25 each 


or 3 for $3.00 


ppd 


10 TA Nn br 


Ss ash 


Russell Records, Inc. 


Dept. 


2480 Thompson Bivd., 
R-11, Ventura, Calif. 





Flying Broadens 
The World’s Horizons 


It’s the fastest way in the world 
to learn geography and languages 

. to see art and architecture, old 
and new to understand other 
cultures and other peoples. Pan 
American's educational services have 
been planned to help teachers and 
students alike to travel and study 
abroad. 

If your answers to any of the fol- 
lowing questions are ** Yes,”’ then per- 
haps you'll find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 


e Are you education- 
travel minded? 

e Do you need aviation 
education materials? 

e Are your students 
model airplane fans? 


If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below. 


George Gardner 
Supt., Educational Services 
Pan American World Airways 


P. O. Box 1908, New York 17. N. Y. 


Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educational travel abroad . 

Aviation Education materials folder 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book 


NamME_____ 


ADDRESs__ 





PAN AME RCCAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


P. O. BOX 791-Z¥ FORT WORTH, TEXAS “, .ceccccccesccccccesecoocoooooooooooors heir family reunion, 
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Thanksgiving Meant 
Indians to My First-Graders 
(Continued from page 22) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Pitts and Glenn: Singing on Our Way 
n “Our Singing Werld’ series 
Ginn & Co.), Song: “Over the 
River and Through the Wood.” [Se¢ 
page 37 for a rhythm-band arrang: 
ment of this song 

Pitts and Glenn: The First Grade 
Book in “Our Singing World” series 
Ginn). Song Mister Turkey.” 

Pitts and Glenn: Hollis Dann Song 


Series, Book I American Book | 


Co.), Songs: “Giving Thanks,” “In 
dian Lullaby,” “Thanksgiving Day 

Children’s Books 

Barksdale, L.: First Thanksgiving 
Knopf 

Cavanah, F.: Our Country's Stor 
E. M. Hale & Co 

Dalgleish, A.: Thanksgiving Sto 
Scribner ). 

Elting, M.: First Book of Indiar 
Watts). 

Foster, M. C.: Doki, the Lonely Pa 
poose Lothrop . 

Gorham, M Real Book about In 
dians (Garden City Books 

Hays, W. P.: Pilgrim Thanksgiving 
Coward-McCann 

Hunt, W. B.: Golden Book of Indiar 
Crafts and Lore (Simon & Schus 
ter). 

Moon, G. P.: One Little Indian 
Whitman 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


ifter the White Man Came; Earl) 
American Indians; Indian Boy and 
Girl; Indians of the Northeasterr 
Woodlands: Indians of the Sout} 
eastern Woodlands, “Story of th 
American Indian filmstrips 
or), Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-0 
Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y 

Indian Indian, “Golden Book Series 
filmstrip, color), Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Indians for Thanksgiving (filmstrip 
color; accompanied by 33 rpm 
record), Society for Visual Educa 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy 
Chicago 14. 

l nol use People 2 Modern ( hip pewe 
Indians films, color Encyclo 


paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II! 
Records 


Indian Album for Elementary Grades 
Album E 89, 78 rpm, RCA Victor 
Basic Record Library 
Little Hawk, Indian Boy, 78 rpm, 
Educational Record Sales, 146 
Reade St., New York 


Do You Have 
Permissiveness in 
Your Room? 
(Continued from page 6 


better job by setting the stag for 
ill youngsters to attend to their own 
learning than by trying to teach the 
same thing to all of them. How does 
he set the stage? Recommended steps 
include: 

1. Work in such a way that the pur 
poses for doing things become the pur 
poses of the group, and be sure that 
the group can recognize their purposes 
in the things that are being planned as 
well as the things being done 

2. Plan activities in such a way that 
group members are permitted to solve 
problems that they see reason in tack- 


ling, or find out things they are 


interested in. 

3. Hold frequent evaluations to sex 
that members are participating with 
understanding, and that things are 
going in the right direction, 





+. Consider carefully the mental se things, will summarize for him tO arrange a permissi\ vironme: 
health of the group and be sure that f the basic attitudes which children for children to develop, but he also 
the basic rapport which is a_ pre- have toward the world in which they arranges a permissive environment for 
requisite to good personal and inter- live; he will understand how they se« thinking out his relations with them 
personal relations exists themselves; he will be able to recog Leadership education does not have to 
5. Identify changes in individual nize the recurring patterns in thei be separated from the warp and woof 
behavior which show that effective behavior; he will summarize what they of regular classroom procedures. For 
learning is taking place versus coming ire up against in making adjustments it is through these procedures that 
out with graded responses in subject- to their peers and to their environ the teacher gives each youngster help 
matter areas solely ment; and above all, he will figure out | in doing what is appropriate only for 
The teacher who is keeping down how he can help each one individually him at his particular stage of develop 
ent 





conflicts in his purposes, in doing Thus, the teacher not only attempts 


FREE! a double RCA Victor record [ 
bonus just for making teachers happy! — 























WITH THE NEW RCA “SCHOLASTIC” RECORD PLAYERS 





A valuable BONUS CERTIFICATE entitling you 
to purchase RCA Educational Records at a 14 
reduction from nationally advertised prices 
PLUS a special Sampler Record containing several 
selections from RCA’s extensive Educational Record 
collection! Yours at no extra cost with every new 
RCA “Scholastic” Record Player! 


Here’s an opportunity not only to save money on 
records but also to acquaint yourself with these new 
audio aids —especially designed for school use. For 
instance, the Model EDR-2 is a High Fidelity 
Record Player featuring ‘““Tri-Coustic’”’ sound to 
bring the wondrous realism of high fidelity into 


| every classroom . . . plus a special microphone in- 


| 
| 


put for adapting the record player to public address. 


Or, perhaps you prefer the EDR-1 . . . RCA’s low- 
cost portable that features a 2-speaker sound 





Tmk(s) @ 


system, rugged, long-life construction, and more 
usable power than any player in its class! 


Call your RCA Audio-Visual dealer or drop in and 
talk over this big-bonus offer. Have him demon- 
strate these all-new RCA audio aids to education. 
Now is the best time! 


PS a aa a a a ae a a a a on en a a en enema as —— 
| RCA Educational Services, z9 | 
| Camden, New Jersey | 
| Please send information on the new RCA | 

“Scholastic’’ Record Players and the name of my | 
: nearest RCA Audio-Visual Dealer | 
| NAME__ 
| SCHOOL | 
| ADDRESS | 
| CITY ZONE STATE | 
cs ces Santi eee sini is ecient te tan eas can ea dda es cae es ces aes an all 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY and CLIP SEPARATELY the 
coupons for the items you want. (Copied coupons are not 
acceptable.) Send All in One envelope—with any required 
remittance—to Coupon Service THE INSTRUCTOR 
Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. (PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons: Pages 92, 98, 102, 104, 112, 114, 116, 118, 120 
POCO OEE SEES SEO EEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEESEOOEEEEHEEEEEESESEEESEEEEEEEEEEOOE 
SVE CATALOG OF FILMSTRIPS AND AY EQUIPMENT. Piease send me a free copy of the 
new 1956 SVE Educational Catalog of filmstrips and equipment including information on 
the new SVE record player and tape recorder 





Ins. 197 
Neme Grade 
Street of A.D Schoo 
ty Zone State 11-57 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., DEPT. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL 
LETIN, illustrating many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 


Ins. 377 
Neme Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-57 


POSS SESE SESE ESSE EEE OEEEEESESEEEEESESEEESESEEEEEEEESESEEESSEEESESEESESSESEEEEE 
THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO Please send me a copy of your color brochure titled 
tow to make money for your school it lists package give-aways tor the teacher, plus 
formetior mn program and schedule pencils 


Ins. 48 
Name Grade 
Street of 2D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-57 


POOP OTC OE OEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOSEEEEEE SEES SEES EEESESEESEEEE ESE SSEEEESEOESESEEEOEOD 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 11-57 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Train 


Dispiay Streamer 160 inches long, accordion folded, showing freight and passenger 
trains color. One py only per teacher 
Ins. 67H 
Neme Grade 
Street or &.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-57 


COCO EEEEE SE EEEEE ESSE EEEE EEE EOESE SESE SESE SESEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEESESE 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. x 1 am interested in the Ivory Inspection Pa 
trol, es described in your advertisement colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and Individual 
Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for students. (Offer 

n United States and possessions 





good only 


Ins. 92 
Neme Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-57 


MEW YORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Piesse send me @ complete set of your career 


booklets See advertisement on Page 54 8 for complete details.) 


Ins. 584 
Name 
Street of &.D 
City Zone State 11-57 


SESSSSSSSSSESSSESESESESSE SESS SSSSSESSSSESSESESESEEESESESESESEESESESSEESSSEEEEEESEEOEOS 


STATE FIXANCE COMPANY, Dept. U-133 Please send me, a plain envelope, com- 


plete information abou! your Borrow -By-Mail service for teachers, as described in adver- 
tisement on Page 3 


Ins. 328 
Name Grade 
St. of A.D 
City Zone State 11-57 


The Instructor Book of 


OUTLINE MAPS |» 


r= a 


OUTLINE 
MAPS 
* } mene 
for North and South America 
- | 
Here is a new book that teachers have long been 
asking for to meet their special requirements in 
Social Studies-a direct process book of outline y aneoum | 
maps. This book contains 24 maps (8's” x 11”) of amtens 


North and South America that may be used for any 
kind of developmental map study 





The maps are divided into several groups to give a 

complete breakdown of the continents. Some maps are of large areas, for ex- 
ample, North America, South America, United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
Central America and the Indies. Following these large area maps are regional 
maps showing the breakdown into countries, states, or provinces. The regional 
maps cover commonly accepted groupings of political divisions 

Each map features orientation direction arrows and a scale of miles. Capitals 
of countries are shown on the continental maps. The United States and Cana- 
dian maps indicate the capitals of each state and province. The maps may be 
used with any Social Studies text. Suggestions for classroom use are included 


For Liquid Process Duplicator—Each Book $2.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Canada III 


Continued from page 19 


1778—Peter Pond built trading post on 
Athabaska River near lake of that 
practices name. 

9. Prince Albert National Park is 1787—Alexander Mackenzie explorer 
and fur trader built Fort Chipewyan 


on Lake Athabaska 


8. The University of Saskatoon 
keeps farmers informed ibout screntifhic 


Saskatchewan's large st game preserve 
10. Saskatoon and Regina have 


annual curling tournaments This 2. Provincial history began in 1905 
Scottish sport gives pleasure to thou Items of Interest 
sands ot spec tators. ( the r tans ¢ nyoy i Southe astern Alberta has treeless 


prairies ranging from 2,185 ft. at 
Medicine Hat to 3,439 ft. at Calgary 
The southwest has grazing lands and 
timbered foothills of the Ro« ky Moun 
sugar beets, fruit, grass for hay and tains 

2. About 100 miles north of Calgary 
are the park lands drained by the Sas- 
katchewan and Red Deer rivers wher: 


Regina’s Western Rode: 
About Products and Resources 
|. From the high nitrogen soil of 


Saskatchewan s farms spring wheat 


pasture 


2, Gold and pitchblende (uranium 


ind radium) from Lake Athabaska re 


gion mixed farming, dairying, and stock 

3. About 2'2 million tons of lignite raising predominate. Beyond the park 
available from prairie lands around lands, farther north, are thousands 
Estevan and the Souris River acres of forest 

+. Largest oil and natural gas de- 3. Peace River district is the most 
posits at Lloydminster in southwest developed part of northern Alberta 

9. Salt produced near Unity was t. Alberta has the most irrigated 
worth a $1 million processing plant land of all the provinces. The St 


6. Other valuable resources: copper Mary—Milk Rivers system between 
most important), lead, and zinc from Medicine Hat and Lethbridge brings 
Flin Flon, and near Lakes Athabaska. total irrigated land to 1,190,000 acres 
Reindeer, Axis, and Rottenstone: iron 5. Maligne Lake and Athabaska 
near Lakes Wapawekka, Reindeer, and Glacier part of the Columbia Ic: 
\thabaska; tale at Pipestone Lake; Field) are in Jasper National Park 

glass-quality sand near Lake Wapa 6. There's high tourist interest in 
wekka; manganese near Lake Jump Lakes Louise, Mirror, and Agnes in 
ing-into-the-Water; pottery clay from Banff National Park; Three Sisters 
plains Mountains between Banff and Calgary; 


7 Minor resources vu! ivel quartz, Mount Eisenhower between Banff and 
volcanic dust (for cleaning powders Lake Louise; International Ski meets 
8. Furs are a $2 million industry on Mount Norquay; Banfl sulphur 
springs 
Al BI RI \ ] Edm nton, Alberta's capital, is 
Historical Facts 1 commercial and industrial city on a 
1. Early explorers 200-ft. bluff above the North Saskatch 


ewan River 
Continued on page 113 


ine ee HS 
: FOREIGN & 
AMERICAN 
CARS ony $ 


AN AMAZING TOY BARGAIN! 


All makes, models, including 
WORLD FAMOUS SPORTS CARS! 
¢ Thunderbird 
* Mercedes + Sunbeam « Corvette + Volks wagon 
* Packard « Plymouth « Cadillac 


1754—Anthony Henday spent winter at 
Red Deer 









NOW, with these perfectly scaled motor cars, you 
can give any child of any age a world of pleasure — 
at an unbelievably low price! Please don't confuse 
them with flat, brittle toys. These are 3-dimensional, °* Jaguar = * M6. * Fiat 


unbreakable models — 40 in all — in brilliant colors, 
beautifully finished right down to the wheels; no °* Buick 
assembling necessary. Each car is clearly marked ° Nash ¢ Hudson « DeSoto « Oldsmobile 
with its own name —and what names they are! ©°© Ford *Lincoin ¢ Dodge « Pontiac 
Jaguar, Cadillac, Mercedes, MG — the racy sports ° Rambler ¢ Chrysler « Mercury «© Chevrolet 
and town cars that kids dream about. They'll have ORDER NOW! Send only $1.00 for each 
unlimited fun staging races, auto shows, playing collection of 40 cars. Add 25c for postage 
garage, guessing models. Never before has $1 and handling for each set. Sorry! Limit 3 
bought so much real play value! Handsomely gift sets to a customer. No C.O.D.'s 
packaged. Please order today for quick delivery 220 Fifth Ave..Dept. C-386 N.Y.1,N.Y. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE MODEL CARS Canadian Orders Box 2370. Term.°A’ Toronto 


SSS SSSSSSSSSSESSESEEESEEEESESESSE SESE SSESEESEEEESSEESESESESESSESESSESESSESEEESESEEESD 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP. Piease send me descriptive literature on the Gestetner 


Duplicator and actual samples of the Gestetner ‘printed look 


Ins. 585 
Name Sevataddenaceee opewese Grade 
Street of R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-57 


REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Please send literature on Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tapes 


Ins. 458 
Name CHSC ORE ROS OS USED EU ORON SORE eas Grade 
Street or R.D . ‘nen ere School 
City Zone State 11-57 


STRATCO AUDIOVISUALS LTD. Please send me information on Related Rhythms, film- 
strips and recordings. (Order £101 


Ins. 609 
Name soneduseuane ‘ sees eeecesaeaseueaweuas Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-57 











i : 119 (i on 
8. The 1.000-ft. banks of the Peac« ( About 9%O per cent of Canada’s ~ G f 
River are very sceni natural n from Alberta. Pro- —"\\\ PS the NMiost or 
9. Waterton Lakes National Park  \ ial i es frequently use it in- 7 y 
in the southwest is Canada’s part of — stead of coal r Wour Travel Dollar! 
the Waterton-Glacier International 7. By 195 \lberta’s oil production \N : 
Peace Park. has exceeded refinery facilities so a a * 
10. Calgary’s oil refineries, stock pipeline was built to carry it to fac- her J 
yards, packing plants, railway shoy tor utsid ae 
grain elevators, 50-year-old Stamped 8. From the farms: livestock of all . a 
and Inglewood Bird Sanctuat kinds; | rain (barley ranks through membership in the 
11. Wild animals in Elk Island and — third 1 t portant); sugar beets; 
Wood Buffalo Parks; life-size n 
f prehistoric animals at St. Geor - UMBI 
Island Park BRITISH COI [BIA 
2. Can ries t Lethbrid ] Historical Facts 
Magratl d Bre I S Rat pl rers: ps 
1 p 15Q9 i ne . 
at Raymond, Picture | [a Juan de Fuca explored strait 90th Year of Service » Over 125,000 Members 
r; pottery mak t M Hat named tor hit 
About Products and Resources i Vitus B rit Cc! ed northern : 
\ ta! S tcl n Pacif | British Columbia Travel-minded Americans coast to coast use the 
$a touct I sh oh ya. 
source of spring wheat T} Spar d fearing this would National Travel Club to save money and get more 
2. Sin } All R hold, rushed a ship Pak ia pleasure from their vacation trips anywhere in the world. 
. reat fy Mex J Perez aboard. re The Club provides information on where to go—how 
gaya 
of the f | ] \ Ancl ff \ ver Island, he - , to get there—where to stay—and what to see, as well as 
th Calgary; the I ! 5 . many valuable helps to assure carefree travel. 
n h of I { ( | ( k explored 
a 4 R ' f Br ( mbia $ 
P f Ed \"\ Jol M rted trading pe » 
5 I 
nd Bonnie Glen { EN ony 
Mucl \ : neal I} Great Brit- " , , a 
Banff and Crowsnest P | ay , which Spain brings you these membership privileges: 
aN Ane sTie S i ! I I mm, which iil 
m I t Dr } | ! , 
Edmon Nord ( In | Macket reached Pa |; oo 
Full exploi fter tri he P Pars- Year's Subscription to TRAVEL Magazine 
been limited by raser | Coola river r : 
er i t » Py | d rive! AS TRAVEL is the magazine that roams the globe. Published continu- 
1 Oil sel amed f Ke ously for 56 years, each monthly issue is lavish with exciting arti¢les, 
near tl Atl R , Kar i] N ) and stories and photographs on world travel complete up-to-the-minute 
10) ¢ j | Vict j ec } “ information on trips, tours, and cruises what's going on for the 
sy ! Ss built ~_ tourist in every part of the world. Each month it takes you to glamour 
at McMurray { Xt! 1) d | pson f spots of the globe Bermuda, Paris, Mexico City, Brussels, Copen- 
tion 1 | McMur , ee () Treaty rt hagen, Vienna helps you plan future trips, or places for retire 
» sUDI A nf 6. Br ( | first named ~~ ment. 12 issues comprise a virtual 800-page encyclopedia of travel! 
9. Other f New ( {9th paral- ve , 
' ly . F . . i 
et ne; Tumestos ! \: $2,500 Accident Insurance Policy 
I tor rock V l k ( / 114) 
“ aa ‘ 7 Increases to $5,000.00 after the First Vear 
7 . Your membership in the NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB entitles you to a 
4 $2,500 accident insurance policy that covers injur sustained in any 
\Y part of the world while traveling in public nveyances, such as boats, 
yaBsre trains, scheduled planes, buses, cabs, et Private automobiles to 
vAL NG $1,000.90.) Also included are limited benefits for hospital confine- 
\) - each! : ment for publi onveyance injuries. After first renewal, policy auto- 
is! ° matically increases to $5,000.00, with hospitalization of $8.00 daily 
\ od as y A . for 60 days maximum 
\ ’ ‘ yiust"® 7% evel 
of e af . . . 
\ meg?*'. of Travel information Service 
a Treve a we 
“A _\Y T | Fe bt <é pss NTC experts analyze your budget and your interests furnish you 
> P ne NIC with facts, figures, and suggestions on vacation spots, places to stay, 
A ‘ude a ways and means of getting there. If you are motoring, the Club will 
\\ membe i furnish all the road information and route markings you need. 
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THE AMERICAN 
QUNML WAY TO EUROPE 






COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


MAIDEN VOYAGE MARCH 29, 1958 


Europe bound? Enjoy all the freedom and comforts of a 
PREDOMINANTLY TOURIST CLASS liner. First U.S. ship of 
her kind, the modern S/S ATLANTIC provides glamorous 
appointments and facilities at low tourist ciass fares. Travel 
in casual elegance . . . the budget-wise way . . . THE 
AMERICAN Banner WAY. 


ALL ACCOMMODATIONS INCLUDE PRIVATE SHOWER AND TOILET 


% Superb American-Continental cuisine 


AB 


See our % Glass enclosed promenade deck, exquisite lounges 
authorized % Sports deck, theatre, bar, children’s playroom 
travel cgent . } s 

or welle: *% Interiors designed by Raymond Loewy Associates 


DIRECT SERVICE TO THE CONTINENT 
Zeebrugge, Belgium 
and Amsterdam, Holland 


3'%-hour boat train 
from Zeebrugge to Paris 


AMERICAN BANNER LINES 


DEPT. C-2 © 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











NEW S/S ATLANTIC 

















Plus all these Traveler's Benetits: 





NTC provides you with a Membership Card for identification away 
from home, advising of insurance protection; provides you with Lug- 


gage Insignia, to aid in the recovery of lost or misdirected luggage 
Automobile Embiem to indicate your membership in tt highly re 
garded organization; Mail Forwarding Service » you can use the 
Club’s address as mail station while traveling. You can also make 


use of the Club's extensive Travel Film Library, to give you a chance 
to see where you are going, or relive the fun of y last trip. All to- 
gether, you can't duplicate this travel serv package’ anywhere 


it's an amazing value. Whether 
splurging on a big vacation 


benefits of NTC membership 


you're traveling n budget or 


you can't afford to be without the many 


Your Passport to Travel 
Pleasures Around the World! 


a a ae ae ae ee ee ae ee eae 


Chairman Membership Committee, NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB, 
50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I understand my subscription to TRAVEL, my $2 00 
insurance policy and all other membership benefits will start immediately 
] My membership fee of $5 for 1 year is enclosed 
(J) My membership fee of $10 for 2 years is enclosed, giving.me $5,000.00 


| maximum insurance immediately 


If not completely satisfied after receipt of insurance policy and my first issue of TRAVEI 
I may cancel and you will refund my membership fee 
Mr. 


Miss 
Address ....... 


—_ ee eee ee ee ee ee 


City & Zone............ State 11-1 ! 
CS SS SS Sc So Se Sn Sees nae seme coell 
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PILL COMPLETELY and CLIP SEPARATELY the §. Vancouver Island became 
oupons tor the items you want. (Copied coupons are not ( 184! 

- wn Colony i 49 witl lect 
ncceptable.) Send A/l in One envelope—with any required — sutadualnrpents ty 1 an elected 
emittance—to Coupon Service THE INSTRUCTOR government in 1696 

. . 


Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. (PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) t. When gold miners began pouring 
Coupons: Pages 92, 98, 102, 104, 112, 114, 116, 118, 120 into the Fraser and Thompson river 


PPPOE CEES EEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEEEOO OOOO SOS SOS OEOOEES areas, New Caledonia was renamed 4 j A 
AMERICAN BANNER LINES, Dept. C-2. Please send me your fu lor brochure describ- British Columbia. New Westminstet PHONOGR dub) 


ing the new S/S ATLANTIC and “The American Banner Way to Europe was made the capital, and remained so . 

Ins 610 until lBbb when replaced by \ ictoria, SOUND SYSTEMS 
N 
one ° . ° ° oe ee alter \ iMmcouvey’ Is land was absorbed 


treet or B&D ». British Columbia joined the Do- 





minion in 18 with the provision 
City Zone State 11-57 | that a railroad would connect it with 
the east 


Items of Interest 


INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mig. Co. Please send me 
pege catalog instructo Flannel Boards and Feit Cut-Outs British Columbia is the ird larg 


Ins. 484 st provinces Canada. Its western 
usures 7,000 miles 
but it wo only make 700 miles as 
a stra ght line 
Zone State 11-57 | 2. Three mountain ranges extend 


FOES SHE TEEEEEEEE EEE ESOS EESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESO SEES EOS OEESSEEEEEES 


northwest across province—the Coast @ DEPENDABLE 
F. &. COMPTON & CO. Piease send me your new service book for teachers cOmP Range; Selkirk Mountains: the Rock 
TON AT WORK IN THE LASSRE M This b klet tains practical activities to help 7 289 : ce - 
jevelop bas scie 5 al studie and language arts; and suggests es Offshore Vancouver and the ad VERSATILE 
f with . ms uch ¢ terpr n ( een lotte s sa . ) i 
[special problems, such ax interpreting | Queen Charlotte Islands are the tops © HIGHEST in FIDELITY 
ins. 308 of the sunken Island Rang 
, 3. Western B. C. is warmed by Ja- 
pan Current 
t+. The main rivers: the 850-mil 


Fraser, winding Columbia, the Okana The 





City ‘ o Zone State 11-57 





DIRECTOR 


ALLYN ,. BACON Please se ne art mat the hurber EXPLORING 


SCIENCE Series, Grades 1-6, as advert n Page 13 of The Instruct (Model 12V-7 
ins. 443 Chrysanthemum Quiz 


In the word chrysanthemum there 
ire many other words. See how many 
11-57 you can find to fit the description of 
each below. 
PPP iriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii titi ttt titi ttt ttt) 
1. a daisylike flower 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Ye uid - ‘ Better with Chalk leseand 
° 4 “ P . . ‘ . ‘ 4 4 . + a egzenc 
ease ' ; e y eres 3 ew toide ju é | are 
something worn on the head 


Ins. 222 . one of a pair 


Meme a comrade 
a muscular organ of the body 
street or RD city of Greece 
a domestic animal 
ty Senta 11-57 ». salted and smoked meat 
SECO SE ESE EOEE EEE EESEE EEE SESE EEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEOEEEEEEEES SEES EEOEEOESE . what you are called School 
FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION, Dept. A-32. Please tell me how to obtain large parch- any spun thread, usually wool Net... 
ne ss of 3 Historical D ° Deciarat f dependence, B of Rights 2. a gnawing animal $127.50 
’ te u avuie f we m J ’ 3 4 to weep 


ns. 273 . 
saree sad ims The aid to faster and more enjoyable 
rece oO sacre music 
ag thee learning — THE CALIFONE PHONOGRAPH 
—now better than ever, with the most 


the edge on a garment 


an insect revolutionary improvements in the history 


"y Zone — etiad . a song of audio-visual equipment... the STROBE- 
SOOO OSES EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EESOEOEEESEEEEESESEEESESESSESESESEEEEOESEES ? vase Gertrude Cramer Williams SELECTOR TURNTABLE... on EXCLUSIVE 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION Please send me descriptive literature on ‘'Christ ‘uan Quey> ‘sue ‘way with CALIFONE...is designed to give 
mas Serles” Gnd © copy OF your Piimets es ‘ysna ‘wayjue ‘aeoy ‘a> ‘osey “used immediate selection of any speed from 16 


. 199 | ‘queu ‘wey ‘38> ‘suayry “aeey ‘uny> to 84 RPM at the touch of the dial. NO 

‘oem ‘aey ‘yzAur ‘sa3se = isuamsuy WARMUP PERIOD REQUIRED. With 
STROBESELECTOR, the speed never 
changes from its exact setting! 





New DOUBLE-WRIST ACTION PICKUP 
arm provides longest record life and 
instant needle lift at the touch of a button. 


ty Zor State 11-57 


SHSSSSSSCSSSESHSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSEESSESSSSESCCSCSESCESCESE : Sk - ind Stik ime the I iard 
LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. Please send your PARKER PEN PARTY WRITING mw * saps = 


. srades 4 through Jr. Hic | understand that w eceive the name and ad nd Peace rivers in the north 
skeen Gilt 2 oe A Po. a ee ae ee ee ee ». Population of more than | mil These High Fidelity custom components are 
Ins. 565 | lion includes 16,000 Chinese, 7,00 combined with Califone’s extended range 

Grade panese, and 35,000 Indians (the amplifiers and loudspeakers into rugged 
st in any province—with many tb easy-to-use, easy-to-carry units, providing 

No. Pupils languages). Railroad building across your classroom and auditorium with the 
Pt mountains was the work of the finest in High Fidelity sound—at a cost your 


Zone State 11-5 , 
t Chinese 
PrYTTITICi Titi 7 " p ' Rail budget can afford. 
t l¢ madian Aci Aaliroac 


Name 


Street or R.D 





first to reach B.C.’s west coast. 
[The Big Bend Highway follow 
¢ winding olumbia Rive hrough 

Today s Wonder 10 PICTURE STORY POSTERS , on I iver throu 
in Sacence that explain today's scientific marvels. 8 Among the scenic wonders of 

—_—_— © ese 

Supplementary text, related activities, Yoho and Kootenay National 
and experiments included. Large size ‘arks; Mount Robson Provincial Park 


(10” x 13”); printed in two colors. 1. Mountain, Mount Revelstoke 
Glacier National Park in the Sel 


The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, kirks CORPORIATION 
Television, Atomic Energy, Photoelectric ) The 480-mile Cariboo Road fal 
Cell, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, lows original route of gold miners be- 
and Nylon. ween Yale on the Fraser River and 


sarkervill 
\ 600-mile part of Alaska High- 
Each set $2.00. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. \ — between Dawson Creek 
ikon ‘Territory. 
Continued on page 115) 
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11. Totem peles in Thunderbird 
Park on Vancouver Island 
of early Indian handwork. 

12. The Butchart Gardens 
15-acre hillside near Victoria 
hanging flower baskets 

13. New Westminster has become an 
industrial metropolis—once the capital 

14. Highest peak of the Coast 
Range is Mount Waddington (13,26( 
ft 


About Products and Resources 


are relic Ss 


are ona 
city of 


1. Furs were first, then gold, tim- 
ber, and salmon beginning about 
18/0 

2. B.C.’s_ timber leads in quality 
and quantity in the provinces 

3. Fishing, a $60-million-a-year bus 


yields 40 ( anada’s 
j 


total production, with salmon exceed 


Iness, per cent ot 
ing cod in value 

+. Much of the 2 million 
coal is found on Vancouver Island 

5. Lead, zinc, and silver from Kim- 
berley and Sullivan mines extracted at 


tons ot 


Trail near U.S. border 

6. Gold comes from Kamloops 
Kootenay Cariboo Portland Canal. 
and Bridge River districts, and Van 
couver Island. 


opper Moun- 
S.A 


7. There’s copper in ¢ 
tain Washington (I 
north of Vancouver. 

8. Alumirium is processed at B.C.’s 


neal and 


largest industrial plant Kemano- 
Kittimat which began operating in 
1954. 

9, Oil discovered in Peace Rivet 


district near Fort St. John in 1951 re- 


sulted in construction of a 650-mile 
pipeline to Vancouver. 

10. The Trans-Mountain pipeline 
from Edmonton to Vancouver, 
ing $93 million, required a 


million investment in new 


cost- 
$33 
refineries 


u eo 
en 


> * 





Relief Globes at Work 


Prosaic lessons become more exciting, 


and abstract concepts come to life when 


students use Geo-Physical relief globes. 
Whether its current § events, social 
studies, geography, history or the 


is the tool with which to 


effec tively 


sciences, this 


teach more within your 


curriculum program. Geo-Physical 


slobes are ideal for integrated team 


projects and for individual learning at 


all aptitude levels. 


THE GEO-PHYSICAL WORK GLOBE: 


e@ Corrects and supplements what the 
child can learn from flat maps and flat 
globes 

e@ Offers an activity that makes subjects 
more interesting, meaningful, and more 
readily retained 

e Facilitates understanding and learn- 
ing because it relates to the child's own 
experience 


Light and durable . . . freely movable 
in its cradle 


Canada III 


Continued from page 114) 


ACTIVITIES 


1. John Ensor and other Canadian 
artists have painted province scenes 
Some children may want to paint their 
own Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Coiumbia. 

2. Is 5 gal. of gas more or less than 
Using problems 


stories ol 


20 qts. in Canada? 
about grain yield per acre, height of 
mountains, and length of rivers, com- 
Can- 


pare measuring systems used in 


ada and the U.S 


3. Loneliness in the wilderness is 
broken by radio news, and mail and 
supplies brought by planes on pon- 
toons or skis, or diesel-tractor sled 


trains. Use dioramas to show transpor- 
tation changes since explorations of 


Fraser and Mackenzie 


+. The International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission was organized 
because salmon reach Fraser River 
through U.S. waters (examine map 
Make mural showing life history of 
salmon 

5. Listen to or sing The Red River 
Valley see record list, page 115 
discuss changes in marketing = since 
grain was hauled in two-wheeled all- 
wood Red River ox-drawn carts in the 
late 1800's. 

6. When and why did Saskatche- 
wan's cooperatives gain popularity? 
Debate question, “Should all business 


be run by cooperatives? 
7. Use Canadian 
to introduce pupil written drama tell- 
ing of arriving in 
Manitoba from European countries. 
8. Refer to Vol. 16 p. 116, of Our 
Wonderful World (Spencer Press) to 
find how railroad tracks are protected 


song on page 21 


early immigrants 


from snow and land slides in western 


Continued on page 116) 


A. LW 


in the Classroom 


It is now possible to have these 12- 
inch globes in your classroom so every 
child can handle them, study them, 
work with them, and paint his projects 
on them. The painted results can be 
preserved, or the globes can be washed 
clean and new subjects painted. 


PRICE TO SCHOOLS: $14.00 %°;’ 


Includes two 12-inch white hemispheres, 
metal stand, Teachers Guide, 
and a natural color world map. 


nested, 





Fee eeceeeeeseeeseeeeeeeee"2895 


School Division i 
' 

GEO-PHYSICAL MAPS, INC.; 
101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Please send me full details ' 
Please have local representative call. ' 
NAME : 
' 

GRADE TITLE ' 
t 

SCHOOL ' 
' 

ADDRESS ' 
' 

city IN-11-57 § 
Se eee eee eee eeeeeaeeeacaeaaaaad 








wom SOIL. SID 








America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is 
used in making concrete that goes into buildings and 
bridges, sidewalks and silos, dams, water pipes, and 
highways. Railroads haul huge quantities of cement for 
American industry. Last year it came to 35 million tons 

. . the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 


Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 
the raw materials reach their final form — 


the fine powder called “cement.” 


When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the 
stone” may be poured into forms where it 


mixture into concrete 


This “liquid 


“sets” to become harder than the stone of 


which it is made, as in this bridge. 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it nee 


job for the railroads 


And it’s just one way the 





Bulk cement is shipped by rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxears. Rail 
roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
the construction of 
] 


bridges, buildings, tunnels 


concrete 


ind terminals. 


cement in 





Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em 


bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance. the 


roundations, fr wnes fl OTS ind roots of 


this apartment building are concrete, 


} 


A ISaml 


byt, 


railroads serve 


the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6G, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 





» will be 
No 43 


November 1957 





fagazine 


scceptable.) Send All in One enve ope—wit! 
SOOO OSSEEEEEEESOEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEESOO OE EEEEESE 


FILL om COMPLETELY and IP SEPARATELY the 

supons for the ite you want. (Copied coupons are You 
emittance—t« Coupon Service THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. (PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 

Coupons: Pages 92, 98, 102, 104, 112, 114, 116, 118, 126 
HOLIDAY DECORATIONS with ALUMINUM FOIL. Please send reprints showing 7 
classroom Christmas Art Projects made with A 
in United States.) 


a Wrap aluminum f Offer good only 


ns. 611 


City ‘ . Zone State . 


HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS 


ratts Armas & 


Please send me th 


ty 7 
SOS SSSEE SEES ESESES EEE OE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEECEEESESEEOOOOSESS 
MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN 


Lette ] 7 the Marsh 


Please send me a py of Quickie Course Drawing and 


7 vagests hundreds of uses for 


teachers Fla j ster su 4 f f ‘ tt 3, bas strokes 


Neme 
treet or R.D 


ty Zone 


FESS SSSSSSH HESS SESH ESSSESESESESESESESESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESSEEEEEEEEEESEEOEEOE 


@ ° TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS n interested U.'s 
py P st 4 t, 3 5 nd au tine, af 2 st | 


Name 
Street 


ty 
PESOS ESESEOESEE SEES SESEEESEEESEEEEEESEEEEES SEES SEES ESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEO EES 


@ pInney & SMITH INC 1-117. Please 
Name .. ° — . 


Street or R.D 


, Dept 


ty 
SOOO OSESESEEEHEOE SEES EE EEESESESEE SESE EEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEESSEEESESESESESOEOEOOS 


ao COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Division. Please send me sample Py 
. a 16-pege fu dlor . bt kiet where a ge pt aie 
ting mney and unfolds the hidden mag » lume f t u 
Name ° srad 


Street or R.D 
ity Zone tate 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHESSESSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSESESESESESESSSSSESE SESS CSSEESE 


oe ape EMBOSSING COMPANY. Piease forward literatu Jes 3 your imprinted 
» ' 3 


‘ used 
Neme 
Street or RD 


ty 
SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSSSSSSHESSESESESESSE SECO CESSES EESE 
= HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of 12” by 19” charts of SPEEDBALL 
Lette Als essons LINOLEUM BLOCK PRI NTING. Two NEW CHARTS showing 
LARG 5E LETT Er: for FLASH CARDS 
Ins. 310 
Neme . 


or R.D. ... 


Street 

City .. 11-57 

SSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSHSSESESESESESESESESE SESE ESESE 
FILMSTRIPS FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PROGRAMS. Piease send me « ee rs { the big 
SVE Holiday Booklet ustrating and describing recommended mstrips fo Jay 
programs 


Name «..«.«- 


or R.D 


street 
ty 


PPVTTT TTT) 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. Please FREE CATALOGUE describing colortu 


lesson materia hist y, social stu . f tat . t a plus the 
wall map and film manual. 


i plant life, 


Stree? of 
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Films 
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( 


Ims 


River 
18 rpm 


2 Cleveland 


Pla ? 





Guess the Colors 


When cold winds blow with all their 
might 
In winter time, the world looks 


In spring new little plants are 
seen 
And everything looks fresh and 


there’s lots to do. 
always «<«-«, 


In summer 


And the sky 


But the prettiest 
leaves fall down, 
leaves—red, 


time 


is nea rly 


time is when the 


yellow, and 
Edna Bevan 


Autumn 


umorg ‘onjg *u9033 ‘az1qM isa9omsuy 








Play: Doh 


t2aot mane Parent APPLIED FOR 


MODELING DOUGH 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


®@ CLEAN! ———— 


Won't Stain 
fingers or fabrics! Play. Doh 
© NON-TOXIC! Sa. 
cs est | 


rosK 


Harmless if swal- 
lowed accidentally 


® COLORS BLEND! 


Play-Doh comes in red, yellow, blue and 
white, which blend perfectly into every 
color of the rainbow! 


| INSTRUCTION 
tele) 4 


Write on school or 
organization letterhead 


RAINBOW CRAFTS, INC. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Pre-printed 


A CARBON 
7-& MASTERS 


101 TITLES 


for any 
LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR 


available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 
SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH & SAFETY 
HEALTH — Jr. High 
GUIDANCE -- Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 101 Liquid ove” ng Titles 


The CONTINENTAL PRESS. Inc 





IN OUR CATALOG 


jen Boxes, Plates, Bracelets, 

sign and decoratior practi- 

U a exciting variety 
No charge for catalog - 


POPULAR O-P L RAFT “HOLDIT”’ 
$s handy holder has a 
metal clip that expands to 
@ big capacity. Basswood - 
x 3” high, com- 
assembled. Colors 
: ful y 
PRICES O-P CRAFT 
“HOLDIT’ NO. 533 
1 only $.35 ea. 
2 to 35 30 ea. 
3% to 143 -28 ea. 
144 or more 25 ea. 
Plus Postage 


7e0-P CRAFT C0... BARRE 





Want to Try It ? 


VALLEY STREAM DID AND IT WORKS 


REPORTED BY LAWRENCE O. LOBDELL, PRINCIPAL 


Clear Stream Avenue School, Valley Stream, New York 





es ATORS must guard with jealousy the pro- 
4 fessional aspects of their work. Planning 
daily classes, giving instruction in tool and con- 
tent subjects, and the building and revision of 
curricula—these and many other tasks belong in 
professional hands. ‘The idea of the school and 
the community working together in school pro- 
grams does not mean the assignment of profes- 
sional jobs to nonprofessionally trained people 
Ihe key is in the word help. The parents help, 
they do not take over. 

When parents help they gain a clearer pic- 
ture of the school program than they could get 
in any other way. And as they grow in under- 
standing, they grow in acceptance, and then 


in active support. 


HOW PARENTS HELP 
WITH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The Field Trip. Accompanying a class on a 
field trip is one way in which our district finds 
parents extremely helpful. It is the teacher's 
duty, of course, to decide on the aspect of the 
curriculum which he wishes to emphasize; to 
choose the destination; and to plan the details 
of the trip, including means of transportation, 
the lunch hour, time of departure from and re- 
turn to the school, and written permission from 
the parents of each pupil going on the trip. 

Then, and only then, he considers the Gues- 
tion of parent help. We like to have one adult 
for each five or six children. If the trip is a 
short one, and does not involve heavy traffic, 
the mothers are asked to drive their own cars 
If distance or heavy traffic is involved, they 
merely accompany the class on hired busses. 

For more effective supervision, each parent is 
assigned five or six children before the class sets 
out, for whom she will be responsible during 
the entire day. It is much easier to have sole 
charge of a small group than to have joint 
charge of a large one. 

The teacher makes sure that all know thei: 
destination, what to do upon arrival, where 
lunch will be eaten, and what the general pro- 
eram or procedure is for the day. Parents are 
thus relieved of the necessity of waiting upon 
the teacher for each move, and can give their 
full attention to supervising their little groups. 


Classroom Parties. Another activity in which 
parents are of inestimable help is the classroom 
party. Here, again, the emphasis must be on 
helping, as contrasted with taking charge. (We 
limit party occasions to three a year: Halloween, 
Christmas, and Valentine Day 





With the class-mother type of organization 
which we have, the procedure is simple. The 
teacher lets the class mother know how many 
mothers will be needed, and she then arranges 
for their presence at the appropriate time. They 
take charge of refreshments—both the procuring 
and serving of them. With the teacher, they 
plan, organize, and direct games and other ac- 
tivities. They assist the teacher in helping the 
children to profit from the party situation not 
only in terms of .immediate enjoyment but in 
social learnings, too. Their very presence adds 


to the festive spirit of the occasion 


Class Assembly Programs. Another way in 
which parents help us with class activities is as- 
sisting with class assembly programs. ‘Talented 
parents are sometimes invited to help the chil- 
dren with rehearsals. Elaborate programs, of 
course, are not appropriate for the elementary 
school; but there is plenty of opportunity for 
parent help even in the reasonably simple pres- 
entations which our elementary children like to 
give in an assembly from time to time. And 
where costumes are needed, one or more moth- 
ers can quickly and efficiently do the necessary 
needlework. On the day of the presentation, a 
few mothers can render invaluable service to 
the teacher by being on hand to help with the 
countless details that need attention just prior 
to the raising of the curtain. 

Costuming and make-up are two such details 
Although they may be as simple as helping a 
few squaws to adjust headbands, or applying 
three or four streaks of war paint to the faces of 
a few braves, the teacher is grateful for parent 
aid. Children are exhilarated by the excitement 
of the moment, and the presence of additional 
adults is a steadying influence 


American Education Week. Parents also help 
us during American Education Week, which, 
for the past several years, has been designated 
in our district as Open School Week. All par- 
ents are invited to visit their children’s classes 
during this period. In order to avoid confusion, 
each parent receives a written invitation whi h 
indicates a specific day and time for his visit. A 
number of mothers take stations in the corridors 
to assist other visiting parents in finding the cor- 
rect classrooms, to check the time on the invita- 
tions, and to emphasize, where necessary, the 
school’s request that preschool children not ac- 
company their mothers into the classrooms 
(Some parents are considering a further service 
If the school will provide the space, they plan 
a baby-sitting service for parents.) 





Parents as Resource Persons. In all of th 
areas considered thus far, the parent functions 
as part of a team composed of other parents 
and the teacher. There is one situation in which 
only one parent functions at a time, with the 
teacher temporarily serving as little more than 
host. This is when a parent is brought in as 
a resource person who, because of occupation, 
travel, or special interests, has something which 
is pertinent to a particular and current phase o! 
the curriculum. 

Let me comment that inviting a parent to 
present something spec ial to a class is in no 
sense giving him the responsibility for instruc- 
tion, any more than a field trip can take the 
place of basic classroom instruction. Just as the 
field trip is an additional learning experience 
which enhances the value of classroom activi- 
ties, so the resource person coming into the 
classroom provides related experiences which 
would otherwise be unobtainable 

There are numerous ways by which a school 
system can become aware ol pare nts and other 
residents of the community as well—who can 
and will contribute to the activities of the class- 
room. In our district we are developing a cen- 
tral file of community resource persons. What 
ever the method, it is obvious that an organized 
plan for discovering and cataloguing resource 
people will yield far greater benefits to the 
school than an occasional accidental discovery 
of such persons. 

The number of useful backgrounds found 
among parents in a community is almost limit- 
less. If the third grade is studying shelter, the 
father who is a carpenter or a bricklayer or an 
architect has a real contribution to make. When 
the fourth grade has covered a number of dif- 
ferent climatic ré gions, Bill’s meteorologist dad 
might be invited in. Firemen, policemen, mail 
carriers, and many others can make the study of 
community helpers a much more real and excit 
ing experience. 

What a host of friends such relation hips 
make for the school! There is no better way to 
show the public that the school is doing a good 
job of teaching, that children are doing a good 
job of learning, than by parent participation 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY and CLIP SEPARATELY the 
coupons for the items you want. (Copied coupons are not 

acceptable.) Send All in One envelope—with any required _— 
femittance—to Coupon Service THE INSTRUCTOR 

Coupons: Pages 92, 98, 102, 104, 112, 114, 116, 118, 120 

FOSS E SESE E EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEESEEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEEESEESEEEEEES 
STRATHMORE COMPANY. Please send me one sample of the 25¢ Magic Slate NUMBER 
PRACTICE BOOK as advertised on third cover Request should be forwarded by principal, 


Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. (PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
superintendent or supervisor.) 





Ins. 282 
Name See ceoccoceocoesoes ecesevcs eee po GORNUER cocccncecoucesoeseses 
Street of 8.0 ; TTTTTI TT TT eees ; DUD éuvccescececesss 
ity Zone State 11-57 


FRSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESESESESEEEe SHHHHHHHCCSESESESESESEEES 


CORONET FILMS. Piease send me your new 1957-58 Catalogue of Coronet Instructiona 


ims 
ns. 97 
Name eee WTITTTTTITITTTTTTTiT tee ‘ Grade 
Street of RD seece TTT ITTTTT eT School 
ty . Zone State 11-57 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC Please send me the latest issue of your quarterly magazine for 


tape recording enthusiasts, the Audie Record. | would also like to be put on the sub 
scription list to receive future issues 
ns. 441 
Neme ‘ evceee Grade 
Street of B.D. .....05. eens , oe peccoveene No. Pupils 
ty ee : ‘ Zone State 11-57 


SSS SSSSSE SESE SESE ESEEEESSSESESESESESESEEEESESEEESESESESEEESESEESESESEEESESEEE 


MASTER ADODRESSER CO. Piesse send me tu format on the Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator 
ns. 414 
Neme eovecesocosocoesece Position 
Street or R.D eceece oeces Sch 
ty Zone State 11-57 


GEO-PHYSICAL MAPS Please send formatio your New Relief Work Globes and 


details of their use classrooms a3 @ teaching too 


) 


ns. 593 
Name Grade 
Street of &.0 pecececeoces Schoo 
City Zone State 11-57 
PTeT IIIT iii) 
MASON CANBY MONEY RAISING PLAN Please send me without any obligat am 
piles and matic on your Fund Raising Pian for Sch ; See advertisement this 
page 
Ins. 586 
Name eeceecooes Grade 
BheSS! GF CB. cccccccccccceececceoscseses No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-57 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSESSSESESSESESHEESESESESESESEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO-VISUAL INFORMATION Assortment of literature cove ; 
how to use motion picture films and equipment f bes! assroom results ' uaes 
formation on where to get films for educat and recreat See advertisement on Page 
54A.) 
Ins. 480 
Neme ee : Grade 
Street or R&D : No. Pupils 
Zone State 11-57 


City 


MATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. Piease send the teaching guides ‘Good for Me™’ and ‘My 

Apple for classrooms. Please reserve film Gateway to Healrh for showing 

to our schoo jate » lalternate date Please 
make film request at least one month advance. See ad Page 668 

ns. 575 
Neme Title or Grade 

Street of R.D Schoo N Pupils 
4 , , 
ty ri ” state 1 


GREYHOUND CORPORATION Please send me your fu » 8 ft. Wall Display “High 
weys to History also include reprints of your 8-page lesson guide ‘Following 
America's Highways to History {Not more than 15 to a class, please 
Ins. 93 
Name 
Street of R.D. 
City .. Zone State 11-57 


SSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSSSSSESSSSSESSSESSSESHESSESSESESSESESESESOOOEES 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA. Please send me information on the new RCA Victor 
phonographs and Tape Recorders 


Ins. 163 
NaMe@ ...cuns MPTTTTTITITITITITITITITITITITITTTi iii Grade ...... 
Sesead Gs BD, coccccccescssescscocccescecescesescocencees eee i ccncacadenesss 
City . Zone Sta 11-57 
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Is there an ETHEL 


in Your Room? 


‘ 


; , ; hva 2) 
on " F ror } 
Continued mn page 0} 


compared with the entering group. 
The parents insisted, however, that 
with kindergarten experience she 
would mature, and would be able 
to keep up with her group 

In another conference with them 
at the end of the year, they had in- 
sisted upon her promotion to first 
rade The kindergarten teacher 
poin ted out that Ethel was three 
months younger than the next 
youngest in the group She told of 
the diflerence just a few months 
make in ability to keep up with the 
first-crade program and she ex- 
plained the effect upon most chil- 
dren of being the least adequate in 
the group. The day-by-day remind- 
ers of the fact that the others can 
say and do the things the teacher 
approves while she cannot, often- 
times cause a child to behave in 
very babyish ways. But the par- 
ents minunized the effect of “just 
three months” and felt she would 
be too unhappy if she stayed in 
kindergarten another year 

Since it was felt that the parents’ 
hostility toward th 
harm the child more 
ment in the first grade, the princi- 
pal gave in The first-grade teach- 


er was asked to do all she could to 


school would 
than place- 


help the child fit into the group 
and gave her a great amount of in- 
dividual he lp during the year. She 
felt that with continued spe ial he Ip 
Ethel could manage second grade 

Ethel is an illustration of a nor- 
mal child, with normal potentiality 
for a successful school career, who 
has been partially sacrificed to the 
ambitious ego of her parents. Once 
a start is made, school people hesi- 
tate to retain or demote a child 
average ability 

Miss Gray decided that her pro- 
fessional integrity would not let her 
agree to a promotion which she 
felt would do more harm than the 
Ethel 


short-lived disappointment 
promot- 


would feel over not bein 
ed. In a conference with the par- 
ents, she pointed out that the 
fourth grade calls for the applica- 
tion of skills developed in the first 
three grades—-skills which Ethel had 
not acquired 

The teacher was surprise d at the 
ready “conversion” of the parents 


Actually she 


need not have been surprised, be- 


to her point of view 


cause she had mad up her mind 
definitely, and spoke with authority 
and conviction Howe Ver, be care- 
ful of the 


tion” approa¢ h, as in many cases it 


“authority and convic- 


may alienate rather than convince 

During Ethel’s second year in the 
third gerade, the teacher had to 
spend some time overcoming un- 
happy attitudes, but with the addi- 
tional year spent on acquiring skills, 
Ethel lost some of 
and acquired to some extent the 
self-assurance to which her level 
of ability entitled her. 


her babyish ways 


Eprrortran, Notre: Dr. Hill invites 
your questions and comments. Send 
them to him in care of The Instructor, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 








und 
raising 
that’s 

fun! 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 
to $2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (66°3% profit 


DED @ HID} 
OLD @ wapr 


formation about p 
MASON’S PRO- 


TECTED FUND |e & ivr 
RAISING DRIVES OED & Havt 


and samples. 


on cost). There's 
no risk. You can’t 
lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 











eeneneeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeee 
. . . 

e Mr. Epwarp SToYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. B-217) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me u ith- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 

NAME 
GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS 


ciTy STATE 
eeeeeereeer ee eee eee eeeeee 


MASON CANDIES INC., Mineola, L. 1, N.Y. 














NeW i es 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


R-K Manufacturing Company, Monroe 
City, Missouri, has a stainless-steel framed 
DAILY BULLETIN BOARD with clips, to 


notices or photographs. 

so that the 
board may be made accessible only to desig- 
Individual bulletin boards 
Iwo of them may be 
a strip containing 
to make an attrac- 


Write 


hold various size 

The glass front has a key lock 
nated 
are 23” x 35” high. 
plac ed s‘de by 
a clock or thermometer, 
lop panels are replaceable. 


persons. 


side with 


live unit. 
for prices stating needs. 
Wear and tear on wooden or plastic rul- 


ers and T-squares in school art and mechan- 














ical drawing classes cause much damage and 

even loss. The Fairgate Rule Co., Ine., Cold 

Spring, New York, can supply all your 

needs in this line with ALUMINUM ALLOY 

RULES, T-squares, and triangles. Practi- 

— cally any size or length in these items is 

available in this lightweight material. These 

products may be easily cleaned without damage to the marking. They are non- 

rust, and have smooth edges for precision use. Mention the use for which you 
need a rule, and a price list with descriptive literature will be sent you. 

The CADO-MARKER is a_ felt-tip 
pen with several distinetive features. 
It comes in single units at $.79 each; 
in kits of 4 (32.98): 6 for $4.45; or 8 
issorted colors ($5.95). 

The box lid folds back to make a 
conveniemt stand for holding the pens 
while you are working on signs or 
charts, or doing outdoor sketching. For 
addressing packages or marking sup- 
plies, there is nothing that keeps its 
pont better than Cado-Marker. Refill 
with Flo-master ink. Cushman & 
Denison Manufacturing Co. 625 8th 
Ave.. New York 18, N.Y. 

There are many types of desk spindles, but 


sige d by 


HOLDIT ck 


none so practical as 

Mr. Opie himself! The O-P Craft Company, 
Ine., Sandusky, Ohio, supplies these metal 
clip gadgets with one wood side for decorat 


ing (3.35 each, or somewhat less if ordered 


in quantity 


The basswood side is 3” x flor carving 
or designing with paint or a wood-burning 
tool. The clip will hold a single piece of 


note paper or a letter, or will expand to a big 
capacity. Good for advance holiday gifts. 
Let BOOKLEEN make 
textbook covers look like new! Gone 
and other stains 


your old 


will be 


miracle 


even those 





the dirt, crayon, 
deep down in cloth binding. One pint bottle 
($1.50) is enough to clean 200 books! Rub 
on with a cloth or paper towel—wipe off 
with another. Then protect the fresh new 
appearance with BOOKOTE protective spray. 
$1.95 for a 1l2-0z. can. Delkote, Ine.. 1419 Faulk Rd. Wilmington 99, Del.; or 
on the West Coast: Address P.O. Box 572, Berkeley, California. 
For kindergarten teachers, preprimary teachers, and primary teachers the 
Community Playthings catalog for 1957 has the latest in wood equipment espe- 


cially designed for use 


= sters at this age level There is a 
sawhorse called a WORKHORSE, 
designed for all general woodwork 
by beginners, and it even holds the 
tools, when they are not in use. 
This is $13.50, or $19.75 complete 


with clamp, saw, and hammer. 


used for puppet theater, 


playhouse partition lovs like 











with young- 


A VARY-PLAY SCREEN can be 
store. or 
trac- 


tors, trucks, and even a derrick are 
moderately priced and = indestructi- 
ble. Write to Community Playthings, 
Rifton, N.Y., for free catalog. 


*; 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FOR YOUR PUPILS  ‘nexpensive, Charming, 








4. SPECIAL OFFER 


Do not wait until later to order. ‘ 





P. O. BOX 1214, DEPT. 14 


NAME PENCILS 






PROMPT 


1, FEATURE Scosososes, 
OFFER a 


5 pencils with Leatherette Case: 
° . it 
Personalized and Imprinted as 7 
shown in picture. Sturdy, long 3 
lasting leatherette case with g 
. a 

button snap. They come in as- rh 
a 


sorted bright colors. 


Only 296 rer set f 
“4 


1+ = 


tinfoil Christ- 


imprinted in 


3 Pencil Set encased in an attractive 
mas box; each pencil a different color, 
gilt with the full name, as 
picture, 


2. STANDARD 
OFFER 


recipient's shown in PER 


— 
oe 


3. ECONOMY OFFER 
3 Pen 


tinfoil 


il Set encased in an attractive 


Christmas box 
different color, impr nted 


each pencil a 
in gilt with 


CE rawregwse 


“Season's Greetings 


§ from Your Teacher” 
§ Only We 
o 
Cy ene) Mn). 
2 
é 4 
Ls 4 ? 
+) % 
p 
% 
p 
tt 
Ce ars 


ONLY 


49 | 


PER SET 


PISS SESE Se ous es 


Assorted 





Leatherette. 





aA | __s=. PPS PY PY IY PY PIS OY SI a ary 


DELIVERY 













soeenenne sien STN SRE SES I TNSTE TEE Nero 
aa 


| Only 
16¢ 


SET 


PEP PS PS PS PS PS PT PST PS OS IS PS IS IS IS PS PS PSS OS I HS GS GG SAY Shr HX 


a 
a 
a 
j 


ONLY 


12 Personalized pencils in 
Colors encased Ripe attractive Xmas PER SET 
Leatherette case also imprinted and ; 
personalized as shown. A year's supply 4 5. PAD OFFER 
PEPE PE PS SSA FESS PSE PASSES SEAT Personalized Leatherette bound Nete 
. 4 Pad. 50 pages lined paper measuring 
Please print or type names ‘ 4'/2" % 62", High quality paper and 


FAP SASHES PEPE PISEMPS MSGI SIG OG HS HE 


Payment — Your Choice — 1. Remit with Order — 2. C. O. D. 


Send Your Order to 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY 
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FILL IN COMPLI i CLIP SEPARATELY the 

upe s tor ‘ ‘ “ Ce ed cou ns are not 

scceptabie.) § Alli in One « P pe wit any equire _ 
remittance t Coupen Se ce THE INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine iv ansy ’ N_Y PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 
Coupons: Pages 92, 98, 102, 104, 112, 114, 116, 118, 120 
TITIIIIIIITIIIIIIII TIT illite 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS Please send iventures Educat @ guide to 
educe " sve! et : Aviation Educat mat als je PAA-Load (model 


ns. 578 


Zone State 11-57 
FOSS EEEEEEEEEEEESEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEHEEEEEEEESESEEEEOEOOEOE 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Dept. EDI-10 Mandwriting Research Dept 


e sample Pe kit and procedure | eaching ting improvemer 


Please 


Zone State 11-57 


FHSS SOFTEE SESS SESE SESESESESESEESESEESESESESESEEEESESESESCE HC CCSEOSSCSESES 


HANOWRITI NG WORKBOOKS Pie send ut Free Kit of Sheaffer 


Workt ks ny 5 plet ) h je bee ad on Page 7 


Handwriting 


ins. 594 


Zone : 11-57 


FOSSETT SEES EEEEEEEEEEE EES EEEE ESE SESE EEEEEEEEEEEESEEEESEESESESESESESESEOUOE 


‘GRICAN CECSRAINCAL SOCIETY 10 Please 


Know Your America . se 10¢ 
Aiburr f t jiant wa marc 4 tective case 


By ye Ey viileges de bed rage 


Ins. 3488 


ty Zone State 11-57 


©9000000900000000000000000000800088SSSOOSSOSSODOSS OOOO SOOOOOOOSOSOSSOOSOSESSOSOS 
RIT PRODUCTS ba teeeee Please se ne R r 1 Make Costumes for 

Plays a sgeants f ” mplet th patterns mplified di 

t ' gs, etc 


every teache 


Ins, 54 


ty Zone te 11-57 
POSSE TESOSEEESESE EOE EESEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEESE ESE ESOS EEE EE ES EOEOOSESS 
PACK-O-FUN MAGAZINE Please send me free e fu te 20 py of PACK-O-FUN 

i] Jy the wv r af sft magezine le se |} ? ver postage and mailing \Ad 


Pege 12 


Zone t 11-57 


FOSS SHEE ESESESEEHESESEEESESESEESESESEEEEEEEEEEEE EE EEEEEESE OSES SOSESESOES 
2» SCHOOL SERVICE ce Please send me you ew 19 st “TOOLS OF TEACHING 

» graded ’ at ; f Hectograph and t D t es Workbooks 
Mu Fianne t sets, Games and othe } js . se 25¢ 


Ins. 144 


Zone State 11-57 


FHSS SSESSSE SEES SEESSSSSESESESSSSSESESSESEESEESEEEEEEEEEEEE SEES ESSSSEESS 
ANN MARIE'S CHRISTMAS ART PACKET le se $1 for your NEW 1957 CHRISTMAS 
ART & ACTIVITY Packet advertised on Page 8 


Ins. 121 


Zone State 11-57 
PTeT TIT liiiitiitiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiit 


eerren v! SION INSTITUTE Please send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color 
r pecieal Teachers Ma , if not satisfied | w e! hart 10 days for full cash 
"ly | le se $1.00 


Ins. 602 
Grade 
No. Pupils 
z . State 11-57 
PTUTTI IL titi ttt ttt 
ZENITH CORP Please send me material to make 8 PLY-CRAFT 3-D true-to-life models of 
BIRDS a ' hich are made by gluing jether PRE-CUT numbered SHAPES 


Ins. 574 


snd require n 
Zone state 11-57 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS OSE SSSHSSSSHSSSHESESSESESESESESESESESSESSSESESESESEEEEESESEESOE 
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Dear Miss Owen opening weeks of school. My fifth- 

The September cover was great fun, graders were experiencing a man teach- 

but where did those alphabet cards er for the first time, and one of the 

shown above the blackboard come things they questioned was how I 

from? would teach music. The 

Pauline Betz, proved that I was no Eddie Fisher but 

that | could carry the tune along with 

if you know where to obtain the the rest of them. 

alphabet cards shown above the black- Sam T. 
board on the Se ptember cover, please 

inform me by return mail 

Sylvia Smallens, New York 


Calypso Songs 


frkan sas 


Nesterford, Alabama 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

I don't like the idea of a minstrel 
show in The Instructor. Any minstrel 
is definitely taking a poke at the col- 
ored race 


Your cover was not realistic, for no- 
where can you buy alphabet cards like 
the ones shown above the blackboard 

Mrs. Esther Sligo, Pennsylvania 


Labella, Florida 


Sophie P. 


At first, letters such as these 


seemed funny; then we began to You should live in Cuba, where 

wonder. Apparently many of our minstrels are extremely popular and 

readers did not know about The are rarely done in blackface. Did 

Instructor Alphabet Cards that come  )°4 read the fine print on page 90! 

in gay, nonfading colors. It distinetly suggested avoiding any 
racial implications. 


* 
* 


Dear Miss Owen 
Was Ruth Birdsall, Department Co- 


ordinator for “Do It Yourself Dramat- 
Energy Seesaw suggested by Harry and 


” ave pan ? . 2 > 
cere Wing i ry, wf, ae ake Bonaro Overstreet. (How Can You Bal- 
ture of a very dramatic person who was = 4e Your “Energy Seesaw"? Sept., 
p. 5.) Deo you think the Overstreets 
would do as good a job if they had 
class of thirty-nine first-graders? 
Wanda C. Kelly, California 


Dear Miss Owen: 
I was interested to read about the 


once on the stage 
Patricia Robinson, Nova Scotia 


Ruth is an ex-schoolteacher with a 
very special interest in dramaties— 
has coached many plays and _ per- 
formed in many amateur produc- 
tions. While she is interested in dra- 
maties, her chief interest is in the 
people who put them on, and she has 
the distinction at The Instructor of 
carrying on more correspondence 
with teachers about classroom prob- 
lems than any of our other editors. 


Balancing our energy seesaw as the 
Overstreets suggested in the September 
Instructor is certainly important. Their 
ideas are wonderful to have at the be- 
ginning of the school year. 

Josephine Appleton, W ise onsin 


VW e cut out page 5 of the September 
Instructor and put it on our teachers’ 
room bulletin board. 

e Mrs. Wilson Dart, North Dakota 


Dear Miss Owen Possibly the Overstreets don’t bal- 

The Calypso Songs in the September ance their energy seesaw all the time, 
Instructor (pp. 60-61) were neat. We but they’ve given you some sugges- 
tions as to how it can be done, with 


were quite silly singing them and they m 
the idea that they might be helpful. 


proved to be a wonderful mixer for the 


MONEY! MONEY! 


for Class Activities 


Wonderful easy way to raise cash for 
things you want and need for your class 
or room! Mail coupon below for big FREE Gembene cokes? erdare ter tener gress 
Catalog of gifts and items your pupils can 35 @ 14¢; 100 10¢; 
sell easily to parents, relatives, neighbors. 250 @ 8¢; 500 @ 7¢. 
Organize sales groups among your pupils. ORDER NOW OR SEND 
Complete money-making details, instruc- F AG SAMPLE 


— ee or ie Oe oe. eee, er een ae. 


LOW COST TEACHER G 


for ~ at X-MAS TIME 


Meigs Que saci ne 
Specie cotertul message with each tag 
“Greetings from your teacher."} 


combenatiens Plaste Stee red. yetiew 
dive, erie. yellow. ree or 





NOW 
ENRICH YOUR — 
re your English sessior ) entering 
a NATIONWIDE NGS 
EXAMINATION , fered grade leve 
r’ i t up and awar 


will be granted, Send for FREE 


ANIMATE ’ 
cordings *rog?r 


Cee 8 ER ER RR RR RE RG RG EG EG 
g Dresden Art, Dept. 26A 
§ 169 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


FREE Catalog a 
1 ‘ 


I i 
VITALIZE » 


list of available materials it Donald R 
Hall, Director, Educational Stimuli, 1902 Ogden 
Avenue, Superior 1, Wisconsin 


TTT Ltttttttt tr. 


TTITITiIiTT TTL LLCO LOCOCO COO | 











CPOE HOES SSSESESESSESOSESSESESESEEESEESESESESESSSSESEESESESESESESC EE SEESSESES 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. Please send me free descriptive material on your 
publications in the subjects checked Elementary Science lementary Art Series 

Reading and Literature 3-6 English Grammar 3-6; [) English Grammar 7, @; Read 
8 


ng and Literature 7 United States History § Social Studies Primer-3 
Ins. 285 


Name ; jcceesess Grade 
School 


Street of R.D 


City Te State 11-57 
COeccccccccccecccccoceccoceesoonececooc jc coc ‘cece eeoeocec coc ecooc‘ececcococeecee 








aT 


ARITHMETIC Number Practice can be Fi UN 


Now Used in Over 
CLINIC. 21,000 Classrooms , 

















by Dorothy Weible 


re Number Pract tive Complete and sure Mastery of the Number Combi- TIS) [ea et 
, M Bay Re Me Cat : — nations for easy, instant recall is greatly aided and *¥ se ee 
speeded by these SO sim ple, so mfler s/111 Practice the t 
; 1 co Books. Children love Magic. The fun of writing } ' ; 5 
x b € rtui I WUOOKS, aie . 4 os . 4S > i ae 
as without a pen il... followed by na =| 


them on to fill out answer after 


wk ca used indefinitely pup asing without an eraser spurs THE 


M | 
pencil needed answer 1n the spaces prov ided. 
si n Before they realize it, this “su- 
N , gar coated” method has taken 


. that r t nt. even slow learners past this Nec- 





essary chore of memory drill 
with flying colors! With the foun- 


Ma ‘A Pe 1 UN - dation acquired pleasantly, all future takes the IRK 
Helps stop nut spot ( math seems to come easier naturally. pa 
oe luke ‘puinine cecal ato out of MEMORY WORK'! 


e Saves teacher time 
e Child drills himself 


e Fine Magic Slate 


e Permanent use. 
Saves pencils 
and paper. 
(MAGIC 


ERASE 
FEATURE) 


ECONOMY a 


l 


Recommended A ’ 
M Slate NUMBER PRAC1 





Less School Discount 


ORDER TODAY 


MANY WAYS TO USE 
NUMBER PRACTICE BOOKS 
1 ACCURACY Child takes time... 





Magic Slate NUMBER PRACTICE Books 


ries for perfect sco 
2 PRACTICE and ERASE Fill i: The STRATHMORE Co., AURORA, ILLINOIS _ Dept. 117 
ind eras cral time it own Spe ad Send us POSTPAID: 
! 
3 SLOW PUPILS Special period doz. Addition and Subtraction 2 $ 
oO take hon with sealed note to doz Multiplication and Division at $ 
parent doz. Fractions and Decimals 1. $ 


| 
| 
4 TEST and COLLECT Teacher | aed 
no ne a a o fis Less than doz. at list price: 25c each 
eon | SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 
| 


notes any errors 
5 SPEED Time limit t, children 
Gil in 1 | 6 doz 6 to 12 doz 


‘ 
5 g' 


il ip v. core on total correct. #. : erese iby 

$ er doz $ yer doz er dozer $ per doz 
6 PRACTICE and EXCHANGE eave te Sarees Swe ce 
“ed roup” spirit. Neighbor sees, Classroom Special: Pack of 36 (3 doz. at $2.30 per doz.) 


$ enclosed Bill our school. 


ARANTEF 


NAME 


7 FAST PUPILS Opportur ty to 
t id without need o! clo 
jpervision CHK 


8 TEST and EXCHANGE Checked 


ind scored by seat nei hbor. TY 


Fill in answers 





~ *«< @ >; 


MAKE YOUR PUPILS HAPPY WITH THESE FINE QUALITY 


Christmas Gifts 
EVERY CHILD WILL APPRECIATE 


Stamped with your choice of 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
or SEASON’S GREETINGS” 


PAY ONLY 7 
AFTER YOU 
GET YOUR GIFTS 


= e ° + 


Simulated Leather 


PENCIL SETS 


Contains three fine quality 5¢ pencils in red and green Christ 
mas colors, plus a 6” wood ruler, in a well-made, strongly 
stitched simulated leather case. Each pencil stamped in gilt 
with your choice of “Greetings from Your Teacher” or “Sea- 
son's Greetings.” 


| SANTA’S 


Peel) ie itae CHRISTMAS 
, BOX 


PENCIL 
SET 


This year, give these red-and- 


= a reen striped pencils in Christmas 
SAT ee . es 
colors. Included are three high 


quality 5¢ pencils plus o 6” wood 
ruler—all pocked in o handsome 
Christmas Greeting box. Each pen- 
cil gold-stamped with your choice 


(Any Quantity) \ iit of “Greetings from Your Teacher’ 


a 


A welcome gift because it encourages good grooming or “Season's Greetings 


‘ ‘ High quality 5 inch comb and 4 inch nail file are in- 
(Any Quantity) ct! « cluded in a leather-like, viny! plastic case, stamped in 
™ gilt with your choice of “Greetings from Your Teacher” 

or “Season's Greetings.” 


{Any Quantity) 


ORDER BLAN K 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. N.Y 


Please send me (F P q ted are for any q mntity.) 


AMAS BOX PENCIL SETS ] er Box 


MEMO B K WITH PENCIL sch 
BALL PENcils ] 


GOOD GROOMING SET 12 


p 
E 

SIMULATED LEATHER SETS 12¢ Pe 
E 
E 


Nome 
Address 
City 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. . tend ot 





